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l You can break moral rules only when you observe 
^ the divine Law. - ! . 


* The Mother- 
Open your heart and the Light will enter and dwell 
within it. 


Sri Aurobindo. 
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To be and to be fully is Nature's aim inus: bat tobe - 
fully is to be wholly conscious. of one’s being. . . . 

But also, to be fuily isto have the intrinsic and 
integral force of one’s being. . 

Lastly, to be fully is to P the full delight of tig 

But again, to be fully is to be universally. . . . All 
being is one and to be fully is to be all that ts. . 

But thus to be. universally in the fullness and 
freedom of one’s universality, „onè must be also 


transcendentally. 


Sri Aurobindo—" The Life E 


A MESSAGE FROM SRI AUROBINDO 
. (In answer to a request from the All-India Radio, vC 
Trichinopoly) b xt 


I would. have preferred silence in the face of | 
these circumstances that surround us. For any 


words we can find fall flat amidsuch happenings. ^ . 
This much, however, I will say. that the- Light ; 


which led us to freedom, though ‘not yet to. 


i unity, -still burns and will burn on till it con- 


guers. I believe firmly that ‘a great and united B 


A ^. future is the destiny ofthis nation. and its 
Bb: peoples. The Power that brought us through so © 


much struggle and suffering to freedom, will ^ 
achieve also, through whatever ‘strife « or. trouble, " 


. the aim which so poignantly. occupied: the 

thoughts of the fallen leader at the time of his .. 

. tragic ending; as it brought us freedom, it will ^. 
4... bring us unity. ‘A free and. united India will be 
ES there and the Mother. will gather around her | 

4 her sons and weld them .into a single national A 


strength in the life of a great and united people. | 


+ vy 
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SRI AUROBINDO *:: 
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> Yet shall the piade grow within your hearts, 
You shall awake into the, spirit's ar - 
And feel the breaking walls of mortal mind ™ ` 
And hear the message to which [life was dumb ^ 
And look through Natcre with sun-gazing ] lids - 


.' And blow your: conch-shells at the Eternal’s gate. 


dox Book Iv Canto 3 
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‘Our destiny is writter: in double terms: 

Through Nature's contraries we draw near God; - - 
Out of a darkness we have grown to light. 

Death is, our toad to immortality. 

*Cry woe, cry woe” the world’s voices wail, 

Yet conquers the eternal Good at last. 
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The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them’ the calm, the light, thee power, the bliss, . 
\ the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - = =- Sri Aurobindo. 


EDITORIALS* 
MAN AND SUPERMAN 


HEN we speak of the superman we refer to a new race—almost 4 

new species—that will appear on earth as the inevitable result of 
Nature's evolution. The new race will be developed out of the present 
humanity, there seems to be no doubt about that; it does not mean however 
that the whole of humanity will be so changed. As a matter of fact, humanity 
in general does not ask for such a catastrophic change in itself or for itself. - 
Büt supermanhood does mean a very radical change: it means giving up 
altogether many and some very basic human qualities and attributes. It 
does not aim merely at a moral up/ift, that is to say, a shedding of the bad 
qualities, what are considered, for example, as predominantly animal and 
brutish in man; it signifies also a shedding of some at least of the good 
qualities or what are considered as. such. The superman is not a purified 
moralised man, even as he is not a magnified glorified animal man; he 
is man of a different type, qualitatively different. Let us take an analogy. 
What was the situation at the cris.s when man was about to come out of . 
(or be superimposed upon) an ape race? We can imagine a good part of 
that old race quite unwilling to go in for the new type that would appear 
to them queer, outlandish, even if not inferior on the whole or in some res- 
pects at least. They cannot envisage with equanimity the disappearance 
of many of their cherished. characteristics and powers: the glory of the tail, 
for example, the infinite capacity to swing and jump, the strength to crack 
a nut with the sheer force vf the jaws. And who knows whether they would 
"not consider their intelligence sharper and more efficacious than the- type 
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` of reason, dull and slow, displayed before them by man! They would lose 
much to gain little. That would most probably be the general verdict. | 
Even so mankind, at the crucial parting of the ways, would very naturally 
* look askance at the diminished value of many of its qualities and attributes 
in the new status to- come. First of all, as it has been pointed out, the 
intellect and reasoning power will 3ave to surrender and abdicate. The very 
power by which man has attained his present high status and maintains : 
it in the world has to be sacrificed for something else called intuition or 
revelation whose value and efficacy are unknown and have to be rigorously 
tested. Anyhow, is not the known devil by far and large preferable to the . 
‘unknown entity? And thenethe zest of life, peculiar | to man, that works 
through,  contradictions—delight ` and suffering, victory and defeat, war 
. and peace, doubt and knowledge, all the play of light and shade, the spirit 

of adventure, of combat and strugzle and heroic effort, will have to go and 
give place to something peaceful and harmonious perhaps but monotonous, 
insipid, | unprogressive. The very character of human life is its passion 
` -to battle through, even if it is not always “through”. For it is often said 
that the end or goal does not anatter, the goal is always something uncertain; 
it is the way, the means, the immediate action that is of supreme- conse- 
quence: for it is that that tests man's manhood, gives him the value he may 
have. And above all, man. is asked to give up the very thing which he has 
laboured to build up through millenniums ‘of his terrestrial life, his indivi- 
duality, his personality, for the demand is that he must lose his ego in 
order to attain the superhuman status, 

So, the probability is that a large part of humanity will remain wedded 
to the normal human life. But this does not lessen in any way the value, 
the tremendous importance of what happens to the Other part, maybe, . 
not insignificant or inconsiderable. Along with those that doubt and deny, 
' there will be those who believe and affirm, who will stand for divinisation, 

whatever dehumanisation it may signify. . 

Now, one may ask, what would be the relation between the two humanities 
—the human and the divine? And what would be the effect of the appearance 
of the néw race upon the older stozk? Here again we can take up the animal. 
analogy. How has the advent of -man affected the animal kingdom? It has 
affected to.a ‘certain extent, even to a considerable extent, one may venture 
to say. First of all, man has parked around him a fairly large group of ani- 
mals, domesticated them, as it i8-termed, employing them in his service, 

. using them for his purposes. Furthermore, he has gone out into the woods, 
the forests and mountains, ice-bound regions and deep seas, and there 
extended his sphere of influence, hunting and capturing animals that were 
so long free and unmolested, bringing about a change in the conditions 
‘of life even saeg wild ‘animals. We do not say that the superman will `. 
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deal with man in the same way (although something of the kind may be 
found in the Nietzschean ideology). For man was a creature of Ignorance, 
and his behaviour and influence were naturally of-the ignorant kind. The 
superman, however, being delivered of ignorance and living in perfect 
knowledge, has a different nature and outlook. He is one with-the universe, 
with all its creatures; united with the Divine, he finds and realises his own 
self in each and every creature and thing: his character and conduct are 
the automatic expression of this sense of perfect identity. So he can.do 
nothing that may.seek to enslave or do real injury to mankind. On the 
contrary, his love and his knowledge, being one with the cosmic existence, 
will inevitably work. for the progress and welfare of man too; indeed, his 
will be the perfect aid that even ordinary humanity can ask for and ` 
receive. bo, Sys 

In spite of all the achievements he has had in the past, and in spite of - 
the cul-de-sac or the blind alley into which he seems now. to be stagnating, 
there is yet possibility enough for man to progress further, that is to say, 
even as a human being without taking the more audacious jump into super- 
manhood. The ‘present miseries of human society, the maldistribution 
of the necessities of life, the ravages of illness and disease;-the prevalence 
of ignorance, are not and need not after all be a permanent and irrevocable - 
feature of human organisation. They can be remedied to a large extent, and 
society made more decent to live in, even though it may not be transfigured 
into the City of God. Man, without foregoing his present human nature, can 
yet be a more humane and humanistic creature, that is to say, more truly 
human and less animal and demoniac that he is trying to be. To this end 
: the advent and the presence of the divine race will surely contribute in a 
large measure. The influence which the individuals of such a race will 
exert by the force of their luminous consciousness and the impact of their 
purified living, the sympathy and knowledge and comprehension which 
their very presence carries, will materially alter the nature and composition 
of the normal man and his society. There will emerge a sort of higher huma- 
nity—4n intermediary between the present more or less animal, degraded 
humanity and the divine humanity of the future. The two humanities may 
very well live amicably together and be of help and service to each other. 

We may mention here the other extreme possibility also. If, for example, 
the old humanity in a body rejects the New Man and will not allow him an 
inch of ground on the earth which it holds now as its fief and domain—as it 
may very well do—in view of the evidence that we have of the envy, 
jealousy, hatred, incomprehension moving normal men when they come 
in contact with men who do not follow their mode of life, who seem to pursue 
avocations that are’ meaningless and even perhaps injurious to them: if such 
is the case, then, we say, it would mean either the end of humanity, in the 
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same way as some species have become in fact extinct, or its reversion to a 
wild savage state, something like that (or perhaps worse) out of which 
it came. 

Either you accept the Divine and allow yourself to be influenced and 
moulded by it; in that case you are in the line of progress and fulfilment. 
Or else if you stand against and come into clash with the Power that drives 
inevitably towards its high goal, then the result is, in the graphic words of 
the Bible: : 

* And whatsoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken; but on whatsoever - 
it shall fall, it will grind him to powder." (Matthew 22) U 


TRUE CHARITY 


Charity is commonly understood to consist in rendering material 
` help to your fellow man, giving alms to the poor, medicine to the sick, . 
money or material to those who need them and physical service also. 
where that is required. All this is well and good. The world is ridden with 
diseases and privations and calamities. And if something is done to alleviate 
them, it is as it should be, and activities in that direction deserve full 
encouragement. But this does not go far enough, does not touch the root 
of the matter. It is the human wey of dealing with things and must naturally 
be very limitéd in its scope and efficacy. There is a higher, a diviner 
way—the way of the Spirit—for -he cure of earthly ills, cure and not mere 
alleviation. That was the secret inspiration behind the message: of the 
Christ and the Buddha. 

It is not true that when one’s wants are met, one always becomes or 
remains happy; all paupers are not unbappy, nor are the affiuent invariably 
happy. Happiness is a quality that depends upon something else and comes 
from elsewhere: it is not directly proportional to material well-being. Un- 
happiness too is a psychological entity and consists in a special vibration 
of mind and vitality—and consequently of the physical being—due to a 
warp in the consciousness itself, in the core of the inner personality. The 
material conditions serve only to manifest it, maintain or aggravate it, but 
do not create it—truly they are created by it. That is why the spiritual 
healers always refer to the bliss of the Spirit as the sole remedy for physical 
ills even, for disease, misery aad death. And the unhappy mortals are 
always called to turn to the Divine alone in their distress—bhajasva 
mam. i 

True charity consists in laying the healing balm upon the sore. that lies 
hidden behind all external miseries which derive from that source and 
sustainer. And it is in the sole possession of him alone who has found 
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. the bliss of the Spirit and. dwells in i always. Such a person does not require 
external accessories for his work o7 healing and comforting. He«need do - 
nothing apparently;.he may even eppear to be aloof and indifferent.. But 
his presence itself is a healing power: the patient feels it and wonders at 
the ease and happiness that come into him as if from nowhere. Many - 
physicians have this kind of heali power; indeed without that, a mere 
medical man, with his pharmacopoe-a, is no physician. -It may not be well 
known and recognised, but it is a "act that a good part of the efficacy of 
medicines lies in the subtle influencz, the vital health, that the doctor puts 
into his medicine or even directly irto the body of his patient. And in the 
case of a spiritual Bhishak, the powe- can be raised to the nth degree. The 
healer need not even be present zt all physically near the patient; his 
influence can act very well from any c:stance. It is quite natural and inevitable 
that it should be so. For the healiag power is in the spiritual conscious- 
ness, the inalienable bliss-of one's satus in the Spirit. One becomes iden- 
tified with each and every object—person or thing—in one's own self, 
in the true being and substance: ani the light and happiness that one pos- 
sesses there inalienably goes out in a spontaneous flow to others who are 
not really others but integral parts and portions of the same self. — . 
This condition is attained, fully end sovereignly, when there is absolute 
egolessness, when there is no consciousness of a separate person, the dual 
consciousness of the helper and the.helped, the reformer and the reformed, 
the doctor and the patient. The normal human sense -of values is based . 
upon such a division, upon egohe»d, mamatvam. A philanthropic man 
helps others through a sense of syipathy giving rise to a sense of duty 
and obligation. This feeling of pit or commiseration is dangerous, for 
it puts you in a frame of: mind tha tends to make you look dowd upon, 
take a superior air towards your object of pity. You become. self-conscious, 
with the consciousness of your infe-ior self, that you are helping oth>-s, 
doing good to the world, doing som=thing that raises your value: this sense 
of personal merit is only another -ame for vanity. Vanity and ambition 
are the motive power that lie behind the philanthropical spirit born of 
sympathy. To denote a shade of rweaning different from what is usually 
conveyed by the word “sympathy”, modern psychology has found another 
word—"empathy". Sympathy may 5e said to be the relation or contact 
een two egos; it is a link or bridge between two separate and indepen- 
dent entities; empathy, on.the other hand, means the entering into the very 
being and consciousness of another. becoming that other one; it is identi- 
fication and identity. This again is what spiritual consciousness alone can 
do. Sympathy leads to philanthropz, empathy is the origin of true charity, 
the spiritual compassion of a Buddka or a Christ. Philanthropy i is human, 
ERR. tq Ide "IE : 
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eis OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE ^ | 
There have been religions, approaches to the- Divine, which ‘did not 
believe in the divinity of man, the Chaldean: line, the Semitic, for 
example. According to these, the Creator and the Created are separate in 
nature and being; to call anything created as God himself is blasphemy. 
. The ancient Egyptian, the Hebrew or the Muslim place God high in Para- 
dise, and, in their view, man ca3 be only his servant or slave, ; his worker 
or warrior. Man is too small and too earthly to be ever identified with God: 
. hecanonly be a worshipper. Maa can love God, at the most, as his Beloved. ` 
' But this devotion is for something afar, like the desire of the moth for the 
star. And to equate the two is to confuse realities. Man as worshipper 
. and devotee can attain certain, divine qualities, but limited and modified 
and always humanised to a large extent. And God can never become man. 
He sends down his representative, his vicar, prophet or apostle who acts . 
for him and in and through whcm He acts, but He himself doés not come . 
down and put on the form of flesh. The universe is God's handiwork and 
testifies to ‘his miracle and ‘glory; but the universe is not God. Between 
the watch and the watch-maker -here i is always a hiatus and an incommen- 
surability. ` 
'  Butcan we say, ‘I am born of God, and yet I am not God? So the Indian 
boldly declares, all this is the supreme Divine, there is nothing else than: 
the Divine—sarvam khalvidam brhama—I am He, Thou art That, or again, 
„that which is in me and the conscious being which is there in the Sun are 
one and the same thing. God has created man and the world, He is in man 
and in the world, He has become. and is man and the world. Not only so. 
Not only does God become the clod of earth by reducing his'potential— 
. to Zero, so to say; but He descends often enough in his own being and con- 
- sciousness here below, assuming a human form for a special work and a 
special purpose. This is the Indiaü conception of Awatarhood. ` 
The Christian conception seems to occupy an intermediary position, 
' being a sort of connecting link between the two. Christ is not only the 
Son of God, he is also the God-Man—he declares very clearly and categori- 
"cally that he and the Father in heaven are one and that everyone should 
be as perfect as God himself.. Still a difference is maintained. First óf all, 
with regard to the birth. The God- Man was not born in sin like ordinary 
mortals, an immaculate virgin gave him birth. And” with regard to the 
union or identity of Father and Son, the fusion is not absolute. Man is 
asked to be as pure and perfect:as God, but only in kind and not in being . 
-and substance. The purified and perfect souls sit by the side of God in 
heaven, they do not lose themselves in God. The Vaishnava: conception 
in India was in the same line. The liberated soul, according to it, dwells 
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with God in the same world, possesses God’ s qualities—the u union is that 
of Salokya and Sadharmya—but it does not become. one and indivisible 

with God (Sayujya). 

The Sufi doctrine also occupies an intermediate position, like the Christian, 

. between the Chaldean and the Vedantic. . The absolute identity of the human 
lover and the Divine Beloved, a complete fusion of the two at a particular 
stage or moment of consciousness is one of the cardinal experiences in the 
Sufi discipline. But that is an inne-most state, not normal or habitual im 
life and activity, where the difference, the separation between the adorer and ~ 
the adored is maintained exactly for the delight of play. But the dualism in 
the Indiam discipline is more than -ompensatejl by. the doctrine of Incar- 

‘nation which obliterates fundamentally all difference between the human ' 
and the Divine. According to it, God does not become man only once, as 
in the Christian view, but that it is one of his constant functions. Indeed, 
-the Indian tradition is that He is always the leader of terrestrial evolution; 
at each crisis; at each moment of need for guidance, He comes-down in flesh 
and blood, in the form of an earthly creature to show the way, how to live 


. and move and act. 
The special gift of the Chaldean line of discipline lay in another direction. 


It cultivated not so much the. higher lines of spiritual realisation but was 
- occupied with what may be called the mid regions, the occult world. This. 
material universe is not moved by the physical, vital or mental forces that 
are apparent and denionstratable, but by other secret and subtle forces; 
in fact, these are thé motive forces, the real agents that work out and ini- 
. tiate movements in Nature, whilé the apparent-ones are only the external 
forms and even masks. This occultism was also practised very largely in 
ancient Egypt from where the Greek took up a few threads. The Mysteries 
—Orphic and Eleusinian— cultivated the tradition within a restricted circle 
and in a very esoteric manner. The tradition continued into-the Christian 
Church also and an inner group formed in its heart that-practised and kept 
alive something of this ancient science. The external tenets and dogmas of 
the Church did not admit or tolerate it which was considered as black magic, 
the Devil's Science, The evident reason was that if one pursued tbis line 
of occultism and tasted of the power it gave, one might very likely deviate 
from the stráight and narrow path leading to the Spirit and spiritual salva- 
tion. In India too the siddhis or occult powers were always shunned by the 
truly spiritual, although sought by the many who take to the spiritual life— 
often with disastrous results. In Caristianity, side by side with the major 
saints, there was always a group or a line of practicants that followed the 
occult system, although outwardly cbserving the official creed. It is curious 
to note, that often where the original text of the Bible speaks of geds, 
in the plural, ne to the deities ` or occult powers, the official 
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version translates it as God, to give the necessary theistic ET and 
atmosphere. 

But if occultism is to be feared because of its wrong 1 use and P 
danger, spirituality too should taen be placed on the same footing. All 
good things in the world have their deformation and danger, but that is no : 
reason why one should avoid them altogether. What is required is right 
attitude and discrimination, training and discipline. Viewed in the true 
light, occultism is dynamic spirituality; in other words, it seeks to express 
and execute, bring down to the material life the powers and principles of 
the Spirit through the agency of the subtler forces of mind and life and the 
subtle physical. Occultism i$ naturally shunned by those who worship, who 
seek to experience the transcendznt Spirit, God in Heaven, but it is an 
indispensable instrument for those who endeavour to manifest the Divine 
in a concrete form. 





- The devotion that accompanies Radha’s absolute consecration, 
this alone has the power of bringing down Krishna’s Light in 
the mind. 

Keg * T 

Only by the constant flaming up of Agni can integral loving 
consecration be realised. 

And only by this absolute loving consecration can there be 
established permanent peace in the vital, the peace on which is 
based the beginning of nid leading to Transformation— 
.the goal. 

* E 

Aspire for gratitude—witkout gratitude the mind cannot get 
purified. "e 


Realise an integral silence in the being and a complete force 
_ of faith in this silence; then only can power descend and bring 
mastery over the things of the earth. 
DEM 

Aspiration and faithful devotion firmly established in a 
peaceful vital being and crowned by a simple sincerity are some 

of the most essential conditions for a beginning of realisation. 

. E * ` * n 

Only to those who have a true humility will power be given. 


SAVITR I 
BOOK ONE CANTO FIVE 
THE YOGA OF THE, KING : 
THE YOGA OF THE SPIRIT'S FREEDOM AND GREATNESS 


HIS knowledge first he had of time-born mien. 
-. Admitted through a curtain of bright mind 

That hangs between our thought and absolute sight, 
He found the occult cave, the mystic door ^ ` 
Near to the well of vision in the soul, 
And entered where the Wings of Glory brood 
In the sunlit space where all is for ever known. 
Indifferent to doubt and to belief, 
Avid of the naked real’s single shock 
He shore the cord of mind that ties the earth-heart 
„And cast away the yoke of Matter's law. 
The body's rules bound not the spirit's powers: - 
‘When life had stopped its beats, death broke not in; - 

- He dared to live when breath and thought were still. - 

. Thus could he step into that magic place 

Which few can even glimpse with hurried glance. 
All that the Gods have learned is there self-known. 
There in a hidden chamber closed and mute 
Are kept the record graphs of the cosmic scribe, 
And there the tables of the sacred Law, - = 
There is the Book of Being’s index page; ` 
The text and glossary of the Vedic truth 
Are there; the rhythms and metres of the stars. 
Significant of the movements of our fate: . 
The symbol powers of number and of form, 

` And the secret code of the history of the world 
And Nature’s correspondence with the soul 
Are written in the mystic heart of life. 
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In the glow of the Spirit's room of memories 
He could recover the luminous marginal notes 
Dotting with light the crabbed ambiguous scroll, 
Rescue the preamble and t3e saving clause 

Of the dark Agreement by which all is ruled 
That rises from material Nature’s sleep 


. To clothe the Everlasting in new shapes. 
. He could re-read now and interpret new 


Its strange symbol letters, scattered abstruse signs, 
Resolve its oracle and its paradox, 

Its riddling phrases and its blindfold terms, 

The deep oxymoron of its =ruth’s repliques, ` 
And recognise as a just necessity 

Its hard conditions for the mighty work,— 


' Nature's impossible Hercu_ean toil 


Only her warlock wisecraft could enforce, 

Its law of opposition of the Gods, 

Its list of inseparable contraries. 

The duinb great Mother ir. her cosmic trance 
Exploiting for creation's joy and pain 

Infinity's sanction to the birth of form, 

Accepts indomitably to execute 

The will to know in an inconscient world, 

The will to live under a reign of death, 

The thirst for rapture in a heart of flesh, 

And works out through the appearance of.a soul 
By a miraculous birth in plasm and gas 
The mystery of God's covenant with'the Night. 
Once more was heard in the still cosmic Mind 
The Eternal’s promise to his labouring Force 
Inducing the world-passion to begin, 
The cry of birth into mortality 

And the opening verse of the tragedy of Time. 
Out of the depths the world’s buried secret rose; 
He read the original ukase kept back 

In the locked archives of the spirit’s crypt, 

And saw the signature and fiery seal 

Of Wisdom on the dim Powez's hooded work ` 
Who builds in Ignorance the steps of Light. 

A sleeping deity opened deathless eyes: 

He saw the unshaped thouzht in soulless forms, 
Knew Matter pregnant with spiritual sense, 
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Life its gestation of the Golden Child. 

In the light flooding thought’s blank vacancy, 
Interpreting the universe by soul signs 

He read from within the text of the without: — 
' The riddle grew plain and lost its catch obscure. 
‘A larger lustre lit the mighty page. 

A purpose mingled with the whims of Time, 

A meaning met the stumbling pace of Chance 
And Fate revealed a chain of seeing will; 

A conscious wideness filled the old dumb Space. 
In the Void he saw throned the Omniscience supreme. 


A Will; a hope immense now seized his heart, 
` And to discern the superhuman’s form 
He raised his eyes to unseen spiritual heights, 
Aspiring to bring down a greater world. 
The glory he had glimpsed must be his home. 
A brighter heavenlier sun must soon illume 
This dusk room with its dark internal stair, 
The infant soul in its small nursery. school 
Mid objects meant for a lesson hardly learned 
Outgrow its early grammar of intellect ~ 
And its imitation of Earth-Nature's art, 
Its earthly dialect to God-language change, - 
. Inliving symbols study Reality i 
` And learn the logic of the Infinite. 
. The Ideal must be Nature's common truth, g 
The body illumined with the indwelling God, ` ` 
The heart and mind feel one with all that is, 
A conscious soul live in a conscious world. ` 
As through a mist a sovereign peak is seen, 
The greatness of the eternal Spirit appeared, 
Exiled in a fragmented universe 
Amid half-semblances of divine things. 
These now could serve no more his regal turn: 
‘The Immortal’s pride refused the doom to live 
_ A miser of the scanty bargain made 
. Between our littleness and bounded hopes 
And the compassionate Infinitudes. 
His height repelled the lowness of earth's state: 
A wideness discontented with its frame 
Resiled from poor assent to Nature's terms, . 
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- The harsh contract spurned and the diminished lease. 


Only beginnings are accomplished here; 

Our base's Matter seems alone complete, 

An absolute machine withcut a soul. 

Or all seems a misfit of half ideas, 

Or we saddle with the vice of earthly form 

A hurried imperfect glimpse of heavenly things, 


- Guesses and travesties of celestial types. 


Here chaos sorts itself into a world, 

A brief formation drifting in the void: 

Apings of knowledges unfinished arcs of power, . 
Flamings of beauty into earthly shapes, 

Love's broken reflexes of uaity 

Swim, fragment mirrorings of a floating sun. 

A packed assemblage of crude tentative lives 


: Are pieced into a tessellated whole. 


There is no perfect answer to our hopes; . 
There are blind voiceless dors that have no key; 
Thought climbs in vain and brings a borrowed light, - 
Cheated by counterfeits sold to us in life's mart, 

Our hearts clutch at a forfeited heavenly bliss. 

There is provender for the mind’s satiety, 

There are thrills of the flesh, but not the soul’s dane 
Here eyen the highest rapture Time can give 

Is a mimicry of ungrasped »eatitudes, 

A mutilated statue of ecstasy, 

A wounded hàppiness that cannot live, 

A brief felicity of mind or sense 

Thrown by the World-Power to her body-slave, 

Or a simulacrum of enforced delight l 


' In the seraglios of Ignorance. 


For all we have acquired soon loses worth, 

An old disvalued credit in T'ime's bank, 
Imperfection's cheque drawn on the Inconscient. 
An inconsequence dogs every effort made, 

And chaos waits on every cosmos formed: 

In each success a seed of failure lurks. 


` He saw the doubtfulness of all things here, 


The incertitude of man's proud confident thought, 
The transience of the achievements of his force. 


` A thinking being in an untkinking world, 


An island in the sea of the Unknown, 
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He is a smallness trying to be great, ` 

An animal with some instincts of a god, D 
His life a story, too common to be told, 

His deeds a number summing up to nought, - 
His consciousness a torch lit to be quenched, 

. His hope a star above a cradle and grave. 

And yet a greater destiny may be his, 

For the eternal Spirit is his truth. 

He can re-create himself and all around 

And fashion new the world in which he lives: 
He, ignorant; is a Knower beyond Time, - 

He is the Self above Nature, dbove Fate." 


His soul retired from all that he had done. 

Hushed was the futile din of human toil, 
Forsaken wheeled the circle of the days; 
In distance sank the crowded tramp of life. 
The Silence was his sole companion left. 
Impassive he lived immune from earthly topes, 
A figure in the ineffable Witness’ shrine 
Pacing the vast cathedral of his thoughts ` 
Under its arches dim with infinity ` . 
: And heavenward brooding of invisible wings. 
A call was on him from intangible heights; 
Indifferent to the little outpost Mind, ' 
. He dwelt in the wideness of the Eternal’s reign. _ 
His being now exceeded thinkable Space, 

His boundless thought was neighbour to cosmic sight: 
A universal light was in his eyes, 

A golden influx flowed through heart and biai 

A force came down into his mórtal limbs, 

A current from eternal seas of Bliss; 

He felt the invasion and the nameless joy. 

Aware of his occult omnipotent Source, 

Allured by the omniscient Ecstasy, - 

A living centre of the Illimitable 

Widened to equate with the world’s E UN 
He turned to his immense spiritual fate. . 
Abandoned on a canvas of torn air, t z 
. A picture lost in far and fading streaks, ` 
The earth-nature's summits sank below his feet: 
` He climbed to meet the infinite more above, 
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The Immobile's ocean-silence saw him pass, 
An arrow leaping through eternity - 


Suddenly shot from the tense bow of Time; 
A ray returning to its parent sun. 


' Opponent of that glory. of escape, 
` ' The black Inconscient swung its dragon tail 


Lashing a slumberous Infinite by its force 

Into the deep obscurities of form: ` 

Death lay beneath him like a gate of sleep. 
One-pointed to the immaculate Delight, : 
Questing for God as*for a splendid prey, — 
He mounted burning like’e"cone of fire. ` 

To a few is given that godlike rare release. 

One among many thousands never touched, ` 
Engrossed in the external world’s design, 

- Is chosen by a secret witness Eye p 

And driven by a pointing hand of Light 

Across his soul’s unmapped immensitudes. 

A pilgrim of thé everlasting Truth, : 
Our measures cannot hold his measureless mind; 
He has turned from the voices of the narrow realm 


' And left the little lane of human Time. 


In the hushed precincts of a vaster plan 
He treads the vestibules of the Unseen, 
Or listens following a bodi'ess. Guide ` 
To a lonely cry in boundless vacancy. 
All the deep cosmic murmar falling still, 
He lives in the hush before the world was born, 
His soul left naked to the timeless One. 
. Far from compulsion of created things 
` Thought and its shadowy idols disappear, 
The moulds of form and person are undone. 
The ineffable Wideness knows him for its own. 
A lone forerunner of the Godward earth, 
Among the symbols of yet unshaped things - à 
. Watched by closed eyes, mute faces of the Unborn, 3 
- He journeys to meet the Incommunicable, ` ; 
Hearing the echo of his single steps. : 
- In the eternal courts of So'itude. ` 
` A nameless Marvel fills the motionless hours. 
His spirit mingles with Eternity’s heart 
And bears the silence of the Infinite. 
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In a divine retreat from mortal thought, 
In a prodigious gesture of soul-sight, 
His being towered into pathless heights, 
Naked of its vesture of humanity. — , 
As thus it rose, to meet him bare and pure 
A strong Descent leaped down. A Might, : a Flame, 
A Beauty half-visible with deàthless eyes, —— 
A violent Ecstasy, a Sweetness dire, 
. Enveloped him with its stupendous limbs 
And penetrated nerve and aeart and brain 
That thrilled and fainted with the epiphany: 
His nature shuddered in the Unknown’s grasp. 
In a moment shorter than Death, longer than Time, 
By a power more ruthless than Love, happier than Teque 
Taken sovereignly into eternal arms, ` 
Haled and coerced by a stark absolute bliss, 
In a whirlwind circuit of delight and force 
Hurried into unimaginable depths, . 
. Upborne into immeasurable heights, - 
It was torn out from its mortality — 
And underwent a new and bourneless cand E 
` -An Omniscient knowing: without sight or ee 
' An indecipherable Omnipctence, l 
A mystic Form that could contain the sorida 
Yet make one human breast its passionate shrine, 
_ Drew him out of his seeking loneliness : 
Into the magnitudes of Ged's embrace. 
As when a timeless Eye annuls the hours ` 
Abolishing t the agent and the act, 
So now his : spirit shone out wide, blank, pure: 
His wakened miind became an empty slate — 
On which the Universal ard Sole could write. 
All that represses our fallen consciousness 
_ Was taken from him like a forgotten load: 
A fire that seemed the body-of a god 
Consumed the limiting figures of the past 
- And made large room for a new self to live. 
: Eternity’s contact broke tke moulds of sense. 
A greater force than the ezrthly held his limbs, 
Huge workings bared his wrdiscovered sheaths, — 
Strange.energies wrought and screened-tremendous hands, , 
; Unwound the’ triple cord of mind and freed. 
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The heavenly wideness of a Godhead's gaze. 


` As through a dress the wearer's shape is séen, _ 
„There reached through forms to the hidden absolute 


A cosmic feeling and transcendent sight. 
Increased and heightened were the instruments. 
Illusion lost her aggrandising lens; 

As from her failing hand the measures fell, 
Atomic looked the things that loomed so large. 
The little ego’s ting could join no more; 

In the enormous spaces of the self 


` The body now seemed only a wandering shell, 


His mind the mariy-frescoed outer court 

Of an imperishable Inhabitant: 

His spirit breathed a superhuman air. 

"The imprisoned deity rent its magic fence 

As with a.sound of thunder and of seas, 

Vast barriers crashed around the huge escape. 
Immutably coeval with the world, 

Circle and end of every hope and toil 

Inexorably drawn round thought and act, 

The fixed immovable peripheries 

Effaced themselves beneath the Incarnate's tread. 
The dire velamen and the bottomless crypt 
Between which life and thought for ever move, 
Forbidden still to cross the dim dread bounds, 
The guardian darknesses mute and formidable, ' 


. Empowered to circumscribe the. wingless spirit 


In the boundaries of Mind and Ignorance, 
Protecting no more a dual eternity 
Vanished rescinding their enormous role: 
Once figure of creation's vain ellipse, 

The expanding zero lost its giant curve. ` 
The old adamantine vetos stood no more: 


Overpowered were earth and Nature's obsolete rule; | 


The python coils of the restricting Law 
Could not restrain the swift arisen God: 
Abolished were the scripts of destiny. 


- There was no small death-hunted creature more, 
No fragile form of being to preserve P 
, From an all-swallowing Immensity. 


The great hammer-beats of a pent-up world-heart 
Burst open the narrow dams that keep us safe 


- 
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Against the forces of the universe. . — . > 
The soul and cosmos faced as equal powers. 
A boundless being in a nieasureless Time 
Invaded Nature with the infinite; : 

He saw unpathed, unwalled his tita scope. 


All was uncovered to his sealless eye. 

A secret Nature stripped: of her defence, 
Once iri a dreaded half-light formidable, 
Overtaken in her mighty privacy 
Lay bare to the burning splendour of*his will. . 
In shadowy chambers lit by a strange sun 

. And opening hardly to hid mystic keys 
Her perilous arcanes and hooded Powers - 
Confessed the advent of a mastering Mind 
And bore the compulsion of a time-born gaze. 
Incalculable in their wizard modes, ' 
Immediate and invincible in their act, 

‘Her secret strengths natural to greater worlds, 
The occult privilege of demigods _ 
And the sure power-pattern of her cryptic signs, 
Her diagrams of geometric force, 
Her potencies of marvel-fraught design 
Courted employment by an earth-nursed might. 
A conscious Nature's quick machinery ` 
Armed with a latent splendour of miracle 
The prophet-passion of a seeing Mind, 
And the lightning bareness of a free soul-force. | 
All once impossible deemed could now become 
A natural limb of póssibility, 
À new domain of normalcy supreme. 
An almighty occultist erects in space: 


This seeming outward. world which tricks the sense; 


He weaves his hidden threads of consciousness, 
He builds bodies for his shapeless energy; 


Out of the unformed and vacant Vast he has made 


` His sorcery of solid images, 

His magic of formative number and design, 
The fixed iirational links none can annul, 
This criss-cross tangle of invisible laws; 

His infallible rules, his Covered processes,  ' 
Achieve unerringly an inexplicable. 
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Creation where our error ca-ves dead frames 
Of knowledge for a living igaorance. 


` So, sovereignly, she too creates her field, 


She too can make an order of her caprice, 

As if her rash superb wagered to outvie - 
The veiled Creator's cosmic secrecies. 

The rapid footsteps of her phantasy, 

Amid whose falls wonders lixe flowers rise, 

Are surer than reason, de-tez than device 

And swifter than Imagination’s wings. 


* All she new-fashiorts by the thought and word, 


Compels all substance by her wand of Mind. 
Mind is a mediator divinity: 

Its powers can undo all Nature’s work: 
Mind can suspend or change earth’s concrete law. 
Affranchised from earth-Labit’s drowsy seal 
The leaden grip of Matte: it can break; . 
Indifferent to the angry stare of Death, 

It can rule as sovereign life’s organic acts: 

A simple fiat of its thinking force, 

The casual pressure of its slight ascent 

Can liberate the Energy dumb and pent 
Within its chambers of mystzrious trance: 


Tt makes the body's sleep a puissant arm, 


Holds still the breath, the beatings of the heart, 
While the unseen is founc, tie impossible done, 
Communicates without mears the unspoken thought; 
It moves events by its bare silent will, 

Acts at a distance without hends or feet. 
This giant Ignorance, this dwarfish Life 

It can illumine with a prophet sight, 

Invoke the bacchic rapture, .the Fury’s goad, 
In our body arouse the demon or the god, 
Call in the Omniscient and Omnipotent, 
Awake a forgotten Almightiness within. — 
In its own plane a shining emperor, 

Even in this rigid realm, Mind can be king: 


- The logic of its demigod Idea, 


In the leap of a transitional moment brings 
Surprises of creation never achieved 

Even by Matter’s strange unconscious skill. 
All’s miracle here and can by miracle change. 
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' This is that secret Nature's edge of ihr. 
On the margin of great immaterial planes,. 
In kingdoms of an untrammeélled glory-of force, 

. Where Mind is master of the life and form 

And soul fulfils its thoughts by its own power, 
She meditates upon mighty words and looks ' 
‘On the unseen links that join the parted spheres. 
Thence to the initiate who observes her laws ' 

_ She brings the light of her mysterious realms: 
Here where he stands, his feet on a prostrate world, 
His mind no more cast into Matter's fhould, 

"Over their bounds in spurts of splendid strength 

: She carries their magician processes 

And the formulas of their stupendous speech, 

Till heaven and hell become purveyors to earth 

_ And the universe the slave of mortal will. ~.” 

A mediatrix with veiled and nameless gods ` 

` Whose alien will touches our human life, 
Imitating the World-Magician’s ways 
She invents for her self-bound free will its grooves:? 
From every source she has taken her cunning means, 
All worlds she makes the partners of her work; 
She draws from the free-love marriage of the planes 
Elements for her creation's tour-de-force. - 

' A wonder-weft of knowledge incalculable, 
A compendium of divine invention's feats 

. She has combined to make the unreal trüe 

Or liberate suppressed realities: 

Pell-mell she shepherds her occult mightinesses,  : 

‘Hér mnemonics of the craft of the Infinite, l 
Jets of the screened subliminal’s caprice, 

Tags of the gramarye of Inconscience, ^.^ 
And freaks of a sovereign Truth without a law 
And peeps and lightning-leaps of prophecy, 

And warnings from the. daemonic inner voice, 
Oracles that break out from behind the shrine 

-And intimations to the inner ear, 

Abrupt interventions stark and absolute 
And the superconscient's unaccountable acts, - 

` . Have woven her balanced web of miracles ' 

And the weird technique of her tremendous art. 
This bizarre kingdom passed into “his charge. 
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As one resisting more the more she loves, 

Her great possessions and her power and love 
She gave, compelled, with a reluctant joy; 
Herself she gave for raptcre and for use. 
Absolved from aberrations in deep ways, 

The end she recovered for which she was made: 
She turned against the evil she had helped 

Her engined wrath, her irvisible means to slay; 
Her dangerous moods and arbitrary force 

She surrendered to the service of the soul 

And the control of & spirizual will, — 

A greater despot tamed her despotism. 
Assailed, surprised in the fortress of her self, 
Conquered by her own unexpected King, 
Fulfilled and ransomed by her servitude, 

She yielded in a vanquished ecstasy, 

Her sealed hieratic wisdom forced from her, 
Fragments of the mystery of omnipotence. 


A border sovereign is the occult Force. l 4 
A threshold guardian of the earth-scene’s Beyond, 


. She has canalised the outbreaks of the.Gods. 


As gold-robed handmaids wait upon a queen, 

Behind her pressed a throng of radiant planes; 

Her reign received their numberless influences, 

Their lion-forces crouched beneath her feet; 

The future sleeps unknown behind their doors. 

There are infernal vistas, peeps divine; 

Ideas tempt endlessly the exploring mind 
And countless voices visit the charmed ear; 
A million figures pass and are seen no more. — 

This seemed a forefront of.God's thousandfold house, - 
A beginning of the half-screened Invisible. 

A magic porch of entry glimmered there, 

A court of the mystical traffic of the worlds, 

A balcony and miraculous facade. 

Above her opened higher immensities; 

All the unknown looked oat from boundlessness: 

It showed upon an edge of hourless Time, 

Gazing out of some everlesting Now, 

Its shadows gleaming with the birth of gods, 

Its foreheads glowing witt the Oversoul, `` 
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‘Its forms projected from t tie Unknowable, .. ^ 
_ Its eyes dreaming of the Theffable, 

~ Its faces staring into eternty. 

Life in him learned its huge subconscient rear; 
The little fronts unlocked to the unseen Vasts: 
Her gulfs stood nude, her far transcendences 
Flamed i in transparencies cf crowded light. 


A giant order was discovered Ber, — 
Of which the tassel and extended fringe 
Are the scant stuff of our material lives. 
This overt universe whose figures hide 
The secrets of the supercoascient self, 

. Wrote clear the letters of ics glowing code: 

A map of subtle signs surpassing thought 
Was hung upon a. wall of iamost mind. 
‘Illumining the world’s concrete images 

Into significant symbols by its gloss, 

It offered to the intuitive exegete ` 

Its reflex of the eternal Mystery. . 
Ascending and descending twixt life’s poles 
The serried kingdoms of the graded Law 
Plunged from the Everlasting i into Time, 

` Then glad of a glory of multitudinous mind | 
' And rich with life's adventure and delight 


And packed with the beauty of Matter's sbapes and hues. 


Climbed back from Time into undying Self, 

Up a golden ladder carrying the Soul, 

Tying with diamond threads the Spirit's extremes. 
In this drop from consciousness to consciousness ^ 
. Each leaned on the occult -nconscient's powe; 

"The fountain of its needed Ignorance, 

Archmason of the limits by which it lives. 

Tn this soar from consciousness to consciousness 
Each lifted tops to That from which it came, 
Origin of all that it had ever been. 

And home of all that it covld still become.. , 
An organ scale of the Eternal’s acts, — — 
Mounting to their climax in an endless Calm, 
Paces of the many-visaged Wonderful, 

` Predestined stadia of the evolving Way, - 
Measures of the stature of the growing soul, 
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They hepe existence to itself ` 
. And, mediating twixt the heights and duos 
United the veiled married opposites 
And linked creation to tke Ineffable. © 
A last high world was seen where all worlds meet; - 
' In its summit gleam where Night is not nor Sleep, 
_ The light began of the Trinity. supreme. 
All there discovered what it seeks for here. 
. It freed the finite into bcundlessness ` 
And rose into its own eternities. 
The Inconscient feund its heart of consciousness, 
- The idea and feeling groping in Ignorance 
Their passionate clutch upon the body of Truth, 

. The music born in Matter’s silences - 
. The meaning it had held but could not voice; 
The perfect rhythm now only sometimes dreamed 
" Answered at last to the torn earth's hungty need; ` 
A grand solution closed the long impasse . 
To which the heights of mortal effort come. 
A reconciling Wisdom looked on life; 
. It took the striving undertones.of mind, 
_ It took the confused refrain of human hopes , 
And made of them a sweet and happy call: . 
It lifted from an underground of pain . 
The inarticulate murmur of our lives 
And found for it a,sense illimitable. ~ ` I 
A mighty oneness its perpetual theme, 
- It caught the soul’s faint scattered utterances, 
Read hardly twixt our lines of rigid thought 
. Or mid this drowse and coma on Matter’s breast 

„ Heard like disjointed mutterings in sleep; 

It grouped the golden links that they had lost 
. And showed to them ther divine unity,  ' 


/' Saving from the error of divided self 


The deep spiritual cry in all that is. 
All the great Words that toiled to express 1 the One 
Were lifted into an absoluteness of light, 
An ever burning Revelation's fire , 
' And the immortality of the eternal Voice. 
There was no quarrel more of truth with truth; 
The endless chapter of their differences 
Rewritten by a sole omniscient Scribe, . ` 
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. Its discords merged in an all-seeing speech 
That garbed the initial and original thought 
With the finality of an ult mate phrase: 
United were Time’s creat-ve mood and i tense 

" To the style and syntax of Identity. 

A paean swelled from the lost musing deeps; 

An anthem pealed to the triune ecstasies, 

A cry of the moments to the Immortal’s bliss. : 

As if the strophes of a cosmic ode, 

A hierarchy of climbing harmonies 

Peopled with voices and with-visages * 

Aspired in a crescendo of the Gods Eta 

From Matter's abysses tó the Spirit's peaks. . 

' Above were the Immortal s changeless seats, | 

White chambers of dalliance with Eternity 


^. And the stupendous gates of the Alone. 


Across the unfolding of tke seas of self 
Appeared the deathless countries of the One. 
A many-miracled consciousness unrolled’ — 
Vast aim and process and unfettered norms, : 
A larger Naturé's great familiar roads. = 
Affranchised from the net of earthly sense 

. Calm continents of potency were glimpsed; 
Homelands of beauty shut to human. eyes, 


Half-seen at first through wonder’s gleaming lids, . 


l Surprised the vision with felicity;  . 
Sunbelts of knowledge, m>onbelts of délight 

Stretched out in an ecstasy of widenesses 
Beyond our indigent corporeal range. 

"There he could enter, there awhile abide. 

_ A voyager upon uncharted routes 

. Fronting the viewless danger of the Unknown, 
-Adventuring across enormous realms, 
He broke into another Space and Time. 


END OF.CAHTO V 
END OF BOOK I 
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THE MASTER OF THE WORK* 
Q 
` TRANSCENDENT who is beyond all world and all Nature and yet. 


possesses the world and its nature, who has descended with 
something of himself into it and is shaping it into that which as yet 


' it is not, is the Source of our being, the Source of our works and 


their Master. But the Seat cf’ the Transcendent Consciousness is 
above in an absoluteness of divine Existence—and there too is the 
absolute. Power, Truth, Bliss of the Eternal—of which our menta- 
lity can form no conception and o? which even our greatest spiritual experi- 
ence is only a diminished reflection. in the spiritualised mind and heart, a 
faint shadow, a thin derivate. Yet proceeding from It there is a sort of golden 
corona of Light, Power, Bliss and Truth—a divine Truth-Consciousness 
as the ancient mystics called it, a Supermind, a Gnosis, with which this 
world of a lesser consciousness proceeding by Ignorance is in secret relation 
and which alone maintains it end rrevents it from falling into a disintegrated 
chaos. The powers weare now satisfied to call gnosis, intuition or illumination 


. are only fainter lights of which that is the full and flaming source, and between 
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the highest human intelligence end it there lie many levels of ascending 
consciousness, highest mental or overmental, which we would have to 
conquer before we arrived there or could. bring down its greatness and glory . 
here. Yet, however difficult, that ascent, that victory is the destiny of the 
human spirit and that luminous descent or bringing down. of the divine 
Truth is the inevitable term of tke troubled evolution of the earth-nature; 
that intended consummation is its raison d'etre, our culminating state and 
the explanation of our terrestrial existence. For though the Transcendental 
Divine is already here as the Purushottama in the secret heart of our mystery, 
He is veiled by many coats and disguises of his magic world-wide Yoga- 
Maya; it is only by the ascent and victory of the Soul here in the body that 


: the disguises can fall away and th: dynamis of the supreme Truth replace 


this tangled weft of half-truth that becomes creative error, this emergent 
Knowledge that is converted by its plunge into the inconscience of Matter 
and its slow partial return towards itself into an effective Ignorance. 

For here in the world, though the gnosis is there secretly behind existence, 
what acts is not the gnosis but a magic of Knowledge-Ignorance, an incal- 
culable yet apparently mechanical Overmind Maya. The Divine appears to 


* 'The Synthesis of Yoga, Chapter XI (Revised Version) 
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us here in one view as an equal, inactive and impersonal Witness Spirit, an’ 
immobile. consenting Purusha not bound by quality or Space or Time, whose 
. support or sanction is given impartially to the play of all action and energies - 
.which the transcendent Will has once pérmitted and authorised to fulfil 
themselves in the cosmos. This Witness Spirit, this immobile Self in things, 
seems to will nothing and determine nothing; yet we become aware that his 
very passivity, his silent presence compels all things to travel even in their 
ignorance towards a divine goal and attracts through division towards a 
yet unrealised oneness. Yet no: supreme infallible Divine Will seems to be 
there, only a widely deployed Cosmic Energy or a mechanical executive - 
Process, Prakriti. This is one side of the cosfnic Self} the other presents `` 
itself as a universal Divine, one in being, multiple in personality and power, 
who conveys to us, when we enter into the consciousness of his universal ` 
forces, a sense of infinite quality and will and act and a world-wide know- . 
ledge and a one yet innumerable delight; for through him we become one 
with all existences not only i in their essence but in their play of action, see 
` ourself in all and all in ourself, perceive all knowledge and thought and . 
feeling as motiens of the one Mind and: Heart, all energy and action as kine- . 
tics of the one Will in power, all matter and form as particles of the one. 
: Body, all personalities .as projections of the one Person, all egos as defor- 
mations of the one and sole real "I" in existence. In him we no longer 
stand separate, but lose our active ego in the universal movement, even as - 
by the Witness who is without qualities and forever unattached and un- 
éntangled, we lose our static ego in the universal: peace.. 

And yet ‘there remains a contradiction between these two terms, the aloof l 
divine Silence and the all-embracing divine Action, which we may heal in ` 
ourselves in a certain manner, in a certain high degree which seems to us’ 
complete, yet is not complete because it cannot altogether transform and 
conquer. A universal Peace, Light, Power, Bliss is ours, but its effective 
expression is not that of the Truth-Consciousness, the divine Gnosis, but 
still, though wonderfully freed, uplifted and illumined, supports only the 
present self-expression of the Cosmic Spirit and does not transform,as would . 
a transcendental Descent, the ambiguous symbols and veiled mysteries of a 
.world.of Ignorance. Ourselves are free, but the earth-consciousness remains 
in bondage; only a farther transcendental ascent and descent can- may 

heal the contradiction and transform and deliver. 

For there is yet. a third intensely close and personal aspect of the Master 
of Works, which is a‘ ‘key to his sublimest hidden mystery and ecstasy; for 
He detaches from the secret of the hidden Transcendencé'and the ambiguous 
display of the cosmic Movement an individual Power: of the Divine: 
that can mediate between the two and bridge our passage from the 
one to the other.. In this aspect the. transcendent and universal person - 
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iof the Divine conforms: itself zo ou: iadividudiled panel and 
` accepts a personal relation with us. at once. identified with us as 
- our supreme Self and yet close and different as our Master, Friend; - 
Lover, Teacher,. our-Father and our Mother, our "Playmate in! the great 
_world-game who has disguised himself throughout as friend and enemy, 
helper and opponent and, in all relations and in all workings that affect us, 
has led our steps towards our perfection and our release. It is through this 
-more personal manifestation that we are admitted to some possibility of the 
complete transcendental experience; for n him we meet the One hot merely 
in a liberated calm and peace, not merely with a passive or active submission 
' in our works or through thè mystery of union with a universal Knowledge l 
. and Power filling- and guiding us. but with an ecstasy: of divine Love and 
divineDelight that shoots up beyond silent Witness and active Wdrid-Power 
to some positive divination of a greater Leatific secret. For it is nót so much 
knowledge leading to some ineffable Absolute, not so much works lifting us 
beyond world-process to the originating supreme. Knower and Master, but 


` > rather this thing most intimate tc us, yet at present most ‘obscure, which 


. ‘keeps -fot us wrapt in its passionete veil the deep and rapturous secret -of 
the ‘transcendent Godhead and some ebsolute positiveness of its perfect : 
Being, its all-concentrating Bliss, its mystic Ananda. | : 
But the individual relation with the Divine does not always or. from the 
beginning bring into forcé a widest. enlargement | or a highest self-exceeding. 
At first this Godhead close to our being or immanent within us. Can be felt 
` fully only in the scope.of our personal nature and experience, & Leader and ` 
- Master, a Guide and Teacher, a Friend and: Lover, or else a Spirit, Power 
“or Présence, constituting and uplifting oar upward and enlarging movement 
_ by the force of his intimate realiry inhabiting the heart or ‘presiding over 
our nature from above even our highest intelligence. It is our personal 
evolution that is his preoccupatioa, a personal relation that is our joy and 
fulfilment, the building of our nature in-o his divine image that i is our self- 
` .finding and perfection. The outside world seems to exist only | as a field 
for this growth and a provider of materials or of helping and opposing 
forces for its successive stages. Our works done in it are. His- works, but 
even when they serve somie temporary universal end, their main purpose 
` for us is to make outwardly dynamic or give inward power to our relations 
. with this immanent Divine.. Many -seekers ask for no more or see the con- 
. tinuation and fulfilment of this spiritual flowering only in heavens beyond; 
the union is consummated . and madé perpetual.in an eternal, dwelling- 
place of His , perfection, joy and beauty. But this is not enough for the 
integral seeker; however intense and beautiful, a personal isolated achieve- 
ment cannot be his whole aim or -his entire existence. A time must come 
"when. the cim opens out to- the. universal; our vey individùality, 
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spiritual, mental, vital, physical evea, becomes sii it is seen as a` 


power of His universal Force and cosmic Spirit, or else it contains the 
universe in that ineffable wideméss which ‘comes to the individual 
. consciousness when it breaks its bonds and flows upward towards the 
Transcendent and on every side into the Infinite. 
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In a Yoga lived entirely on the spifitualised mental plane it is possible 


and even usual. for these three fundamental aspects of the .Divine—the 
Individual or- Immanent, the Cosmic and the*"Transcendent—to stand out 
as separate realisations.: Each by itself then appears sufficient to satisfy 
"the yearning of the. seeker. Alone with the. personal Divine iri the inner 
: heart's illumined secret chamber, he can build his being into the Beloved’s 
image and ascend. out of fallen Nature to dwell with Him in some heaven 
of the Spirit. Absolved in the ccsmic ‘wideness, , réleased from ego, his 


personality reduced to a point of "working of the universal Force, himself ” 
calm, liberated, deathless in universality, motionless'in the Witness Self - 


‘even: while outspread without limi- in unending. Space and Time, he can 
enjoy in the world the freedom of. the Timeless. One-pointed towards 
some ineffable Transcendence, casting away his personality, shedding from 
him the labour and trouble of the universal Dynamis, he can escape into 


an inexpressible Nirvana, annul all things. in an intolerant exaltation . of 


flight into the Incommunicable. 

But none of these achievements is enough for one who seeks the wide 
completeness of an integral Yoga. An individual salvation is not.enough 
for him; for he finds himself open-ng to a cosmic consciousness which, far 
. exceeds , by’ its breadth and vastness the narrower intensity of a limited 
individual fulfilment, and its call is imperative; driven by that immense 
compulsion, he must break through all separative boundaries, spread him- 
‘self in world-Nature, contain the universe. Above too, there is urgent upon 


him a dynamic‘ realisation pressing from the Supreme upon this world of : 


beings, and only some encompass-ng and exceeding of the cosmic con- 
sciousness can release into manifestation here that yet unlavished splendour. 


But the cosmic consciousness too is nor sufficient; for it is not all the Divine. 


"Reality, not integral. These is a.civine secret behind personality that he | 
must discover; there, waiting in it to be delivered here into Time, stands : 


the mystery of the embodiment of the Transcendence. In the cosmic’ . 
consciousness there remains at the end a hiatus, an.unequal equation of ' 


-a highest Knowledge that can liberate. but not effectuate with a Power 
` seeming to use. a limited Knowledge or masking itself with a surface 


. Ignorance that can create. but creates imperfection or a perfection-transient, 


i 
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limited and in fetters. On one side there is a free undynamic Witness, and 

. on the other side a-bound Executrix of action who has not been given all 
the means of action. The reconcilation of these companions and opposites 
seems to be reserved, postponed, held back in an Unmanifest still beyond 
us. But, again, a mere escape irto some absolute Transcendence leaves 
` personality unfulfilled and the universal action inconclusive and cannot 
satisfy the integral seeker. He feels that the Truth that is for ever is a Power 
that creates as well as a stable Existence; it is not a Power solely of illusory 
or ignorant manifestation. The ecernal Truth can manifest its truths in. © 
'Time;.it can create in Knowledge and not only in Inconscience and Igno- 
tance. A divine Descent ne less than an ascent to.the Divine is possible; 
there is a prospect of the bringing down of a future perfection-and a present 
deliverance. As his knowledge wicens, it becomes for him more and more 
evident that it was this for which the Master of Works cast down the soul 
within him here as a spark of His fire into the darkness, that it might grow 
there into a centre of the Light that is for ever. 

The Transcendent, the Universal, the Individual are three | powers over- 
arching, underlying and penetrating the whole manifestation; this is the 
first of the Trinities. In.the unfolding of consciousness also, these are the 
three fundamental terms and none cf them can be neglected if we would 
have the experience of the whole Truth of existence. Out of the individual l 
we wake into a vaster freer cosmic consciousness; but out of the; universal . 
too with its complex of forms and powers we must emerge by a still greater 
self-exceeding into a consciousness without limits that is founded on the 
Absolute. And yet in this ascension we do not really abolish but take up |. 
and transfigure what we seem to leave; for there is a height where the three 
live eternally.in each other, on that height they are blissfully joined in a 
nodus of their harmonised oneness. But that summit is above the highest 
and largest spiritualised mentality, even if some reflection ofiit can be 
experienced there; mind, to attain D it, to live there, must exceed itself and 
be transformed into a supramen:al gnostic light, power and substance. 
In this lower diminished consciousaess a harmony can indeed be attempted, 
but it must always remain imperfect; a co-ordination is possible, not a 
simultaneous fused fulfilment. An ascent out of the mind is, for any greater 
realisation, imperative. Or else there must be, with the ascent or consequent 
. to it, a dynamic descent of the self-existent. Truth that exists always 

uplifted- in its own light above Mind, eternal; prior to the manifestation. 

of Life and Matter. | 

' For Mind is Maya, sat-asat: there is a field of embrace of the true and the 
false, the existent and the non-existent, and itis in.that ambigüous field 
that Mind seems to reign; but even in its own reign it is in truth a diminished 
consciousness, it is not. part of the original and supremely originating power 
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of the Eternal. Even if Mind is able to reflect some image of essential Truth 
in its substance, yet the dynamic force and action of Truth appears init 
always broken and divided. All Mind can do is to piece together the frag-. 

_ ments or deduce a unity; truth of Mind is only a balf-truth or a portion of a 
puzzle. Mental knowledge is always relative, partial. and inconclusive, and 

: its outgoing action and creation come out still more confused in its steps or 
precise only in narrow limits and by imperfect piecings together. Even in 
this diminished consciousness the Divine manifests as a Spirit in Mind, 
just as He moves as a Spirit in Life or dwells still more obscurely.as.a Spirit 
in Matter; but not here is His full dynamic revelation, not here the perfect 
identities of the Eternal. Only when we cross the border into a larger lumi- 
nous consciousness and self-aware substance where divine Truth is a native 
and not a stranger, will there be revealed to us the Master of our existence in : 
the imperishable integral truth of His being and His powers and His work- 
ings. Only there, too, will His. works in us assume the flawless movement of 
His unfailing supramental purpose. ` l ' 


a ox 7 * 


But that is the erid of a long and difficult journey, and the Master of works 
does not wait tilt then to meet the seeker on the path of Yoga and put His 
secret or half-shown Hand upon him and upon his inner life and actions. 
Already He was there in the world as the Originator and Receiver of works. 
behind the dense veils, of the’ Inçonscient, disguised in force of Life, visible 
to the Mind through symbol godheads and figures. It may well be in these 
disguises that He first meets the soul destined to the way of.the integral: 
Yoga. Or.even, wearing still vaguer niasks, He may be conceived by us as an 
Ideal or mentalised as an abstract. Power of Love, Good, Beauty or Know- 
ledge; or, as we turn our feet towards. the Way, He may come to us veiled as 
the call of Humanity or a Will in things that drives towards the deliverance 
of the world from the grasp of Darkness and Falsehood and Death and 
Suffering—the great quaternary of the Ignorance. Then, after we have 
entered the’ path, He envelops us with His wide and mighty liberating © 

. Impersonality,or moves near to us with the face and form òf a personal God- 
head. In and around us we feel a Power that upholds and protects and. 
cherishes; we hear a Voice that guides, a conscious Will greater than our- 
selves rules us; an imperative Force moves our thought and actions and our . 
very body; an ever-widening Consciousness assimilates ours, a living Light 
of Knowledge lights all within, or a Beatitude invades us; a Mightiness 
presses from above, concrete, massive and overpowering, and penetrates and 
pours itself into the very stuff of our nature; a Peace sits there, a “Light, a 
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life itself, sweet as love, encompassing like the sky, dies like deep!waters. A 
Friend walks'at our side; a Lover is with us in our heart’s secrecy; a Master 
of the Work and the Ordeal points our way; a Creator of things uses us as 
His. instrument; we are in the arms of the eternal Mother. All these more .. 
`, seizable. aspects in which the Ineffable meéts us are truths, and| not mere 
helpful symbols or useful imaginations; butas we progress, their first i imper- . 
fect formulations in our experience yield to a larger vision of the < one Truth 
"that i$ | behind them. At each step their mere mental masks are shed and they 
acquire a larger, d profounder, a more intimate significance. At last on the 
supramental borders all these Godheads combine their sacred forms and, 
without at all ceasing to We, coalesce togethet. On this path the Divine - 
Aspects have not revealed themselves only in order to be cast away; they are 


- not temporary spiritual- convenierices or compromises with an illusory Con- ` 
'. Sciousness.or dream-figures myste-iously cast upon us by the incommunic-- ` 


able superconscience of the Absolite; on thé contrary, their power increases 
. and their absoluteness reveals itself as they draw near to the Truth from 
which they issue. 
For that now superconscient Transcendence is a | Power as well as an . 
: Existence. The supramental Transcendence is not-a vacant Wonder, but 
an inexpressible which contains foe ever all essential things that have issued 
` from it; it holds them there in their supreme everlasting reality; and their 
.own characteristic-absolutes. The diminution, division, degradation that 
. create here the sense of an unsatisfactory puzzle, a mystery of Maya, them- 
‘selves diminish and fall from us in our ascension, and the Divine Powers ` 
assuine their real forms and appear more and more as. the terms of a Truth 
` in process of realisation here. A soul of the Divine js here slowly awaking . 
out of its involution and concealment in the material Inconscience. The 
Master of our works is not a` Master of illusions, but a supreme Reality _ 
_who is working out his self-éxpressive realities delivered. slowly from the - 
cocoons of the Ignorance in which for the purposes of an evi lutionary 
manifestation they were allowed for. awhile- to- slumber. For the supra- - 
: mental ‘Transcendence is not a thing absolutely apart and unconnected 
‘with our . present existence. Itis a greater Light out of. which all this 
has come for the adventure of the Soul lapsing into the Inconséience and 
J emerging out of it, and, while that adventure proceeds, it waits Isupercon- 
scient above our minds till it can become conscious in us. Hereafter it will 
. unveil itself and by the unveiling reveal to us all the- significance of- -our . 
own being and our works; for it will disclose the Divine whose fuller mani- `. 
festation in the world will release and accomplish that covert significance. : 


- In that disclosure the Transcendent Divine will be more and more made `` 


known to us as the supreme Existence and the Perfect Source of all that - 
we are; but Legale we shall see Him as a Master of works and creation 


f 
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prepared to pour out more and more of Hiniself into the field of His mani- 
festation. The cosmic consciousness and its action will appear no longer 
as a huge regulated Chance, but as a field of. the manifestation; there the 
Divine is seen as a presiding and pervading Cosmic Spirit who receives - 
all out of the Transcendence and develops what descends into forms that 
are now an. opaque disguise or.a baffling half-disguise, but destined to be 
a transparent revelation. The indizidual consciousness will recover its 
true sense and action; for it is the form of a Soul sent out from the 
Supreme and, in spite of all appearances, a nucleus or nebula in which the 
Divine Mother-Force is ar work for the victorious embodiment of the 
timeless and formless Divine in Time and Matter. This will reveal itself 
slowly to our vision and experience as the will of the Master of works and ` 
as their own ultimate significance, which alone gives to world-creation 
and to our. own action in the world a light and a meaning. To recognise - 
that and. to. strive towards its effectration is the whole burden of the Way 
of Divine Works in the muet Yoga. . 


/.' SRI AUROBINDO 


.THE FUTURE POETRY (continued)* ` 
THE SUN OF POETIC TRUTH | 


HAT is the kind of truth which we can demand fort thé spirit of 
poetry? We have all our own notions of the Truth and that gives 

an ambiguous character to the word. But first there is the primary objection 
that the poet has nothing at all to do with any other kind of truth or with 
Truth at all for her-own sake, but is a lover only of Beauty, not truth but 
imagination her winged servant and the radiant messenger of the Muse. 
But even this point of view, deeply considered, only shows that art is not 


| 8n imitation or reproduction of outward Nature, but rather missioned to: 


give by the ‘aid of a transmuting facclty something more inwardly true than 
the external life and appearance. 

And next, there is the quite opposite: idea that the material of other is 
the reality of life in its most strenuous vital sense. "And we are even told. . 
that poetry. to be true to life must. manage her rhythmic movement so as . 
to creep and trip and run and bound elong with it; reproduce every bang and 
stumble and shuffle and thump. of the vital steps. Here what is demanded 


* A summary of Sri Aurobindo's Future Poetry (“Arya”, 1917-1920) 
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is not beauty but power or rather force. And it'cannot be denied that 
the crudity of actual life so treated and heightened in art—for art cannot 
` merely reproduce, it cannot help heightening—gives us a new sensation, . 
. because a crude and heady wine setting up an agreeable disturbance in 
-the midriff and bowels and a viclent satisfaction in the brain and can be 
given by a powerful writer a wide appeal demanding no effort of taste or 
understanding from the average man. 

Then there is the old academic conception, truth of a certain selective 
imagination and taste consonant with reason. And in this connection we 
have many familiar notions chasing each other across the field, of poetry and 
philosophy, of poetry as a eriticism of life, etc. 

The poetic Truth of which I am speaking has nothing to-do with any of 
these limitations. Truth, as shé is seen by us in the end, is an infinite god- . 
dess; she is no enemy of imagination which is perhaps the very colour of her 
creative process. Now it is some-hing of this infinite Truth which poetry 
succeeds in giving us with a high power, in its own way of beauty, by its own 
means. But truth of poetry is not truth of philosophy or truth of science or 
truth of religion. A poet may have a religious creed or subscribe to a system 
of philosophy, but the moment he »egins to argue out his system intellectually 
in verse or puts up a dressed-up science straight into metre or else inflicts 
rhymed sermons or theological disputatións on us, he is breaking the law 
(even though all this has often Seen done with a z tolerable; sometimes a 
considerable or total success). ` 

For this is another cult and worship jd thé moment he stands béfore : 
the altar of the Muse, he has to change the robes of his mind and serve the 
rites of a different consecration. Still it remains true that the poet may 
express precisely the same thing in essence as the philosopher or the man of 
religion or the man of science, provided he converts it into truth of poetry; 
it will be still better for his art if he saw it originally with the poetic insight. 
"This distinction between poetic and other truth, well enough felt but not 
always well observed, and their fusion and meeting-place are worth dwelling 
upon; for if poetry is to do all it can for us in the new age, it will include 
increasingly in its scope much that will be common to it with philosophy, 
religion and, even in a broader sense with science, and yet if will at the same 
time develop more intensely its own insight and its own manner. - 

‘There is a whole gulf of difference. The philosopher sees in the dry 
light of reason, proceeds dispassicnately by a severe analysis and abstraction 
of the intellectual content of the truth, a logical slow close stepping from 
idea to pure idea, a method diffcult and nebulous to the ordinary, hard, 
arid, impossible to the poetic mind. The scientist proceeds also by the intel- ' 

' lectual reason but with a microscopic scrutiny which it brings to bear on an 
analysis of sensible fact and process.and on the correct measure and relation 
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‘of force and energy as it is seen working on the phenomenal stuff of existence, 
and joins continually link of fact with fact and coil of process with process 
till he has under his hand at least in skeleton and tissue the whole connected 
chain of apparent things. But to the poetic mind this is a dead, mechanical 
. thing. The poetic mind loves to look on breathing acting life in its perfected 
synthesis and rhythm, seizes the soul of wonder of things, not the mechanical 
miracle; it sees gt once in a flood of coloured light, in a moved experience, 
in an ecstasy of the coming of the word, in splendours of form, in a sponta- 
neous leaping out of inspired idea upon idea, sparks of the hoof-beats of the . 
white-flame horse, Dadhikravan, galloping up the mountain of the gods or 
breath and hue of wing Striking into wing of irised broods of Thought flying . 
over earth or up towards heaven. ^  , 

The initial function of religion again is to make dur the abprcadies of 
the soul to the Highest, to God, at first by laying on the mind a scheme of 
religious knowledge or guiding creed and dogma, or moral instruction, a 
thing apart in its own field from poetry. But in its truly revealing side of 
. intuitive being and experience we find that the essence of religion is an 
'aspiration and adoration of the soul towards the Divine; and poetry also 
on its heights turns to the same things. The characteristic method and 
first field of all these things is indeed wide apart, büt at their end when they 

come into their deepest spirit, they begin to approach each other and touch; 

and because of this greater affinity; philosophy, psychic and spiritual science 

and religion are found in the ancient Indian culture woven into one unity, . 
and when they turn to tlie expression of their most intuitive experience, it is 

always the poetic word which they use. 

"The meeting of these different fields and paths is not there at the base, but 
on the tops. The steps of poetry rise to these heights on her own side of the 
mountain of the gods. But even.at different altitudes the poet brings out, 
sometimes as if by accident, sometimes with a conscious intention the same - 
essential truths as the philosopher or the man of religion. An instance or - 
two will show the approximation and the difference. Religion brings us a - 
command to love our neighbours as ourselves and even our enemies. Lister- 
ing to Creon's fierce reproach to Antigone in her unnatural refusal to hate the 
national enemy, we hear suddenly start out the high and proud reply, *Not 
to join in hate, but to join in love was I born!” The Athenian poet intended 
no moral instruction, calls up no religious emotion into his line, is concerned 
only with a crucial situation in life, the revolt of natural affection against 

_ the rigid claims of law, Nation, State. It is a simple cry of the voice of 
nature and life, yet there breathes behind it a greater thought which is 
not so far from the truth underlying religious teaching and spiritual 
experience. The poet hardly himself knows what he has done since he is 
absorbed in sight and satisfied with the joy of beautiful creation, 
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The poet of the Gita Has the conscious. intention of laying the form ol 
unity on the soul of the hearer and moving him to seek the full experience. 
That is something high, grave, couched in the language of the inspired 
reason, yet poetical, because it adds to the fundamental idea of visualising 
and bringing home the spiritual experience, the sustaining emotion of the | 

` thing felt and a touch of life. "The same unicing alchemy and fusion between - 
truth of philosophy and poetic truth is contiriually found in Indian literature. 
All the old Rig Veda, all the Vaishnava poetry of North and South had 
. behind it an elaborate Yoga. Today much of the poetry of Tagore is the - 
sign of such a sadhana. One inay almost though not quite say that 
there is nothing in infinite T ruth that the poet cannot make his material; 
the condition, the limitation, is -only in the way and pee that 
means enormously much. 

The real distinction therefore is in the primary or. essential aim of poetry ° 
and in the imperative condition which that aim lays upon the art., ; Its func- 

tion is not to teacH truth of any particular kind, nor indeed.to teach at all, 
nor to pursue knowledge nor to serve any religious or ethical aim, butto . 
embody beauty in the word and give delight. But there are always three - 

things which we find present in utterance and which may be taken as the- 
tests of its measure of power. First, there is a force of inspired seeing which 
gives us the appeal of some reality of self or mind or world. Then, there 
' must be the touch, presence, breath of the very life, not the outward only, 
but the inward life, a creative interpretation which brings "home to us as 
much as may be of what Nature is or things or we are. And again that 
must carry in it and arouse in us an emotion of its touch on the’ soul, not- 
the raw emotion of the vital parts, but a spiritual essence of feeling to which 
our inner strands can vibrate. A direct spiritual perception and vision called 
by us intuition, however helped or prepared by other powers, can alone 
avail to give us these things. Imagination is only the poet’s most powerful 
aid for the discovery and interpretative creetion. The poet having to bring 


‘home something, even in things common, which is not obvious to surface’. . 


experience, avails himself’ of i image, symbol. His fictions are not charming 
-airy nothings. : 
If is E this cass TAE Oan nb ot Ue Suo role tdi im vile 
universal light the poet creates. Eut all dépends on how he sees Or uses 
the light, and there are many ways of doing both. And where then i is the ` 
highest range of sight into which the mind of the poet can rise? If some 
kind of intuitive seeing is at the beck of his imaginative vision and the red] . 
power that calls down the inspired word, it will be only when he can rise 
to its soürce and live in the fullness of a highest intuitive mind. The poetry 
which will accomplish this will be able to see, though in another way than 
that of philosophy: and religion, the self oi the Eternal. Much aie been 
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done by the art of self-expression; ich remains to be done. A beginning of 
such an endeavour we have seen to be the noblest’ strain in recent work. 
The Veda speaks in one of its symbolic hints of the fountain. of eternal . 
Truth round which stand the illumined powers of thought -and life. There 
under the eyes of delight and the face of imperishable beauty of the Mother . 
of creation and bride of the etérnal Spirit they lead their immortal dance. 
The poet visits that marvellous source in his superconscient mind and.brings . 
to us some strain or some vision of her face and her works. To find the 
way into that circle with the waking self is to be the seer-poet and discover 
. the highest power ‘of the inspired word, the mantra. NS 


THE BREATH OF GREATER LIFE. 


The turn > oe poetry in the age which we have left behind was, as- was 
inevitable in a reign of dominant intellectuality, a preoccupation with 
reflective thought; the poets of the middle nineteenth century in England and 
America philosophised, morglised or criticised life in energetic and telling 
or beautiful and ‘attractive. or competent and cultured verse; but they did 
not represent life with success or interpret it with high poetic power or 
inspired insight and were not stirred and uplifted by any deeply great-vision 
of truth. It gives the impression of a heavy air, an inhibition ‘of the greater 
creative movements. The few poets who strained towards a nearer hold 
upon life, had to struggle against this atmosphere which weighed upon their 
mind and ‘clogged their breath. And therefore in this epoch of bursting 


into new fields, one of the most insistent demands afid needs ofthe human ` 


mind, not only in poetry, but in thought itself and in spirit, has been. to 
lessen the tyranny of the reasoning and critical intellect, to return to, the 
power and sincerity of life. — 

The turn js.in itself. perfectly sound and its direction is to a certain ex- 
tent on the right line, even if it does not yet altogether see its own end . 
and there are many mistaken directions of this” urge. The enlightening 

powér of the poet’s creation is vision of truth, its moving power is 
8 passion of beauty and delight, but its sustaining power and that which, 
makes it great and vital is the breath of life. But words are ambiguous 
things and we must see what is the full extent of. our meaning when we.. 
say, as we may say, that the poet's first concern and his concern always is 
with ine VEN and Me with life. 


A SISIR KUMAR GHOSH 


THE NEW YEAR MESSAGE: ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


“Forward, for ever forward! 
At the end of the tunnel is tlie light... 
At the end of the fight i is the eee 


N these assured notes the Mother has voiced die authentic call. It is a 
A call to the individual seeker after Light, to the spiritual fighter for 

victory. It is also a call to mankind groping in the night, crying for the 
Light. 

Never before perhaps was huntanity so distraught as it is today. Ideals 
*for which its leaders toiled for cen-uries have crumbled down. Moral values 
are fast becoming things of the past. Ideals heralded with such a fanfare 
on the wings of Napoleonic victories in the last century no longer evoke 
even lip-sympathy. Truth as a governing principle in international relations 
has ceased to exist. Humanity appears to have fallen so low, slipped down 
so steep, that thinkers have. begur. to lose faith in the future. 

Hegel's bitter epigram that the one lesson we learn from History i is that ` 
: mankind refuses to learn from it, is more true today than ever.' Mankind 
has been continuously passing through crisis after crisis apparently without 
any ^ chastening effect. The latest cataclysm has had absolutely, no effect 
towards heightening the tone of the collective conscience. In fact, the War 
has not yet stopped; it continues, with this difference—that the war is not 
openly on the battlefield but on other more crucial planes, and that not 
between the erstwhile Allies and the Enemy but among the Allies themselves. 
Nothing is more tragic than to see Humanity losing faith in itself, accepting 
the inevitability of another armageddon; there is not merely a looking forward 
with resignation but even a positive contribution to ultimate self-destruction. 
It is said that our present cycle of civilisation has almost failed ae it shall 
go the way of those of earlier peoples. 

It is to this disillusioned, reeling humanity that this call is addressed. A 
couple of centuries is but a speck ir. the long mighty roll of Time. Humanity 
is not a creation of an extra-cosmic Chance, destined to go round and round 
itself in each cycle and perish. The universe is a willed creation of a Supra- 

. cosmic Truth-existence and has a purpose. Our earth is its pivotal point 
. and Man, asits highest evolved being, occupies a supreme position. Mankind 
has progressively risen and contintes to do so. Its progress may have been 
slow, but it is purposive. Starting from the individual unit, the aggregate- 
units have been progressively larger and larger—the family, the clan, the 
tribe, the larger groupings and the nations with their corresponding terri- 
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torial habitats, the hamlet, the village, the city, the principality, the country. 
It was inevitable that each expansion from the smaller to the larger unit 
should have been accompariied by some crisis or other. Today when Natute 
is preparing to take the next inevitable leap from the nation-group to one 
International Unit, the crisis is the severest. The group-egos are fighting 
hard for self-preservation and instinctively resist the process of being taken 
in by the Collective Whole. The present struggles, distrusts, rivalries— 
all result from this inner pressure for the next change. They are inevitable, 
even as physical ailments in the climacterics of the individual. Can they 
persist for ever? Mankind has a destiny, a destiny to grow into a perfect, 
- ordered and willed creation of a Creative Intelligence and cannot escape it. 
The way may be long; the path may be dark at many turns and points; 
but the end is there, an “ending” into the Light of Peace and Harmony. 
It may have to struggle for its very life; forces of darkness and misery fight 


to the last to preserve Man for their long-established supremacy. Yet the ` 


Creative Spirit has willed; the Truth-Will working in the heart of Humanity 
cannot be denied for all time; victory over the malevolent forces is-a cer- 
tainty. ‘To be disheartened by temporary failures does not accord with the 
. workings of Truth-Will turned towards the destination of mankind. The 
Truth, the Good, the Beautiful, cannot fail for ever. Steadfast adherence to 
these ideals should be active and, with faith in the wisdom of the guiding 
Will, mankind must direct its endeavours towards a larger and larger harmony 
- leading eventually to the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 
This no nation ór group of nations can achieve by the help of the material 
forces at ‘its disposal, nor by the helpful element of the so-called moral 
principles backing the brute force of men. It can be done only with the 
service of higher and supra-ethical spiritual elements reinforced by the 
Divine Powers that guard the onward march of men and nations. Indeed 
it is they that ultimalely guide the destiny of mankind. ` 


II 


But the collective life depends for its strength and progress mainly on 
the lead and help given by its tallest figures. It is the individual who helps 
and on critical occasions orientates also the lines of development his en- 
vironment shall take—though it is true that every individual is not meant 
for that role. The fulcrum of life and progress lies in a subtler and inner 
plane, and only those who are competent to wield it are the real leaders 


who fight the battle and seek for the Light: It is to these seekers for Light, `- 


aspirants for Truth, that the message is primarily addressed. Of al] the paths, 
that of the spiritual seeker is the hardest. A few are called to it and of them 
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fewer meet with a reasonable measure of success. “The valley of death” 
is not a ferent of poetic imagination. The Path towards the Spirit is rugged,’ 
at times -ortuous, crowded with sombre shadows. Usually when an ardent 
spirit mexes the choice and takes to the culture of an inner life, ' it is some - l 
element i his being that is open ta the Light and is responsive to the higher 
Powers end receives the decisive touches and consummate gifts; But one 
‘point of contact or one element clone can ‘not sustain for ever the entire 
being. The aspiration naturally has to extend and pervade the other regions 
which ar- not all equally ready to open to the Divine. They have ‘their own 
' habits, tEeir own magnets, their own inheritances. They cling to their past 
and do mt easily yield to the Higter Influence. As a result, the. seeker feels 
a conflict in his own being, one part 2ulling this way and another; that way. 
This corlict within himself is particularly. strong and pervasive lin crucial 
stages waen definitive steps are to te taken., 
Inertiz and obstruction to chanze are sò strong in Nature that nothing 
.changes without resistance, and changes only when it must. The human. 
`- mind opposes the enlargement of its boundaries by casting doubts repeatedly - 
—at times very corroding doubts—on the very. existence and active will of 
. the Higher Truth. The vital and dyramic part in us, when it sees the very 
props of ts normal activity e.g. désiré, greed, ambition; being systematically 
flattened out, revolts violently or gets so depressed that the whole being 
seems td be enveloped in the feeling. The mnate instincts, the deep-rooted 
habits ofthe body go on relentlessly. with their own pull and add to the 
the diffculty. It. looks as.if happiness.and peace were things of the past _ 
with no possibility of return, even though one set.out in the firm belief ` 
that Goc's rule of Love and Harmony were possible on earth, But tthis - 
is a passage; the passage should rot be mistaken for a perpetual 1 misery, as 
an unencing means. The traveller 03 this track, if he i is sincere, feels the 
guidance of the Divine. Grace, sees the finger-prints in the steady growth 
of what appears to be quite an unreasonable faith in the Goal, faith that 
the dark passage cannot last for ever, that one'is securely led to the goal 
by the protecting Hand that set him on. the journey. The. pilgrim .must. 
“not -halt. If he does, he betrays his own soul which has impelléd him to- 
choose this other, more difficult lif for the sublime purpose:;He must ` 
go aheac. To advance, to move towards the needed change.is the law of 
life in th» spiritual plane as well, porin the material alone. The unwavering 
' soul is sure to be. carried safe by the Grace of the Divine through the 
{instrumentality of that substratum of light within—Faith.. : l 
But resistance within one's own being is not the only block in the way 
- of the spiritual seeker: Man does not exist all by himself apart from others. 
He canmt live by his own. air. The interdependence of beings is entire 
. and unqialified. There is a continuous interchange between himself and 
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the rest of the universe, m and unknown to him, and to that extent 
his progress is conditioned by the environmental influences. Besides, there . 
. are larger universal forces at work in the individual as a centre of their.- 
action. -These cosmic Powers have a great role to play in the inner develop- 

ment of man as lie begins to enlarge the ambit of his consciousness. But 

thé cosmos.is not a field of helpful Forces alone. The tradition that for 

every force of Light there is an opposing force of Darkness is not a myth. 

Forces do opérate in the cosmic field obstructing the growth of man towards 

the Godhead. In.the language of the ancient mystics, there is a regular 

. battle between these forces of darkness and evil on the one hand, and those 

of Light and the Good on tbe other, which seek to help those who invoke 

their aid. But the undivine forces cannot last for ever as they have no right 

and strength and support of truth in them for their sustenance. The spiri- 

tual warrior epposes and has to oppose the onsiaughts of these forces initially 

by his own strength based on the solid Faith in the Grace of the Guide. 
. Progressively his will and ‘spiritual fibre get toned up with each trial of 

Strength, and. his endeavours are ultimately crowned with success by the 

directing hand of the Divine who is ever-watchful and answers to the needs 

' of the hour. This, then, is the assurance, the. assurance of victory, the 

assurance of TREE that is vouchsafed to us in the clarion call of the Divine’ 
Mother. 


M. P. PANDIT 


JIVANMUKTA AND THE SUPERMAN 
(REPLY TO A LETTER) | 


T is necessary, at the outsét, to state in precise terms what we mean 
by Jivanmiukta or the supramental man. For when: we grasp the 
fundamentals of the two ideals, the difference between them will not be: 
difficult to see; also, there will be no room for underestimate of the one 
or overstatement of the other. : d 
A statement i$ made in the letter that a being “akin to an animal can - 
by. dint of -its own exertions obtain the mind of man and mové about in 
the world like a human being. Similar is the case of a man becoming a 
Jivanmukta.” “In Superman the race is evolvéd'into a higher species to 
receive the supramental light andlead a Divine life... By the descent of 
the supermind an urge is created to form a higher species... Jue o 
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The analogy in regard to Jivanmukta i is not apt. Neither an ‘ahimal akin : 
to man can get endowed with a human mind, nor a man akin to:an animal 
. can by his personal effort become a Jivanmukta. Again, it is, necessary 
to be cautious in using certain expressions of Sri Aurobindo in regard 
to the supramental man. When we speak of the supramental type, greater 
caution is necessary for a true grasp of the basic principles of the Yoga 
that Sri. Aurobindo adopts for the realisation of the Truth of the Superman 
as envisaged by him. And it is absclutely essential to note that:the terms 
he uses have special significances and their connotations could, be easily 
missed by-any one who is not familiar with the fundamentals of | ‘his teach- 
ings. Superman, Supermind, Descent, Divine life, Transformation, even 
the word Aspiration, each one of these—and many more are there—has 
‘a definite meaning and does not convey the same sense as is intended ‘in 
common parlance or by. others following a different teaching. ; 

Let us first state how Jivanmuxti is nota simple and easy matter or an 
attainment that can be won by-personal 'exertion alone. Nor is it possible for: 
any one who is not sufficiently developed to make his approach to this endea~_ 
vour. We shall look at the question of Jivanmukti in its practical aspect, and 
leave aside the various points of view from which it is looked at by the 


dialectical Vedantin. For there are certain schools of Vedantic thought which .- 


do not admit of the fact that Mukti is possible at all for man while on earth, 
though Truth-consciousness of a sort, they admit, is possible for one to 
arrive at in the embodied existence on earth. We shall therefore avoid these 
and other controversial views and look at this state as.described in the 
authentic utterances of saints and seers which are supported by the scriptures 
- such as:the Upanishads or the Gita. We shall proceed on the basis that 
Jivanmukti is the state of one’s liberation from the bonds of i ignorance while — 
breathing on earth. We recognise the fact that it is the supreme possible 
condition of the embodied soul i in which wisdom reigns and dispels doubts, 
and action is no bondage. It is-a state of consciousness liberated from 
Nature’s‘control in which the soul sees all existence as the One in which it is 
centred and realises its own. identity with it. The Gita’s description of the . 
` State of Brahmic consciousness and of the life of one who has attained it, in 
the II chapter and elsewhere, notably in the V chapter, gives us a clear idea 
` of what it means by liberation. When it uses the term Sada Mukta, always 
liberated, and couples it with its reference to Samadhi as an effortless normal 
"state of consciousness of the true sage, the fact is affirmed: beyond doubt 
that the Brahmic realisation and Jivanmukti are not two different things. - 
We may add that ‘realisation’ refers to the spiritual and psychological being 
of man while ‘Jivanmukti’ points to the living embodiment of the same. 
Various descriptions of Mukti are given in the scriptures Though they are 
apparently different, they will be found to be not contradictory at all, but 
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are so mentioned viewing the state of a Jivanmukta in various aspects. In one 
of the earliest Upanishads we find it stated that one who has realised Brahman 
: does not feel that he is in the body, much less look upon himself as the body, 
just-as a serpent does not look upon its cast-off slough as itself. Bodiless, 
he is still the spirit in the embodied life. Obviously, this is spoken of Jivan-. 
mukta in relation to the bodily existence. There are other: statements made 
of one who has realised thé Brahman, as related to his psycho-physical 
set-up in life, Wheri they speak of the unfastening of the knots of ignorance 
in the deeper and radical parts of the being, especially the knot of the ego 
in the heart, hridaya granthi, the statement is made at once in terms of the ` 
psycho-physical and spiritual elements. of the b&ing. In the later Upanishads 
` we find quite often a general description of the life of Jivanmukta in his rela- 
tion to the world-environment. All these statements are true in their proper 
perspective. But what we are eoncerned with here is the central realisation 
of the liberated man, the Jivanmukta. All these true realisations of those 
who live liberated from the imprisoning round of ego-bound mental and 
vital activities are essentially one, because Brahman, the ultimate Reality, 
is one and the same everywhere. But the points of initial contact and the 
lines of approach differ widely with the temperament and competence of 
the individual, Consequently, their expressions and methods are variously 
formulated so much so that we find them laying stress pn one element to the 
exclusion of others. Thus we find diverse types of Jivanmuktas. If the type 
is of an excessively metaphysical bent or the intensity of the realisation has 
. grown out of an abnormal disgust for the environment or if the type is chosen 
for stréssing the static and immobile aspect of Brahman or if that is the mood 
and occasion, then we may very well expect to hear that all is the One Brah- 
man, the Atman alone is real, eternally free; there is none really bound, 
therefore there is none to be really freed. There is, in fact, an oft-quoted 
verse which represents this view. “There is no bondage, no birth, none is- 
bound, none freed, no sadhaka, there is none to desire liberation, none is - 
liberated; this is the highest truth." But there is elsewhere in some Vedantic | 
treatises fine description also of a Jivanmukta which agrees with that given _ 
in the Gita and the authentic utterances of other saints. But if he is of a 
. different type, say devotional, he sees Brahman as the Divine Being in all and 
embraces him in love and delight; if of a dynamic turn he moves about 
yoked to the Divine in will and works. Or he can be a soul chosen for a 
special manifestation in which case he may not have a particular personal 
inclination to follow a.path to reach the goal of Brahmic Realisation; but . 
the revelation is thrust upon him, suddenly as it were; and thus fréed alive 
from the bodily and mental bondage he does not get entangled in the meshes 
of ignorance, nor yields to the lure of diversity. He is well aware of the 
divergent ways, divisions and separative movements to which others living 
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` in ignorance are subjected. His own life on earth is guided by the Spa 

“Lord of all, by the Supreme Self of all selves. Hei is one with the All-control- 
ling, free, eternal Consciousness; he is an pp2n secret, an effulgerit ‘centre for 

` the manifestation of the Supreme Reality, God or the Self.. —- 

We have instanced these types to draw pointed attention to thé fact that 
while the experience of unity and the realisation of Brahman or! God, the ` 
Omnipresent One may be commen. to al 7ivaninuktas, their behaviour in 
life, their thoughts and language and tke formulations of method, and if 
_ they happen to be ‘thinkers, their constructions of philosophical systems, 
_ vary very largely | and quite often. But whatever may be the presentation < of 
their ideals, they are fundanfentally basec on realisations of no mean order, ` 





.. and at their best they are the supremest possible for man while he still lives © 


on earth. Is such an attainment possible fot a man akin to an animal?. The 
téachings of all great men give an emphatic reply in the negative. "That it is 
possible only for a highly devélopéd soul is affirmed.in the Gita when it 
proclaims in its characteristic way that put.of a thousand who make the 
attempt, hardly more than one succeeds. "Vc may note also. what Sii Krishna 
says: “At the. close of a series of births, the man of knowledge takes refuge . 
in me.” Nor js such an exalted state reached by any one through personal 
exertion alone. However straigttforward, enlightened and orie-pointed 
may be the efforts made by the seeker, thz ultimate result is not worked 


-- out by the ego-bound mentality ofthe man—the fruit of all the human _ 
labours in the line comes from outside tke personal range. It is always tlie 


` Guru's guidance: or God's grace that ensures Success, the siddhi, the realisa- 
` tion of the ideal aimed at. The Grace, the guiding light may accompany the 
- endeavours of the Sadhaka from the very beginning quite, openly i in some 
cases, but covertly in many instanczs unti the hour of conseto arrives 
when the Jivanmukta sees that it is the hand of the Guide, the Grace of God _ 
that was all along preparing the soul for reaching the goal. All teachings,” 
. either of the ancient scriptures or.of master mystics of later times, go to show 
. that personal exertion, though usually a necessary condition for preparing 
the -human being for spiritual realisaticn, cannot bear fruit without the 
finishing touch for consummatior favovred by the Higher Power which 
may act through a human Guru or mey be directly the Divine ‘Grace itself. 
This much we have had. to state by way of caution in- order to avoid an 
understatement of the status of a Jivanmukta in spiritual life. Before we 
‘proceed to consider the question of the supramental man, we shall state 
' "this much: the attainment of Jivanmukti i3 not an easy matter. It is not. 
possible through personal effort alone. It is the ‘highest achievement so 
far made possible for man. There are mary types of Jivanmukti, even as 
there are many types of men. They. may te all centred in the basic unity - 
.of Pure Existence or Divine World-Existence, still the tendency and out- 
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look often vary. One may look on the world with indifference and be in- 
clined to a negative attitude; another may take a positive view with a sense -` 


and feeling of equality spread around in the environs, allowing the realisa- 


tion of the Brahmic presence in the All to take’ an active‘turn. Similar . 


variations in the expressions of the soul and nature of such realised beings 
can be gathered from anEnOniahive utterances and lives of 1 men in the past 
or present. 

But when we turn from the ideal of Jivanmukti to the question of 
“Superman” as envisaged in this teaching, a new vista opens before us, the" 
problem of personal liberation-:makes way for that of man’s place and value 
in the Cosmic scheme, a world-outlook absorbs or takes-the place of the 
égo-centric attitude to life. Thé main question is not how to get out of the 
cycle of birth and death, samsara, to get liberated’ from the bonds of 
ignorance and to realise the supreme Truth here in embodied life, though 
- this too finds its place in the solution of the problem as we envisage it. 
The problem concerns the Earth-existence, the Earth-life, the Earth-spirit 
. or the Earth-consciousness and therefore is related to man also in as much 
as he is a product, part and parcel of the Earth-consciousness, Earth- life, 


Earth-matter, in ‘short, of all that the Earth-being is; We can present in - 


a few lines without entering into the metaphysical aspect of the whole . 
question, the position of this creation of which the earth is indeed a part, 
but a part which is of immediate importance to us for the obvious reason 
that we come of and are in it. We proceed on the Vedantic basis that All 
- is Brahman, the One Eternal Sat-chid-ananda which is omnipresent. 
` Whatever the process of création be or the condition antecedent to it, we 
do not find anything here as ever-blissful, perfect, full of knowledge. But 
Brahman does not exclude this existence which is pierced through with 
- darkness and ignorance and struggle and suffering. And this state of affairs 
in the Earth-life cannot be co-existent with. Brahman, the All-existence 
and for all time} for the latter is Sat-chid-ananda and Eternity. We take 
it then that this. state of our existence is not what this creation is intended 
to become ultimately; it is.still in the making, imperfect because the intended 
` goal is not yet arrived at. The suffering and darkness on earth are temporary 
and local in the immensity of the oceanic existence which is Divine. We 
look upon man as this Earth’s product at its highest, and the Earth Spirit 
itself is the Creative Spirit plunged into the creation with all its potentiali- 
ties latent and locked i in its. womb for gradual release in time and in suitable 
forms. under earth-conditions. This.opening up of the imprisoned forces 
of life and light from the body of the Earth enclosure, this outflowering 
of the organic elements that constitute the living and the thinking creature 
from the inorganic matter of the living Earth is effected by an urge within 


„the Earth-spirit itself on one side, and on the other by a pressure of the ` 
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powers of light and life from the plenary home of the creative Godhead 
` presiding over the creation. This gradual release is generally called evolution 
and that is effected by the double movement of-a descent of Knowledge 
and Power from above and outside of the Earth and of what we call an: 
ascent from within upwards of rhe Earth-consciousness. This ascent is 
an urge; or more correctly a resultant movement of the urge. 

What is the character of this urge? What also is the meaning of the 
Descent? In our view of the Earth-existence, it is the Godhead of the 
Cosmos, -it must be noted, that sends down force-currents of strength and 
life and rays of light that are absorbed by the Earth-spirit in her inconscient 
body of matter, in the subcÓnscient frame of her life, in the self-conscious 
soul of her Spirit. And because this Earth-spirit is something of the Divine 
that has entered into the Earth with all its potentials, there is an: incessant 
urge within the Earth to bring ou: what are latent in it—to evolve the un- 
earthy elements involved in it, retaining always the earth-base and earth- 
form with necessary changes in the formations of the evolutionary being 
out of herself. She has evolved lif in the plant, and mind in man and has 

produced suitable physical froms for their sustenance. Mind is rot the 
last term of her growth, hence tbe urge to evolve a still higher ;principle. 
She can succeed only when she receives greater and definite help from the 
Godhead, the Divine above in the form of a substantial intervention, bring- 
ing pressure upon the Earth-consciousness to give way for the peace, power, 
light and the rest that are the characteristic accompaniment of the higher 
Divine principle that is to be organised in Earth-life. This higher principle 
is immediately and directly Divine in its nature and functioning; it is spiri- : 
tual, higher than the nfind which is the highest principle that has been 
so far organised for functioning on earth. We may state, then, that all the 
evolutionary labour of the Earth-spirit is directed towards the manifestation 
of this Divine principle, called the Supermind, on earth. But the success 
of the effort, the consummation is brought about: by the helping band of 
the.Divine above, by what we call the descent of the delegated Cental 
light and strength of the Divine to answer to the, Earth's call, 

We can now see that the evolutionary urge and the ascending movement 
of the Earth-consciousness do not and cannot take place in the inert matter 
or subconscious life of the earth, >but can only in her most highly evolved 
units of life and mind, centres cf self-conscious existence, what we call 
the human being. In man therefore this urge and call for the Higher Light 
takes the form of aspiration—say a consuming passion—and the Divine 
above descends in response to the cry and call from below. 

Now that we have briefly dealt with the meaning of “the Divine descent 
and the urge”, the implications will be clear especially with reference to the 
sadhana and the status of a Jivanmukta in this scheme. The sadhana proceeds 
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on the basis that there is a Divine Bzing guiding from above and supporting 
from below the spiritual evolution oa earth; it is in the nature of things that 
at this highly advanced stage of evclution of the human mind the superior 
‘Divine principle of supermind -could be established. Man has to make way 
for its entry and sway so that the D-wine can change and rearrange the parts 
of his being/in such a way that he caa be a centre of the higher consciousness 
and live the life of the Spirit. The dauble movement of the sadhana—referred 
to in the letter as ‘urge’ and *descen-—is distinctive and special to this path 
which consists in the aspiration and zall from the human being and response 
of the Divine Grace and the Divine-descent. Every urge for God is not this 
aspiration and every gracious respoase from thè Divine is: not this descent. ' 
There is a parallel double movement of ascent and descent (arohana and 
avarohana) in the. Tantric Yoga whcch should not be confounded with this 
one, for the simple reason that the aims and methods and the Truth envisaged 
are different. Here primarily the problem is related to the Earth-conscious- 
ness and not the ego-centric indivicual, though he has an important part to 
take in its evolution. The solution is:in the hands of the Divine. who has 
sanctioned the formation of this exisxenceand, in a sense, created the problem 
thereof. Therefore in working out tre solution which is the establishment of 
of supreme Divine priaciple of: knowledge and strength and action on Earth, 
. the choice naturally falls on man as zie is at the crest of the.Earth-conscious- 
ness in the evolutionary march. But “he actual work of the sadhana is prompt- 
‘ed and carried out by the Divine; br his Power, the Shakti while the human , 
being is the instrument chosen to.receive; hold and transmit to those around 
this Divine gift. 

From this it would be clear that this sadhana can ihe given only by the 
Supramental Divine in and through the special human vehicle moulded 
by himself for this manifestation or Earth, accepting at first the limitations 
and conditions of earth-life in order to change it ultimately. It cannot be 
taken and done by any one who is aot open to or does not prepare himself 
to accept the Truth about the pregressive self-unfoldment of the Divine 

. in the human being. It is not necessary to speak of the result expected of 
the workings of the sadhana of this Yoga force. Transformation—this 
one word connotes all the changes ar d right orderings of the various elements 

that constitute our individual beinz. Here again this change must not be 
confounded with the change that takes place in some, of the traditional 
Yoga-sadhanas that have been in ~ogue in our country for ages. For the 
aim here is not to achieve a certein spiritual fulfilment, or develop and 
acquire powers, siddhis, or to discbline the material body and keep it so 
much under control that it might become i immune to disease and decay, 
though these also come of their own accord, find their true place as the 
sadhana progresses. As for Jivanmeikti, the realisation is of course indis- 
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T and must be there before the final tania is jossible at 
. all. But transformation is a process, progressive and does not wait for the - 
supreme realisation whether it is a realisation of the deepest Self within l 

- us, or the Self beyond and above or the Self or Brahman everywhere. The 

. realisation, let us call it mukti, release or liberation of consciousness. 
^ from the bonds of ignorance can come earlier in some cases, but the work 

- of transformatión continues until the finished product of the supramental 
type by the direct descent of thc Divine crowns the evolutionary labour 
with success. . 

This much for the present. What has been Poe necessarily in: brief 
here, is sufficient to throw light cn the significance of the terms; ; employed 
in this teaching—especially Descent, Transformation, Aspiration—corres- 
ponding to the “urge” mentioned in the letter, the advent of a higher, the 
supramental type which is referred to as “evolving into a higher species". 
Then, the question of contrast o? Jivanmukti with the supramental siddhi 
does nct arise. For the former bas its place and value in this Yogic-endea- 
vour, aad this has been already stated. Before closing, it is necessary to . 
draw attention to one, central fact. This Sadhana aims at the heights, yet 
proceeds from the: depths; there is a wide vision of men and things and the 
world-existence as' the strides of the Sadhana take the Sadhaka to larger © 
and larger spheres; even before he has progressed far in the path vaster 
. vistas open before him; many elements of other Yogas enter into the frame- 
. work ofthis Yogic construction. This Sadhana proceeds by a comprehensive’ 

` survey, takes into fuller account the value and place of the ego-freed soul,. 
i.e., the soul of the embodied beirg in release, mukti, and effects the libera-: 
tion of the consciousness from the control of the lower nature at some 
suitable step of the Yogic ladder according to the nature and needs xd 
"readiness of the disciple. 


. , T. V. KAPALI, Sastry _ 





. NEW LIGHTS ON YOGA | 
. THE LETTERS CE SRI AUROBINDO 


ODAY wherever ‘one turns, sne finds chaos. Everywhere there is 
darkness and despair. Trutk seems to have temporarily receded in 
the background, and Falsehood reigzs supreme. This is indeed a very dark 
period for humanity, perhaps the derkest in its history. At such a time to 
receive a book from Sri Aurobind-, the renowned author of “The Life | 
Divine" and “Essays on the Gita," s to receive a message of hope, a mes- 
sage that.comes like a ray of light lumining. the darkness which envelops 
the world. We are offered by the Sr Aurobindo Circle a book of “Letters” - 
written by -Sri Aurobindo to his C-sciples in teply to their questions on 
matters.both spiritual and philosophical. These letters should Kelp to clear 
a lot of confused thinking on spiritaality and yoga, and should contribute 
towards giving a better undérstanding of these matters not only to those 
who associate spirituality with sezaces, table-thumping and short talks 
with dead relatives, but also to thos= who associate yoga with growing long 
beards and dozing under banyan-t=es. These “letters also give the lie to 
the illusion that action is measured 5y the number of physical movements 
executed per hour in giving radio-te'ks and making quick aeroplane flights. . 
Action can only be measured if the energy that is put forth can be measured, `. 
` if the truth behind its workings and ne end for which it is put forth can be 
known; but there is no one who c= measure the spiritual force that Sri 
Aurobindo puts forth daily i in order zo mould the earth into its divine equi- 
valent. ^ / 

Socrates says that if one desires to learn shoe-making one whould go 
to a shoe-maker and not to a horse-dealer, and if one wants to learn car- 
pentry, one should go-to a carpenter and surely not to a butcher; so too, 
we can say that if'one wants to lear- about spiritual matters, one should go 
to d person who is himself a great zoiritual figure and who can also give a 
rationale, an intellectual exposition 5f his spiritual realisations and not to 
a utilitarian economist or a professor ef mathematics. -Of course, the Ultimate 


‘Reality:can only be known through spiritual experience, It being a truth of — 


' Being and Consciousness and not a truth of the mind, a mental concept; 

but for those of us who are still loi=ring in the lower hemisphere, a clear, 
precise and illuminating intellectuz. statement should go: far in clearing 
doubts and forming a strong mental conviction that there is a Truth which 
can be attained on this earth and n-t in some distant heaven, and that the . 
attainment of this Truth would transform and divinise human existence, - 
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We have not far to seek for such a figure; we have only to turn to Sri 
Aurobindo, who has by now given us a series of books on spirituality and 
yoga, the latest being this bookof letters. Emerson says that the tone of seeking 
is one, the tone’of having is another; there are those who seek to know and - 
those who really know. The latter “Speak from within, from experiences 
as possessors of the fact, the former from without, as spectators merely." 
' As one reads these letters, one becomes more and more convinced that, for 
once at least, one is listening to the voice of the knower. 
These letters will come as an inspiring message to all those who seek 
higher values, especially to those who have realised the limitations of mind- 
power and the impotency ef European vitalism to lead man to an integral 
fulfilment of his whole being, to unite man with man, and man to God. 
Obviously, there has been an aberration i in the growth of man, an exaggerated 
development of one part of his teing at the expense of the other. Man is 


.& soul seeking fulfilment on.earth, using mind, life and body as: his instru- .— 


ments of self-expression; therefore his soul should be the master of his 
total personality. But instead of that the vital, the life principle in him, has 
thrust back the soul, the divine element in him, and usurped its place and 
uses mind. and body as its instruments, whereas actually it should have 
_ been the obedient servant and instrument of the soul. Man proudly asserts 
that he is a rational being. To a certain extent he is, but to a greater extent 
he is a mentalised animal with. h-s mind playing second fiddle, to his lower 
vital nature which craves satisfaction of its hankerings and desires both 
suppressed and unsuppressed. Mostly the mind is busy trying to find justi- 
fication for the movements of this lower nature; only in rare moments a 
secret guidance seems to filter through into the outer consciousness but is 


. not allowed to make itself éffective and is at once suppressed as| something 


dangerous, which if encouraged, is sure td stand in the way of indulging 
in these movements. Even those few who have succeeded in ‘controlling 
their lower nature and are essentially mental find to their great: disap- 
pointment' that mind-power by itself is not potent enough to combat the 
powers of Falsehood and Tenors, which | at present: hold sway over 
humanity. 

In order to set right this aberration fom his true growth, man has to 
gather and draw in his out-going energies, tear himself away from his old 
obscure moorings and loosen the grip of the subconscious, and, change his 
centre of consciousness from the outer mental-vital-physical to the inner 
soul. A moral code drawn up eccording to a Tolstoyian formula or for 
' that matter any other formula cannot be a solution. The solution lies in 
bringing the soul forward.and allowing it to lead the evolution of the total 
personality. All these things become more and more clear and come home 
to. us with a strong impact as we read these letters, Po. i 
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A reviewer of “The Life Divine" has written that Sri Aurobindo writes 
like aman who is standing among the stars. Whilst appreciating the appro- 
priateness of the remark, one must not lose sight of the fact that though 
Sri Aurobindo has. his head among the stars, he has an extremely firm foot- 
hold on'the earth. This has to b= so in the nature of things because his . 

- work in the cosmic field isto transform and divinise the earth-consciousness, 

the whole of terrestrial existence Sy the power of the Supramental Force. 
The aim of his Yoga of Transformation is not only to rise from the dark 
and ignorant earth-consciousness into the luminous all-knowing Divine 
Supramental  Truth-Consciousness, but also to bring down the 
Light and Power of that TTru-h-Conscioufness into mind, life and 
even body -and radically transbrm them, thus uplifting the human 
into the Divine and sons and Se the Divine in the 
human. 

This implies that man will not remain for long as he is at present, but by 
attainjng a Divine Consciousness will evolve into a higher type of being, 

. what Sri Aurobindo calls the Gnostic being. In one of the letters, “The 
Yoga of Transformation” he write, **......the object sought after is not an 
individual achievement of divine xealisation for the sake of the individual, 
but something to be gained for the earth-consciousness here, a cosmic, not 
solely a supra-cosmic achievement. The thing to be gained also is the bring- 
ing in of a Power of consciousness (the Supramental) not yet organised 
or active directly in earth-nature, even in the spiritual life, but yet to be 
organised and made directly active.” In order to understand this more 
‘clearly, let us refer to another letter where he describes the Supramental. 
“I mean by the Supramental the Truth-Consciousness whether above or 
in the universe by which the Div-ne knows not only his own essence and 
being but his manifestation also. Its fundamental character is knowledge : 
by identity, by that the Self is known, the Divine Sachchidananda is known,  , 
but also the Truth of manifestation is known because this too is That— 
sarvam khaleidam brahma, vasude2ah sarvam, etc. Mind is an instrument 
of the Ignorarice trying to know—Supermind is the Knower possessing 
knowledge, because one with it ard the known, therefore seeing all things 
in the light of His own Truth, tk» light of their true self which is He. It 
is a dynamic and not a static Power, not only. a Knowledge, but'a Will 
according to Knowléedge—there ic a Supramental Power or Shakti which 
can manifest direct its world of L-ght and Truth in which all is luminously 
based on the harmony and unity of the OnE not disturbed by a veil of 
lgnorance or any disguise." 

It is for this reason that in Sci Aurobindo’s Yoga of Transformation 
human values are not entirely. d&carded but are removed of their dross 
and uplifted into their divine equivalents, 
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The book is divided into dedi pris SE with an admirably writ- 
.ten foreword by K.H.G. in which we are clearly shown Sri Aurobindo’ S 
attitude towards Life and Spirit, the human and the Divine. 'The letters 
are so well linked together that they read like the successive chapters of a 
book. The subjects covered include Spiritual Metaphysics and Psychology, 
the Supernatural and the Occult, and the principle and process of the 
Yoga of Transformation, besides other miscellaneous subjects like Art and 
Science. 

In Part I, Sri Aurobindo discusses evolution from its obscure bomian 
in Matter to its luminous consummation in the Supermind and proceeds 
to. explain the difference between spiritualisation and suprametitalisation. 
In Part II, he shows the inadequacy of the illusionistic interpretation of 
the cosmic movement, put forward by Shankara. This theory has behind: 
it, no doubt, a spiritual experience but it is an experience that is rigidly 
limited to only one part of a Reality that has many aspects, a Reality that 
cannot be restricted ‘to a single poise. It is not an integral experience in 
' which the.truth of the static as well as the dynamic aspects of the Divine, 
and consequently of both Being and Becoming is apprehended. 

The one Supreme Reality is tke Divine who is infinite Existence, Con- 
sciousness-Force,, Bliss, Supermind. The universe is a manifestation of 
` this Reality and therefore real. Its. reality may be derivative in the sense 
that it exists only in and because of this Reality, but that does not make 
it an illusion imposed upon an undifferentiated, impersonal, pure Existence, 
for whatsoever is implicit, inherent, and essential in pure Existence is 
worked out in the manifestation amidst a complex play of forces and 
under conditions of time and space. i 

According to Sri Aurobindo, evolution is not merely a biological process 
as is commonly understood but a spiritual process. Spirit and Matter are 
not two contraries permanently opposed to each other but are in their 
essence two poles of the same Reality. 

The one Reality has descended from its status of pure Biante into 
. cosmic manifestation by the action of its own Consciousness-Force and 

Bliss and the creative dynamism of the all-knowing Supermind. In its 
descent it has created a graded hierarchy of worlds and planes of existence 
by a movement of self-limitation which finds its culmination in the Incon- 
scient where it is utterly locked in a dark trance of self-involution 
and self-absorption. All the principles Existence, Consciousness-Force, 
Bliss, Supermind, Mind, Life and Matter are involved in the Incon- 
scient and one after another emerge'owing to the urge in themselves for 
manifestation and to a pressure exerted on them from their corresponding 
planes which have been createc in the descent. This is the ascending 
evolutionary movement in which first Matter xd then. Life and then 
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Mind. At present we have an organised mental-vital-physical existence; now - 
the. next involved: principle, Supermind, has to emerge in response to a 
pressure from its -own plane and organise itself here as an operative power. 

- Looking at Reality from another angle we can say that the one Transcen- 
dent Reality has diffused itself as the universe in infinite spáce and time 
and in this diffusion has created a self-conscious centre of itself, the indi- 
vidual, which evolves and carries the whole of terrestrial existence to its 
divine fulfilment in the Supramental. 

So we see that the whole of creation, rather manifestation, is an ascending 
and descending.involutionary-evolutionary movement in which all that is 
involved in Spirit evolves downward to Matter*and all that is involved in 
Matter evolves upwards to Spirit. Hence, the idea of Spirit and Matter, 
Being and Becoming, the Divine and TE na being irreconcilable oppo- 
sites is erroneous. 

After readińg the first. two Parts one feels that the last word on the Ulti- 
mate Reality was not uttered by Shankara. Here, one is confronted with 
a more comprehensive survey of Reality, a firmer grasp over all its aspects, 
a more intimate oneness with the source of all that is. All the highest spiri- 
tual realisations-of the greatest.myst.cs and yogis of history find their truth 
and right relation in the all-comprehending, all-embracing, integral and 
pleromatic realisation of Sri Aurob ndo—the supramental realisation. 

In Part III, the central aim and process of the Yoga of Transformation 
and the three aspects of the Divine are explained. The Divine is, firstly, . 

` the Cosmic Self who permeates and supports from behind all things.in the 
manifestation and holds them in the vastness of his own being. He is also 
the Indweller who lives in the inmost heart of all beings whom the disciple 
must learn to serve and obey and tc whom he must consecrate all works. 
Thirdly, heis the Transcendent Being towards whom the disciple must rise . 
and whose Light, Power and Bliss he must bring down into his consciousness. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the fourth one—“The 
Parts of Total Consciousness.” It zives one a psychological insight into 
the working of the various parts cf man’s total personality, and should 
prove of great help not only to those who have taken the spiritual path but 
also to those who have a purely intellectual interest in psychology. 

In spite of the hectic extravert activities all over the world today, a 
need is felt among serious-minded »eople to: probe into the inner depths 
of their being and to correlate and co-ordinate its various parts into a perfect: 
and harmonious integration. In the hope of finding a solution which will 
lead them. to such: an integration tkey look up to the West.: But Western 
psychology is an infant science and its limitations are obvious. It has suc- 
ceeded in collecting a mass of useful data within a short time, but this collec- 
tion has been too hastily strung into theories. Even the collection itself is 
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insufficient and ‘the. field from which it has been made is extremely narrow. 
Its investigation is restricted to only a part of man’s nature, and that too, 
the darkest, most obscure and turbid part, the lower-vital subconscious layer 
of his total consciousness. The truth behind each system of psychology 
is partial and one-sided and yet an attempt is made to explain the whole of 
man's nature in the light of this partial truth. 

It is only by- piercing the veil that lies between the outer surface- 
consciousness and the inner ranges, and going deep within and high above 
as is done by trained yogis and mystics, that one can learn the true nature 
of man’s total personality. 

The psychologists believe that men's.actions are regulated by certain 
' predominant urges. There is the “power-urge” of Adler, the “sex-urge”, 
the idée fixe of Freud, the ‘safety-urge’, the ‘food-urge’ and so on. All 
these urges have their roots in a certain part of man's nature, his vital nature. 
But this is not all; there are other urges, too, which spring from the pure f 
mind and the soul. There is in man an urge to seek higher values, the abso- 
lutes of Truth, Good and Beauty without it being a FIDEM form of 
the "power-urge". 
` Again; there is in-him an aspiration to seek God, be one with Him and 
constantly live in the light of His presence. -This urge is the demand of the 
-soul in him for the realisation cf the highest Truth and the living of a 
diviner existence. Man seeks Knowledge, Power, Freedom, Bliss and 
Immortality because these are akin to his true self, his highest s self. The 
other urges are a-distortion and perversion of that one urge. 

When modern psychology will recognise the existence of the soul within 
and the superconscient spiritual ranges above, the nature of the one 
true urge will be revealed to its gaze—the urge to evolve into a divine being, 
what Sri Aurobindo calls the Supramental being. 

The new school of psychologists, the Parapsychologists headed by Rhine, . 
Soal and others, examines a larger domain of man’s nature. They admit 
the existence of an “Ultra-~Marginal Consciousness or a, Subliminal Self”, 

a “Subconscious”, and a “Supreliminal Consciousness"—a ‘consciousness 
ibt the normal consciousness, and are at present carrying on an investi- 
gation in the field of mysticism and ‘paragnosis’ (awareness other than the 
normal way of knowing). 

These parapsychologists are no doubt doing valuable work and are sure 
to throw more light on the hidden parts of man’s total consciousness, but 
they are in danger of being caught in a maze of occult phenomena and 
mistaking the supernatural for--he truly spiritual when examining the 
truths of mysticism. The intellect cannot differentiate between the two, 
‘it cannot know what lies beyond its horizon; to recognise the difference, 
an intuitive spiritual knowledge is DIU 
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According to Sri Aurobindo's spiritual vision and experience; Conscious- 
ness is the fundantental fact of the universe. Consciousness need not neces- 
„sarily be mental, as is commonly supposed; it has other ranges too. It 
formulates itself as a physical, a vital, a mental consciousness, but in man 
all these are heterogeneously mixed together in the waking. surface- 
consciousness 'and held together by the centralising and individualising knot 
of the ego. When one goes behind the veil of the surface-consciousness, 
one finds the true status of these gradations of Consciousness—an inner 
mental, an inner vital and am inner physical consciousness, each opening 
itself to Universal Mind, Universal Life and Universal Matter respectively. 
These are the ranges of the Subliminal Self. This Subliminal.Self is also 
open to the superconscient planes above as well as the subconscient depths 
below. 

If one goes still deeper into the recesses of one's being, one finds one's 
true soul. It is the spark of the Divine projected into the manifestation to 
support the -earth evolution. It is at first an undifferentiated ‘and’ unfor-- 
mulated power of the Divine Consciousness, but as it evolves it develops: 
a soul-personality of. itself, the psychic being or chaitya purusha which 
evolves froni birth to birth, supports mind, life and body, uses them as its 
instruments of self-expression, and grows by their experience. It is hidden 
in man behind the surface-consciousness and secretly exerts its influence 
on the outer being; in order that the entire personality may be turned to- 
wards the Divine, as is essential in Sri Aurobindo's Yoga of Transformation, 
the psychic being has to come forward and become the central guiding. 
light of the whole being. 

Below the level of our waking consciousness there is a sapere lower- 
down consciousness, a consciousness which is utterly dark, obscure, inco- 
herent and inarticulate—the Subconscient. This layer of consciousness 
is localised. between the outer surface: consciousness and the inconscient 
abysses of our being. It is a sub-mental consciousness having an obscure 
mind with its mechanically repetitive thoughts, an obscure vital full of 
suppressed, desires: and cravings, and an obscure physical throwing up 
‘automatic reactions, and conditioning the state of the body to a very. great 

extent. ` 
^ . Above the mental there are the Superconscient spiritual gradations of 
Consciousness. These arè the Gnostic ranges which reach, their acme in 
the Supramental Truth-Consciousness.. . 

All these spiritual and psyctologieas truths are discussed at length in 
Part IV. > - 

In Part V,. the author: deals with visions, experiences and ied ctionis 
and shows their true place and value in the Yoga ‘of Transformation. 

In Part VI, we have some mee letters on vital love and psyctue 
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love; and in i Past VII, a mapa E instructive jets on the difficulties 
that lie in the path of Yoga and their solution, which are sure to prove of 
great help to all those who follow the spiritual path. 

The book ends with Part VIII, which contains letters on miscellaneous 
subjects like Reasoning and Yogic Experience, Beauty, Art, etc. Thé third 
letter in this group is on Krishna Consciousness, which should prove 
illuminating to those who consider a belief in the historicity of Sri Krishna 
a superstition entertained by th- ignorant. 

This book of letters definitely ozcupies an important place in the scheme 
. of Aurobindonian literature, and is worthy to stand beside “The Life 
Divine" and “The oe on tke Gita". ; 


TEE 


AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


€( T LOOKED at the jail that secluded me from men and it was no longer 
by its high walls that I was imprisoned; no, it was Vasudeva who sur- 
rounded me. I walked under the branches of the tree in front of my cell, butit 
was not the tree, I knew it was Vasudeva, it was Sri Krishna whom I saw 
standing there and holding over m» His shade.” Thus spoke Sri Aurobindo 
after his acquittal in the Alipore Conspiracy Case of 1908. And he continued, 
“I looked at the bars of my cell, the very grating that did duty for a door, 
and again I saw Vasudeva. It was Narayana who was guarding and standing 
sentry over me. Or, I lay on the zoarse blankets that were given me for a 
couch and felt the arm of Sri Krishna around me, the arms of my Friend 
and Lover.” This was the vision of the world-spirit, Visearupadarsan, 
the vision that reconciles and unifies the One in the many and the Many 
in the -One—a vision vouchsafed to Sri Aurobindo during the period of 
his incarceration in the solitary cell in the Alipore jail. As he himself says 
in the Uttarapara speech, the Diviae really took him away from the coils of 
worldly work in politics to which he seemed inextricably bound, so that in 
the period of seclusion and quiet in the jail, he might be trained: in closer 
spiritual communion with Him sa that, exceeding the ordinary limitations 
of man, he might grow into like nature and law of being with the Supreme 
Divine (sadharmyam agatah), and be reshaped into an instrument fit to do . 
His works in the world. Therefore in the early days of jail-life he was brought ` 
into contact with the Bhagavat Gita and Sri Krishna’s strength entered 
into him, and he was able to do the sadhana of the Gita. He was not only to 
understand intellectually but, it may well be emphasised here, to realise 
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what Sri Krishna demanded of Arjuna. Brought up in England amongst 
foreign ideas and in foreign atmosphere, he Was, to start with; an agnostic, 
a sceptic,-or even, as he confésses, an atheist. All this was, of course, radi- 
.cally and fundamentally changed at once; and he was transformed in the 
effulgence of the divine Presence. Day after day, for one whole year, the 
Godhead appeared before him and showed him His wonders, and madé 
him realise the utter truths of the Gita, the Vedas and the Eternal Religion 
—the truths perfected through the Rishis, the saints and the Avatars. “They 
became living experiences to me”, affirms Sri Aurobindo, “and things were 
opened to me, which no material science could explain.” Sri Aurobindo ‘ 
was, thus, chosen as God’s Vibhuti to proclaim the immortal Word afresh 
and to re-illumine the Ancient Path. ka 
` If we approach the Essays on the Gita by Sri Aurobindo in the light of 
these facts, we at once realise the greatness, the importance and the authori- - 
tativeness of the book. It ceases to be a meré commentary, it becomes a 
scripture. Numerous authors have dealt with the Gita, and the Gita- 
literature is really voluminous. The i inspiration of the Gita, in the course of 
ages, has brought forth hundreds of commentaries, translations, essays, 
sketches, notes and poems, of varying levels and of different view-points. - 
But none except Sri Aurobindo can claim that he penned his work on the 
Gita in the light of Revelation, and that too a revelation-from the divine 
Author of the Gita Himself. This, the highest secret, the imperishable Yoga 
was, a$ we learn from the Gita, first revealed to Vivasvan, the Sun-God, the 
luminous master of Truth, and Vivasvan taught it to Manu, the progenitor 
of the human race. But it was lost in the great lapse of time, or in other , 
words, it was withdrawn from movement into quiescence by the Supreme 
Guru Himself, but this ancient and original Yoga was once again released 
and giyen on the terrible battlefield of Kurukshetra by Sri Krishna to 
Arjuna, the human friend and devotee of the Avatar. This same divine 
aisvarya Yoga is now given by Sri Krishna to Sri Aurobindo, the friend and 
lover, on the eve. of the monstrous carnage. of. the First World War. This 
in short, we may say, is what happened in the Alipore jail. No ‘human 
being except Sri Aurobindo could possibly repeat what Arjuna said.to the 
divine Teacher, Svayam chaiva bravisi me, “Thou thyself sayest it to me.” ` 
In the case of both, the Truth came as direct revelation. The blazing 
lamp of illumination was lighted in both by the same Ineffable Light. Herein 
lies the transcendental power of the Essays. on the Gita, and the secret of 
the mantric sakti which grips the’ psyche.“ The attuned reader, who lets 
the words and phrases in the book sink into his heart, feels the vibrating 
inner vitality and the throb of the indwelling spirit. It is the calm assurance 
-of the successful Yogi and inspired seer that pervades the book. When ` 
Sri Aurobindo began to write the monthly series of Essays from 1914 and 
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finished them in 1920, he had long since ceased to be a philosophical intellec- 
‘tual and had become a truth-seer, tattvadarsi. The work is undoubtedly : 
much more than an intellectual or metaphysical treatise or edifice in whose 
capacious halls even the scholar'can move about or live for years; it is in 
- fact, a truth-structure of Himalayan elevation and you can climb from truth. 
to truth till, if you are fit, you can reach the highest peak of indescribable . 
Light. Some of the great Acharyas who wrote their commentaries on the 
Gita: earlier might have had superior claims to a profounder scholarship . 
in Sanskrit philosophy and learning, but they could not claim either his 
catholic and world-embracing culture or his Yogic vision and spiritual 
realisation. The power; the wideness and the’ light that pervade the Essays 
therefore arise from the unique fect that it was the Divine Guru Himself 
who revealed the Teachings and inspired the writer. 
The writer is no less unique. In him the two cultures of the East and the 
West meet and harmonise. Even from his infancy he was sent to England 
“and his capacious intellect drank deep in the civilisation and culture of the 
medieval and modern Europe. The agnostic and sceptic who returned 
to the mother country was, in spité.of himself, called in due time to his 
destiny, and he plunged deep into the immortal Waters of the ancient 
spirit of the East and regained and revivified his true soul. Just as Arjuna 
` can be deemed to be the representative man of his age, an outstanding 
figure in the midst of his contemporaries, Sri Aurobindo can be deemed. 
to be a representative man of this age. Arjuna was a Vibhuti, and Sri Krishna 
directly initiated Arjuna to the truth and the light, so that he might become 
the decisive instrument in the struggle for the establishment of dharma- 
rajya, the kingdom of the Right and the Truth. The world is now in need 
of the ‘re-establishment of the selfsame Right and Truth, and therefore in 
the solitary cell of the Alipore jail was chosen the Vibhuti of our age charged 


with the mission of working out the hidden Will so as to mare down the . - 


kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
The biographer of Sri Aurobindo has remarked that the Gita had been 


commented upon so frequently, so voluminously, from so many points 
of view that it was astonishing that Sri Aurobindo should have nevertheless 
: succeeded in making. his thousand-page treatise not a whit superfluous, 
not a whit second-hand, or disagreeably obvious, but rather a radiant 
re-evocation of the philosophia perennis embodied in the Lord's Song 
(Srinivasa lyengar: Sri Aurobindo, p.300) and has rightly suggested that 
the seer-poet and philosopher-Yogin can alone do this. One may add . 
that the Vibhuti- ilumined by direct revelation can alone. work the 


miracle. 


E. GovINDAN ‘Nar 
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The Russian Idea. By Nicholas Boda. Bles. "18s. 
Inside U. S. A. By Fohn Gunther. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


The. epoch-making splitting of the nücleus of the atom has since been 
spreading to other spheres.. Indivisible India has been split into two; Pales- 
tine is going to repeat the same phenomenon on a smaller scale; Europe is 
virtually split into two parts and so is China; and the whole of humanity 
is wellnigh on the way to being split into two blocs or systems, the Russian 
and the American. Diti seems to be prevailing everywhere over Aditi. 
Where is this process leading to? Unless it can be stopped and some healing. 
process found, the whole of the human race may meet the fate of Hiroshima. 
The other day the British House of Commons expressed grave anxiety over 
the results of the world being divided on ideological lines. Ideas and ideals 
are great forces and unless the conflict is solved, the future of mankind i is 
indeed gloomy. : 

The ideological conflict that has acutely manifested itself now had its 
beginning in the history of Russian thought in the 19th century, and 
Professor Berdyaev has rendered a great service by delineating it in clear 
outlines. That thought is of great interest and importance not only because it 
inspired one of the great creative periods of modern literature but also 
because it forms the background of the Russian Revolution of 1917. It was ` 
once thought that the Bolshevik Revolution was a complete breaking away 
from the past of Russia; but as Professor Berdyaev shows, that Revolution 
is indeed only ‘a-moment, a stage in the evolution of the destiny of Russia 
which alone explains her history. That destiny, as envisaged by his great 
master Solovyev, is the realisation of the Kingdom of Heaven on the Earth 
and the divinisation of humanity. The very title of his book suggests his 
mystical outlook which is based on Orthodox Christianity. It is paradoxical 
that the materialistc revolution in Russia is paving the way for the spiritual, 
but that is a logical, consequence of the dialectical movement of history on 
which Marx himself based his. Communistic ideology. It seems to,be a big 

jump from Hegel to Marx, from spirituality to materialism, but history 
has taken that jump, if mdeed it can be so called. Now it is coming round, 
the two opposites cannot long remain separate but must reconcile. them- 
selves in a higher synthesis, That is the true key to the understanding of 
the ideological conflict that is splitting the world today. 

Hegel explained the world as a manifestation out of the Spirit through a. 
dialectical process. But it was not clear how Spirit or Consciousness can 
turn itself into matter; how God can become the world. So the left-wing ` 
followers of Hegel, like Feuerbach, while accepting the dialectical process, 
regarded the spirit as the end and not the beginning of the process—the 
beginning being inconscient matter. But is this not simply shifting the 
question? If matter cannot come out of spirit, how can spirit come out of 
matter? This aspect of the question has not been realised by the materialsts 
who came in the wake of Feuerbach. The true solution will be found when 
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it will be realised that the duality of spirit and matter is only apparent, the 
two are essentially one; spirit has concealed itself in matter and therefore 
can, and is bound to, evolve out of matter. This again is the key to the 
solution of the present ideological conflict. We see Russian thought tending 
towards this solution throughout the roth century. The conflict between 
America and Russia, is not simply a conflict between capitalism and socia- 
lism, individualism and collectiv:sm, freedom and authority, liberty and 
equality—all these are there as side currents but the main conflict is between 
the materialistic and the spiritual views of life. It is again paradoxical that 
spiritualistic Russia has taken up a materialistic role, while materialistic 
America has taken up the cause of spiritual values—but that shows how in 
the course of the terrestrial evolution the two extremes are going to meet. 
But how is it that the contending parties still failto see their meeting-ground? 
'The leaders of Russia are intelligent human beings who seek the good of 
their country as well as that of whole humanity; the same can equally be 
said of the leaders of America. Why then they fail to seé the view-point of 
each other? The explanation is that human reason i$ still imperfect and 
impure and fails to see the truth in its entirety; some see one aspect, others 
another aspect and their view is determined by many differentiating factors. 
One of the potent causes of the impurity of the understanding has its source 
in the understanding itself and consists in an improper action of the will to 
know. “That will-is proper to the understanding, but here again choice and 
unequal reaching after knowledge zlog and distort. They lead to a partiality ` 
and attachment which makes the intellect cling to certain ideas and opinions 
with a more or less obstinate will to ignore the truth in other ideas and 
opinions, cling to certain fragments of a truth and shy against the admission 
of other parts which are yet necessary to its fullness, cling to certain pre- 
dilections of knowledge and repel all knowledge that does not agree with . 
the personal temperament of thought which has been acquired by the past ` 
of the thinker.” f 

The two books under review give us-sufficient materials to see how the 
difference in the point of view has arisen between America and Russia. The 
conflict between the East and the West which underlies the present ideo- 
logical conflict began with Hegel in the beginning of the 19th century. 
The Orthodox Church in Russia has made her traditionally community- 
minded, and Slavophils like Khorayakov imported into the social field the 
ecclesiastic conception of Sobornast (community-mindedness). Hegel’s im- 
mense influence in Russia was beyond doubt due to the fact that he repre- 
sented a reaction against the indiv-dualism of the Enlightenment, a victory, 
in M. Berdyaev’s. words, “of the general over the particular, of the universal 
over the individual, of society over personality." But in Russia itself there 
was a reaction against this view and some of her foremost thinkers like 
Belinisky and Dostovesky tried to find a solution through a synthesis of 
the two ideals of universalism and individualism. In the Russian argument 
over Hegel, Belinisky came to occupy the centre place. In his article on 
Gribodoev he exclaimed that "society is always juster and higher than the 
private person.” This is how the Russian mind was prepared for accepting 
Marxist Communism. But Belinisky himself went to the other extreme 
afterwards. In his letter to Botkin he declared that “the fate of the subject, 
of the individual, of the personality is more important than the fate of the 
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whole world." It was as a disciple of Belinisky that Tva kae said: 
“I renounce altogether the higher VoM it is not worth tlie smallest tear . 
of even one tormented child." 

The Russian turn towards materialism came as a reaction against the 
other-worldly outlook of Orthodox Christianity. It is the ascetic denial 
which led to its dialectical opposite, materialism, in Russia, as in America 
the materialist denial has led to a spiritual outlook. It was Belinisky again 
who prepared the transition from the spiritual view of Hegel to materialism. 
He was incessantly occupied by the controversy about the interpretation 
of Hegel, in the course of which he made the transition from the idealism 
of Hegel to the materialism of Feuerbach. Himself dying in'1848 in his 
thirty-seventh year, he paved the way for the new generation of the sixties 
and set the revolutionary movement on a materialistic basis which was not 
thereafter challenged. But though the Russians placed the community over - - 
the individual, they were traditionally anarchists in politics and the State . 
was regarded as an evil in itself. It was Hegel who preached that the State 
was the embodiment of the common consciousness; the State, according 
to Hegel, is the realisation of the ethical Idea; it is the spirit of the people 
made visible. It is this deification of the State, starting from Plato, and 
modernised by Hegel, which has served as the philosophical basis of Fas- 
cism, Nazism’ and Totalitarianism in general which seems to infect today 
all governments in the world. Lenin made the Russians accept it by 
inculcating the theory that as communism develops the State would die 
away naturally. . 

Thus we find that many of the outstanding characteristics of the Soviet 
regime cannot be understood without some study of the background of 
nineteenth-century Russia. The combination of a rigidly materialistic outlook 
with a call, widely and fervently accepted, for self-sacrifice in the revolu- 
tionary cause; the demand of the liberation of human beings from exploita- 
tion through the pursuit of a common good; the demand for a philosophy 
which embraces politics, society, and art and uses them as the expression 
of its purpose—all these are the direct legacy to Bolshevism of Russian 
radical thinkers of the nineteenth century. The rejection of bourgeois 
democracy, of bourgeois individualism, of bourgeois notions of property 
links Soviet theory and practice "with a long line of Russian thinkers. The 
Russian messianism of the Slavophils, to raise humanity to a higher status 
through spirituality, reappears in the form of a messianisni of the proletariat. 
Against all this America has stood up, and this has been possible for her 
as she was a sort of transplantation of Western Europe across the Atlantic 
which enabled her to escape the immense influence of Russian thought 
and to develop the western European ideals in their comparative purity. 
We see how all the western European countries, including Britain, have 
been considerably influenced by Russian collectivism; it is America alone 
which has. become individualistic in a thorough-going manner, thus present- 
ing the conflict clearly before humanity to make the choice. Both America 
and Russia want to elevate humanity, but while Russia, agreeably to ber 
spiritualistic tradition is looking to the füture, America, the materialist, 
is preoccupied with raising the present standard of life as much as possible. 
Russia lives on a theory, America prospers in practice, and a vivid picture 
of the present American way of life and the American atmosphere is given 
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by Mr. Gunther i in his new sinoi book, Inside U.S.A. The E E 
Way" has produced the greatest material achievement knowh to man. 
More probably than not these achievements saved the Soviet system and 
much else between 1942 and 1944. American organized labour refuses to 
~ abandon either the publicly controlled private enterprise or the: ‘two-party 
political process. Mr. Gunther tells as of the young and brilliant president 
of the United Automobile Workers, Mr. Walter Reuther, who worked 
in Britain and Russia and other lands as a Socialist, and who now, together 
with more than 9o per cent -of American organized. labour, having seen . 
- or read of the material achievemerts of other lands and other systems, 
_ plumps heavily for “the gods. of Taings as They Are” in America. The 
Americans are convinced that-once the Government gets full responsibility 
for all basic economic decisions, the traditional American democracy of: 
' individual freedoms, choices anc mobilities will vanish. They do not 
. want these things, or even only the chance of these things to vanish. At a 
` time when their representatives are teing asked to bail out Western Europe 
with the American taxpayer's and worker's charity, the fruits of his work— 
Western Europe wherein so many of these individual freedoms have already 

disappeared and where democracy has come to mean underproduction and 
` an equal participation in increasing impaverishment—who can blame them? 

: But though America has made a clear case for individual freedom, the 
deniberacy of the ballot box still leaves too much power in the hands of .. 
the Government to ensure: real freedom to the people, and capitalism has 
its inherent evils leading to gross inequality and exploitation, defects which 
cannot be radically cured simply by clipping the wings of thé capitalist 
goose and plucking its feathers and taking more of its golden eggs as the 
American system is doing without killing or starving it. The individual 
must be given the fullest freedom so that he may develop all his potentiáli- 
` ties, and so far all forms of totalitarianism must be banned, but he must 
be taught not to exploit others for his narrow self-interests; this cannot 
be done as long as man lives in the ego. The problem and thé dilemma 
. can only be solved when man finds the Self within himself which is not 
' his ego but a portion of the Divine in him; established in that Self, the 
. individual will realise his essential identity with others and will not feel 

his Me perfect unless his AME are equally Pappy. 


| A. B. 
| 


The Way. to New Peace. By Amiya Kumar Sanyal. Published by 
N. K. Ray, 34A Teupam Lane, Calcutta. - ; 


The full name of this little book is: “The Way to New Peace, with a . 
complete plan of New Happy Deal.” There is a certain promise implied in 
such an ambitious title. Let us see i^ that promise has been. redeemed. | . 

We have read the book with incerest. Mr. Sanyal is undoubtedly an 
: earnest. and thoughtful writer. The sufferings of this ailing world. have 
moved him deeply, and he has tried his best to diagnose the ailment and 
bs pm a Macc There i is something more than the usual sentimental 
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effusion in this book. The author hoi set about his work in a scientific 
spirit and has certainly not spared himself. But the space at his disposal 
has been too small to.permit a thorough analysis, such as is essential for 
his purpose. Perhaps for the same rzason,. there is. a: certain lack of lucidity 
noticeable in the presentation of his case. Let us take one sentence for 
consideration: “Human beings are already sufficiently civilised, but they 
are unhappy because of the thorouzhly unhappy institutions of the day.” 
This might mean that the individual man is so far advanced in civilisation 
that he ought to have been happy, but that he has brought into being cer- 
tain institutions which prevent him from achieving that happiness. Now, 
it can be admitted forthwith that the average man is, today, far better 
equipped intellectually thah he was ever before; but can intellectual equip- 
ment bring about happiness? Is a clever man necessarily a happy man? 
Obviously not; the key to the portal that leads to happiness is equality 
—an inherent peace and calm. It can never be allowed that man today is 
more contented, more equal-minded than his forbears. All that can be 
urged with reason is that the individual, or even- the small group, is not 
allowed much scope to be selfish, wicked and violent, at least, not openly. 
His society and, more so, his State keep him well in hand. In fact, he is 
no longer aught but a bolt or a screw in the complex machinery of the 
almighty state. In war, as in peace, this state is run in its own interest: 
That is to say, neither in the interest of the subject, as he sees it, nor 
in the interest of humanity in general, as the lover of mankind sees it. Indi- 
viduals may die in billions, a huncred weaker nations may be crushed out. 
of existence, but everything is, to quote a vulgar phrase, O. K., if the inte- 
rests of that particular monster of a state is served. Such being the psycho- 
logy of the modern man, it can be easily understood why there never is 
a condition of true peace anywhere. The interval between two wars is a 
period of preparation even more than it is a period of recuperation. Over- 
production and dumping of goods without any restraint whatsoever keep 
. the people of an opulent state engaged in peace-time, regardless of the ' 
' misery that is caused thereby to its own working classes, not to speak of the 
poorer and weaker countries where the goods are dumped. The “unhappy 
institution" created by.man which is mainly responsible for his own unhap- 
piness is this monstrous heartless state machinery that he has created. 
Until he eliminates this institution he can never have enduring peace and 
happiness. He may, if he can, estab:ish a state which will not seek to crush 
the individual out of existence, which will be a perfectly developed collective  . 
life of perfectly developed free individuals. Or he may learn to do without a ` 
state altogether, dispense with all reed for regimentation and control. He 
may try, in the meantime, various temporary expedients like a League of 
Nations or a U..N. O. to ensure irternational peace and goodwill, but he 
will never succeed in achieving permanent and universal peace and happi- 
ness until he goes deep down into himself and realises the triple principle of 
“God, Freedom and Unity." Alweys God first, otherwise Freedom and 
Unity will have no true m 
Froma careful perusal of Mr. Sanyal's. book we feel sure that he understands 
this, though somewhat vaguely; but he does not lay that stress on a realisa- 
tion of the Divine in man's earthly life, individual as well as collective, 
which alone can lead him to a fulfilment of his true destiny. Unless there is 
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a radical change in the character pf man, unless he gets a truly divine out- 

look, all attempt at achieving unity is bound ultimately to come to nought: 

And this radical transformation zan only be accomplished by individual 

^ Sadhana, a persistent and all-round effort by the individual at raising his 
consciousness to the level of a higher Consciousness, where all sense of 
division comes automatically to an end. No superficial attempt, no piecemeal 
reform, can have a lasting effect. 

Mr. Sanyal, too, realises that a radical change i in man’s outlook on life is, 
essential. Man’s ideas on politics, economics, education and even religion, 
he says, have to be thoroughly overhauled in view of the proposed recons- 
truction of society. We have no reason to disagree with this. But on what 
basis is raan's many-sided life of today to be reconstructed? Surely, it must 
be on the basis of the essential oneness of all creation in God. Fraternity is 
a good beginning, but in order to be able to take the next great step in 
evolution man must realise the immortal saying—Verily, all this is the 
Brahman. We have referred above to the triune basis of God, Freedom and 
Unity, indicated by Sri Aurobindo. Nothing short of that will suffice .for 
any permanent reconstruction of man's earthly life. 

On page 41 of his book the author gives a picture of the new order as he 
visualises it—a new Utopia, where perfect happiness will be assured to every 
man and woman. The chapter is well worth’ reading. The ultimate aim is 
the establishment of a world-state, but in the meantime every country will 
have a single Bank of National Deposit with many branches called Commo- 
dity Banks exercising direct control over all factories,—all post-graduate 
training will be given on touring ships at state expense,—every adult will be 
a voter with freedom to choose his (or her) constituency for a minimum 
period of six years, the constituency being vocational or quasi-vocational, not 
territorial. These and many other aspects of the proposed plan are set forth 
and explained by the author. But human nature in the lower consciousness 
will have to be radically transformed before this new Utopia can have any 

' chance of success. As man is today, his character is like the proverbial 
dog’s tail, crooked by nature. Straighten it as much as you like, it will curl 
up again. This character has first to be transmuted by the descent of a 
light from above, before we can launch any Utopia plan. 

We would like Mr. Sanyal to enlarge his book and reshape it in the light 
of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy and thus give a true lead to his people. 


C. €, Durr 
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He who now stares at the world with ignorant eyes, 
: Hardly from the Inconscient’s night aroused, — — 
That look at images and not at Truth 
.. Can fill those orbs with an immortal’s sight. 


SAVITRI, Book IV CANTO 3 
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E The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves t 
f without reserve and in all their parts to the. Divine. © 
© For them^the-calm, the light, the -power, the bliss, i 
- . the “freedom, - the wideness, the heights of knowledge. . = . . 
* the seas of. Ananda... = Epe Sri Aurobindo, : 


EDITORIALS. 
` CHILDREN AND CHILD MENTALITY * * 


Coins ‘are. often fiid to. be very cruel to aimul. ‘Why i is it sọ ?- 
Their treatment’ of: birds especially is notorious. To seek out nests 
and pull them down, to capture nestlings and.put them to all kinds of torture, 
to pick up eggs and dash them to pieces are for children most interesting ` 
games. They. seem to take particular delight in varying .and enhancing as 
much as possible the torture they can inflict. One reason that can be adduced 
for the callousness of a child's sensibility is his self-centredness: he į is wholly 
himself, isolated from others, has not yet learnt the social needs and virtues, 
All he does and feels is for himself, for his own pleasure and free self-asser- E 
tion. His growing individuality, in. order to , grow, cuts itself aloof l 
from others and loses the sense of others having the same value’ as 
itself. Being self-regarding, to that extent he ceases to be other-regatding. 
Fellow-feeling “isa sentiment’ that. grows later on, as” the résult ~ of 
shocks in mutual interchange. Real sympathy. is a movement -of mature 
consciousness. * 
The inquisitiveness that so strongly ‘possesses J a child is also the eive of 
an awakening and growing consciousness. He indulges i in breaking, tearing, 
ripping because of this curiosity, this keen edge of a developing and experi- 
menting consciousness, It seems to be hard and unfeeling, even an aber- © 
ration, precisely because. of the egocentric nature of the- child consciousness 
yet unfamiliar with values normal to age and experience. 2 
But if itis nature to à certain extent that makes the child 80 apathetic; 
self- “regarding and cruel, it is ‘not the only, cause and i it is not t, the whole 
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story. There- are other very | active factors j in life. that affect and ER, the 
child's consciousness, ffom the ` Very: ~beginning. - 
' The child, we cán- take, comes. into the world. idis à more or less clean 
slate to record the reactions of- life, In the early period,he is still nearer his 
psychic being which is not yet: thiown back: of:covered over by the impacts 
and impressions of rhe world: The: first conscidiis contacts with the world are 
not saeni happy a the child. He m meets things. all aroiind that go against 
witnesses betwen his parents; the first rough bekasi. or movement of an 
elder that shakes hisattention, the first lie that he hears uttered by his teacher, 
act almost as ‘shell-shocks to his rervés. ‘And as.he grows, lessońs like these 
are rained ufion ‘him from all sides and it is no ónder that his consciousness 
very soon gets warped did twisted, hé too begins his own game in the line he 
sees and experiences. Only, not being guided or controlled by reason and 
experience, he overdoes the thing, and because of his age, what in an adult 
is a matter of.course, small and insignificant, looms large and ominous in 
his case. The surroundings in which a child lives and grows form the atmo- 
sphere which, he breathes in at every moment and if there is poison in it, he 
inhales and imbibes the poison. which becomes part of his substance and 
nature. À pure environment is needed for a pure life impulse to Shape and. 
anc . 
; * 5 X ok 
What i is the very ciin charactér of the child dcin It is cónfi- 
dence in life, the surety that notking can baulk the fulfilment of life’s pur- 
pose, the trust that overrides all set-backs and stumbles, gaily, passės-through 
dangers and difficulties: This confidence, this assurance the very body 
Shares. i in and impels it to movements of daring and adventure. It is this 
that is the cause of the body's growth, and so long as it is maintained, S ee 
the. body young. So the poet says: 


Nine an, eie A simple child 
ON n That feels its life in-every limb. l 
- What should it know of death? - 


Age sets in prectiely Sei there i is a fall in this sconadenci and assur- 
ance of the body consciousness, when the body begins to fear, becomes 
too cautious and apprehensive. A wound, a cut, even a broken limb would 
; not stop a child normally to go forward with the same dash and carelessness, 
And that character is the source rot only of his physical fitness and growth, 
but also that of a mental alacrity end soundness which is an inestimable: 
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possession of-the child consciousness. The wisest teacher is he who. does 
not teach too much the wisdom of prudence and moderation, but encourages 
this élan vital, the life urge, in the child and yet seeks to organise and cana- 

nd it, as an efficient instrument of High ideals and purposes, 


- " "E 
. There are two failings which a.teacher must guard against—to which 
he is usually prone—if he wishes to secure respect and obedience and trust 
from children: (1) telling a lie and (2) losing temper. A child can: easily 
find out whether you are telling him a long story or not. He is inquisitive, ` 
irrepressively curious and, above all, he has his own manner and aiigle of 
looking at things. He puts questions about all things and subjects and in all 
ways that seem queer to an adult, view. His answers too to questions, his 
solutions of problems are very unorthodox, bizarre. But it is all the more 
the task of the elder not only to put tp with all these vagaries, but also with 
great sympathy and patience to app-eciate and understand what the child 
attempts to express. If you are irritated’ or angry and try to snub or brush 
him away, it would mean the end of all cordial relation between you and 
, him. Or, again, if you try to hoodwink him, give a false answer to hide 
your ignorance, in that case too the child will not be deceived, he will find 
you out and lose all‘ respect for you. It is far better to own your ignorance, . 
saying you do not know than to pose as a knowing man; although that may 
affect to some extent his sense of. hero-worship and he may not entertain 
any longer the unspoilt awe and esteem with which he was accustomed to. 
look up to you, still you will not lose his affection and confidence. Infinite 
patience and a temper that is never frayed or ruffled are demanded of the 
teacher and the parent who wish t guide and control successfully .and 
happily a child. With that you can mould in the end the. most. refractory. 
child, without that you will fail even with a child of goodwill 
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Nicbolas Berdyaev (whose book was reviewed in the last number of The 
Advent) is an ardent worker, as a Kussisn is naturally expected to be, in 
the cause of the spiritual rehabilitation of mankind. He is a Christian, a 
neo-Christian: some of-his conclusions are old-world truths and bear repe 
tition and insistence; others are of a more limited, conditional and ever 
doubtful nature. His conception of the value of human person, the dignity - 
and the high reality he gives to it, can never be too welcome in a world 
where the individual seems to have gone the way of vanished empires and 
kings and es But even more important and ae is the view he 
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underlines that the true person ic a spiritual being, that is to say, it is quite 
other than the empirical ego that man normally is—"not this that one 
worships” as the. Upanishads tco declare. Further, in his spiritual being 
man, the individual, is not simply a portion or a fraction; he is, on the 
contrary, an integer, a complete whole, a creative focus; the true individual is 
a microcosm yet holding init and imaging the macrocosm. Only perhaps 
greater stress. is laid upon the aspect of creativity or activism. An Eastern 
sage, a Vedantin, would look for the true spiritual reality behind the flux 
of forces: Prakriti or Energy is only the executive will of the Purusha, the 
Conscious Being. The personality in Nature is a formulation and ema- 
nation of the transcendent -imp2rsonality. . 

There is another aspect .of personality as viewed by Berdyaev which 
involves a bias of the more orthodox Christian faith: the Christ is insepa- 
rable from the cross. So he says: “There is no such thing as personality - 
if there is no capacity for suffering. Suffering is inherent in God too, if he 
is a personality, and not merely an abstract idea. God shares in the suffer- 
ings of men. He yearns for responsive love. There are divine as well as 
human passions and therefore divine or creative personality must always | 
suffér to the end of time. A condition of anguish and distress is inherent 
in it.’ The view is logically enforced upon the Christian, it is. said, if he 
is to accept incarnation, God becoming flesh. Flesh cannot but be weak. 

. This very weakness, so human, is and must be specially characteristic of 
' God also, if he is one with man and his lover and saviour. 

.Eastern. spirituality does not view sorrow and suffering—evil—as an - 
_integral part of the Divine Consciousness. It is born out of the Divine, 
no doubt, as nothing can be outside the Divine, but it is a local and tem- 
poral formation; it is a dispositicn ‘consequent upon certain conditions and 

. with the absence or elimination of those conditions, this disposition too 
` disappears. God and the divine consciousness: can only be. purity, light, 
immortality and delight. Tke compassion that .a Buddha feels for the suf- . 
fering humanity is not at all a feeling of suffering; pain or any such normal . 
human reaction does not.enter into its composition; it is the movement of 
a transcendent consciousness which is beyond and purified of the normal’ 
reactions, yet overarching them and entering into them as a soothing and 
illumining and vivifying presence. The healer knows and understands the 
_ pain and suffering of his patient but is not touched by them; he need not 
contract.the illness of his patient in order to be in sympathy with him. 
The Divine—the Soul—can be in flesh and yet not snitched with its mire; 
the flesh is not essentially or irrevocably the ooze it is under certain given 
-conditions. The divine physical body is composed of radiant matter and 


one can speak of it even as of the soul that weapons cannot pierce it nor 
car. ne bum it. f 
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The divine consciousness descending into earthly life as Grace and 
taking a human form is a mystic; a supremely mysterious phenomenon. 
: The personality that incarnates it belongs at the same time to two apparently 
incompatible and contrary, worlds and possesses a dual character. Within, - 
it harbours the Divine, is the Divine, fully conscious in its sovereign potency 
above. the laws of a. mortal life of igncrance; without, it embraces this world 
too, this play of inconscience and limitation. THe two confront each other 
in the Incarnation with equal potency and ‘in magic interaction. 

The normal man, in his external being, is an abject surrender to Inferior 
Nature, to “the dual tables and the Karmic norm”, baring as he does. 
“a helpless heart to destiny’s stroke": ; 


Obedient to the statutes fixed of old 
Admitting without appeal thz nether gods 


and because of the absolute rule of the Inconscient in him 


The animal browses in the sacred fence 
And the gold Hawk can cross the skies no more. - 


But that is the apparent man and he cannot continue to be so eternally. 
. There does come a time when Nature fails him and he has to dive and arrive 
naked in the presence of his soul. Th2 Soul and Nature, the Spirit and the 
flesh, Consciousness and Inconscience, God and the Enemy stand face to 
' face: their antinomy has to be solved. That is the great Issue, the Riddle 
of the Sphinx, ‘and upon that deperds the destiny of man. `` 
On the one hand, the soul possessed of the Divine, even so, the Divine ` 
‘himself become human, carries into the earthly life the divine light and. 
happiness: for that is the inherent and inalienable character of divine being. 
Beyond and behind the human movement and destiny that occupy the 
frontal consciousness, there lies inviolate the divine dispensation. That was 
how the child Savitri grew and matured drawing-upon the secret memory ‘of 
. her godhead and gathering into her al. the cosmic aspirations, at the same l 
. time radiating by her very presence something of the heaven's own glory, 
the Bone and comfort that can come only from the Divine Mother" S bosom: 


- Immortal rhythms swayed in her. ‘time-born steps; ; 
Her look, her smile awoke celestial sense > 
Even in earth-stuff, and their intense delight 
Poured a supernal beauty on men’s lives. 
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That is the essential truth and reality, the original dispensation and that 
is the promise of a world to come. For it is the Light of the Dawn crown- 
ing the summits of earth-bounc ‘Nature. 

-But the Shadow had to cut across the Light; Love supemal has ee 
human, and human tears are part of the play. That role too has to be : 
accepted—accepted. but redeemed. Against Love stands Death, -against 
eternal union eternal separation, that is the bar sinister set upon humanity's 
fate. Love is the Supreme's sanction, his seal of assent, it is even the body 
of the truth. Love came to the high immaculate soul divine: Love moved 
her and now she has to pass tarough the calvary: 


One dealt with her whc meets the burdened great. 
Assigner of the ordeal and the path 

Who chooses in this holocaust of the soul 

Death, fall and sorrow as the spirit’s goads... 


The Divine Grace stands at the very origin of things. If Matter is taint- 
ed with an original inconscience, and existence seems tobe bounded with 
non-existence, even there on the ultimate frontier of reality, as it were, 
is born the Light that saves, the Love that conquers: 


. On the bare peak where Self is alone with Nought 
And life has no sense and love no place to stand, 
She must plead her casz upon extinction’s verge. 


_ The Grace grips the Evil at :ts very source. It may seem even that she . 
calls out the Evil from its lair, sc that it may not remain in hiding but come 
under her light and power of redemption. The first wrong step is at:once 
a call for succour. Thus the Light strikes the source itself from where 
issues Darkness. And the embodied Descent means the cancellation of the 
reign of Ignorance. Grace ( Savitri) saves Truth (Satyavan). Yet it means a, 
process, a span for the play of forces. For a sudden descent of the fullness 
of the Light is likely to defeat its own object: an onrush of the supreme | 
consciousness without let or bindrance might mean, must surely mean a 
catastrophe. Here below: circumscribed in material life 


' Too high the fire spiritual dare not blaze. AUR 
: If once it met the intense original Flame, E 
j An answering touch might shatter all measüres made . 
And earth sink down with the weight of the Infinite. — - 


That is the meaning of the battle, of the growing godhead struggling with 
the Enemy, combating and.conquering him slowly, in the beginning, 


SAVTTRÍ mn 
gradually snd surely and. inevitably in his own field and on his own 
Peon aa de ene That algo is th great gut and función of Evil: 


, He made her heart kin to the striving human heart. E 
The Shadow has Wania P Divine. The Divine. is humanised, yet 

. Undiminished in- its divinity. The divine consciousness is. lost. nowhere, 

- éven in the midst of the utter inconscience; the Incarnation: ‘too, even: while : 
becoming a thing of flesh and mortali-y, maintains its inviolable and immortal 
radiant substance. Love pities the world but does not itself become pitiful; 
‘it can fruitfully lodge in a heart deep and vast and strong, Me Savitri's : 

ws i -a see of white sincerity, : a E 
‘Passionate i in flow, had: not pne turbid wave 
or, 


` A continent of self-diffusing peace, “ 
An ocean of untrembling eer fire. 
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For only thus what is human, pertaps too human, can be turned into, - 
shall inevitably develop into, what is supremely divine. z 
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` THE DIVINE WORK* 

O question remains for the seeker upon the way of works, when his 

. quest is or seems to have come to its natural end,—whether any 

' work or what work is left for the soul after liberation and to what purpose? 
Equality has beer seated in the nature or governs the whole nature; there : 
has been achieved a radical deliverance from the ego-idea, from the 
pervading ego-sense, from all feelings and impulsions of the ego and its : 
self-will and desires. The entire self-consecration has been made not only in 
thought and heart but in all tte complexities of the being. A complete 
purity or transcendence of the three gunas has been harmoniously estab- 


‘lished. The soul has seen the Master of its works and lives in His presence ^ ' 


or is consciously contained in His being or ‘is unified with Him or feels 
Him in the heart or above and obeys His dictates. It has known its true 

- being and cast away the veil of the Ignorance. Wliat work then remains 
for the worker in man and with what motive, to what end, in what spirit 
will it be done? 


*. * * 


There is one answer with which we are very familiar in India; no work. 
at all remains, for the rest is quiescence. When the soul can live in the ~ 
eternal presence of the Supreme or when it is unified with the Absolute, 
the object of our existence in the world, if it can be said to have an object, 
at once ceases. Man, released fram the curse of self-division and the curse 
of ‘Ignorance, is released too from that other affliction, the curse of works. 
All action would then be a derogation from the supreme state and a return 
into the Ignorance. .This attitude towards life is supported by an idea 
founded on the error of the vital nature to which action is dictated only 
by one or all of three inferior motives, necessity, restless instinct and 
impulse or desire. The instinct cr impulse quiescent, desire extinguished, 
what place is there for works? Some mechanical necessity might remain 
but no other, and even that’ would cease for ever with the fall of the body. 
But after all, even so, while life remains, action is unavoidable. Mere 
-thinking or, in the absence of thought, mere living is itself an act and a 
‘cause of many effects. All existence in the world is work, force, potency, 
and has a dynamic effect in the whole by its mere presence, even the inertia ' 
of the clod, even the silence of the immobile Buddha on the verge of Nirvana. 
Therei s the question only of tae manner of the action, the instruments 


_*The Synthesis of Yoga, Chapter XII. (Revised Version.) 
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that are used or that act of icis and the spirit and knowledge of the 
worker. For in reality, no man works, but Nature works through him for 
the self-expression of a Power within that proceeds-from the Infinite. To 
know that and live in the presence and in the being of the Master of Nature, 
free from desire and the illusion of personal impulsion, is the’ one thing 
needful. That and not the bodily cessation of action is the true release; 
for the bondage of works at once ceases. À man might sit still and motion- 
less for ever and yet be as much bound to the Ignorance as the animal or 
the insect. But if he can make this greater consciousness dynamic within 
him, then all the work of all the. worlds could pass through him and yet 
he would remain at rest, absolute ín calm and peace, free from all bondage. 
Action in the world is given us first as a means for our self-development 
and self-fulfilment; but even if we reached a last possible divine self-com- 
pleteness, it would still remain as a mearis for the fulfilment of the divine 
intention in the world and of the larger universal self of which each being 
is a portion—a portion that has come down with it from the Transcendence. 
In a certain sense, when his Yoga has reached a certain culmination, 
works cease for a man; for he has no further personal. necessity of works, 
no sense of works being done by him; but there is no need to flee from 
action or to take refuge in a blissful inertia. For now he acts as the Divine 
Existence acts without any binding necessity and without any compelling 
ignorance. Even in doing works he does not work at all; he undertakes no 
personal initiative. It is the Divine Shakti that. works in him through . 
his nature; his action develops through-the spontanéity of a supreme Force : 
by which his instruments are possessed, of which he is a part, with whose 
will his will is identical and his power is her power. The spirit within him 
contains, supports and watches this action; it presides.over it in knowledge 
but is not glued or clamped to the work by attachment or need, is not bound 
by desire "of its fruit; is not enslaved to any movement or impulse. 
-Itis a common error to suppose that action is impossible or jat least mean- : 
ingless without desire. If desire ceases, we are told, action also must 
cease. But this, like other tod simply comprehensive generalisations, is 
more attractive to the cutting and defining mind than true. The major part 
of the work done in the universe is accomplished without any interference 
of desire; it proceeds by the-calm necessity and spontaneous law of Nature. 
Even man constantly does work of various kinds by a spontaneous ‘impulse, 
intuition, instinct or acts in obedience to a natural necessity and law of , 
forces without either mental planning or the urge of a conscious vital voli- 
tion or emotional desire. Often enough his act is contrary to his intention 
or his desire; it proceeds out of him in subjection to a need or compulsion, 
in submission to an impulse, an obedience to a force in him that pushes 
for self-expression or.in conscious pursuance of a higher principle. Desire 
: $ - 
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‘is-an additional lure to which Nature has-given a-great part in the life of 
animated beings in order to procuce a certain kind of rajasic action neces- 
sary for her intermediate ends; but it is not her sole or even her chief engine. | 
. It has its great use while it endures: it helps us to rise out.of inertia, it con- 
'"fradicts many tamasic forces which would otherwise inhibit action. But 
the seeker who has.advanced far on the’ way of works -has passed beyond 
‘this intermediate stage in which desire is a helpful engine. Its push is 
no longer indispensable for his action, but is rather a terrible hindrance and 
source of stumbling, inefficiency and failure. Others are obliged to obey 
a personal choice or motive, but he has to learn to act with an impersonal 
or a universal mind or as a part or an instrument of an infinite Person. ‘A 
calm indifference, a joyful impartiality or'a blissful response to a divine 
Force, whatever its dictate, is the condition of his doing any effective work 
Or undertaking any worth-while action. Not desire, not attachment must 
drive him, but a Will that stirs ic a divine peace, a Knowledge that moves 
from the transcendent Bi a ale Impulse that is a force from. the supreme 
Ananda. 


E * klk 


In an advanced stage of the Yoga it is indifferent to the seeker, in the 
‘sense of any personal preference. what action he shall do or not do; even 
whether he shall act or not is not decided by his personal choice or pleasure. 
Always he is moved to do whatever is in consonance with the Truth or 
whatever the Divine demands tarough his nature. A false conclusion is 
sometimes drawn from this that the spiritual man, accepting the position 
in which Fate or God or his past Karma has placed him, content tó work 
in the field and cadre of the family, clan, caste, nation, occupation which 
are his: by birth and circumstanze, will not and even perhaps ought not 
to make any movement to exceed them or to pursue any great mundane 
end. Since he has,really no work to do, since he has only to use works, 
no matter what works, as long as he is in'the body in order to arrive at 
liberation or, having arrived, only to obey the supreme Will and do whatever - 
it dictates, the actual field given him is sufficient for the purpose. Once 
-freé; hé has only to continue working in.the sphere assigned to him by Fate 
and circumstances: till the great Four arrives when he can at last. disappear 
- into the Infinite. To insist on any particular end or to. work for some great 
mundané object is to fall into tke. illusion of works; it is to entertain the 
error that terrestrial life has an intelligible intention and contains objects 
worthy of pursuit. The great theory of Illusion, which is a practical denial of 
the Divine in the world, even when in idea it acknowledges the Présence, is 
once more- before us. But the Divine is here in the. world,—not only. in 
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status but in dynatis, not only as-a spiritual self and presence but as power, 
force, energy,—and therefore a. divine work in the world is possible. 

/ There is no narrow principle, no field of cabiried action that can be im- 
posed on the Karmayogin as his rele or his province. This much is true 
that every kind of works, whether small to man's imagination or great; petty 
in scope or wide, can be equally uszd in the progress towards liberation or 
for self-discipline. This much is al-o-true that after liberation a man may . 
dwell in any sphere of life and in any kind of action and fulfil there his 
existence in the Divine. According-as he is- moved by the Spirit, he may 
remain in the sphere assigned to hin by birth and circumstances or break 
that framework and go forth to an antrammelled action which shall be the . 
fitting body of his greatened conscDusness and higher knowledge. 'Fo the 
outward eyes of men the inner libesation may make no apparent difference 
in his outward acts; or, on the cortrary, the freedom and infinity within - 
may translate itself-into an outward dynamic working so large and new . 
that all regards are drawn by this rovél force. If such-be the intention of 
the Supreme within him, the libereted soul may be content with a subtle 
and limited action within the old hunan surroundings which will in no: “way 
seek to change their outward appearance. But it may too be called to a 
work which will not only alter the forms and sphere of its own external 
life but, leaving nothing around it aechanges or unaffected, create a new 
world's or a new order. - ; 
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. À prevalent idea would persuade us that the sole aim of liberation is to 
secure for the individual soul freedcm from physical rebirth in the unstable 
life of the universe. If this freedom -s once assured, there is no farther work 
for it in life here or elsewhere or cnly that which the continued existence 
of the body demands or the unftifilled effects of past lives necessitate. 
This little, rapidly exhausted or consumed by the fire of Yoga, will cease 
with the departure of the released soul from the body. The aim of escape ` 
from rebirth, now long fixed in the Indian mentality as the highest object 
of the soul, has replaced the enjoyment of a heaven beyond. fixed in the 
mentality of the devout by other religions as their divine lure.. ‘Indian religion 
also upheld that earlier and lower cal when the gross external interpretation 
of the Vedic hymns-was the domirant creed. Undoubtedly- a release from’ 
the limitations of the mind and bocy into an eternal - peace, rest, silence of 
- the Spirit, makes a higher appeal than the offer of a heaven of mental j joys 
or eternised physical pleasures, but t is after all a lure; its insistence on the 
mind’s world-weariness, the life-béing’s shrinking from the adventure of 
birth, strikes. a chord of: weakness-a1d. cannot.be-the supreme motive. The. 
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desire of personal salvation, however high its form, is an outcome of ego 
it rests én the idea of our own individuality and of its. desire or good, its 
longing for a release from suffering or its cry for the extiyiction of the trouble, 
of becoming and makes that the supreme aim of our existence. To rise 
beyond the desire of personal salvation is necessary for the complete rejec- 
tion of this basis of ego. If we seek the Divine, it.should be for the sake of 
. the Divine and for nothing else, because that is the supreme call of our 
being, the deepest truth of the spirit; the pursuit of liberation, of the soul’s 
freedom, of the realisation of our true-and highest self, of union with the 
Divine, is justified because it is the highest law of our nature, because it is 
the attraction of that which is lower in us to that which is highest, because 
it is the Divine Will in us. That is its sufficient justification and its one 
truest reason; all other motives are excrescences, minot or incidental truths 
or useful lures which the soul must abandon, the moment their utility has 
passed and the state of oneness with the Supreme and with all beings has 
become our normal consciousness and the bliss of that state our spiritüal 
atmosphere. ` 
Often, we see this desire of eui salvation overcome by another attrac- 
: tion which also belongs to the higher turn of our nature and which indicates. 
the essential character of the action the liberated soul must pursue. It is 
that which is implied in the great legendof the Amitabha Buddha who turned 
away when his spirit was on the threshold of Nirvana and took the vow 
never to cross it while a single beng remained in the sorrow and' the Igno- 
rance. It is that which underlies the sublime verse of the Bhagavata Purana, . 
` “J desire not the supreme state with all its eight siddhis nor the cessation 
of rebirth; may I assume the sorrow of all creatures who suffer and enter 
into them so that they may be mede free from grief.” It-is that which in- 
spires a remarkable passage in a letter of Swami Vivekananda, “I have lost 


all wish for my salvation;?. wrote the great Vedantin, “may I be born again: ~- 


and again and suffer thousands of miseries so that I may worship the only 
God that exists, the. only God I believe in, the sum-total of all souls,—and - 
above all; my God the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the poor 
Of all, races, of all species is the special object of my worship, He who is 
the high and low, the saint and the sinner, the god and the worm, Him 
worship, the visible, the knowable, the real, the omnipresent; break all 
other idols. In whom there is nei-her past life nor future birth, nor death 
nor going nor coming, in whom we always have been arid nici will be 
one, Him worship; break all other idols.” ; l 

The last two sentences contain indeed the TEN gist of the matter. T he 
true salvation or the true freedom from the chain of rebirth is not the rejec-- 
tion of terrestrial life or the individual's escape by a spiritual self-annihila- 
ion, even as the true renunciation is. not the mere physical adonne 
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of family and society; it is the inner- dentification with the. Divine in whom 
there is no limitation of past life aad future birth but instead the eternal 
existence of the unborn Soul. He who is free inwardly, even doing actions, 
` does nothing at all, says the Gita; fer it is Nature that works in him under 
the control of the Lord of Nature. Equally, even if he assumes a hundred 
times the body, he is free from any chain of birth or mechanical wheel of 
existence since he lives in the unb-rn and undying spirit and not in the 
life of the body. Therefore attachment to the escape from rebirth is one 
of the idols which, whoever keeps, -he sadhaka of the integral Yoga must 
break and:cast away from him.. For, kis Yoga is not limited to the realisation 
of the Transcendent beyond all wodd by the individual soul; it embraces 
also the realisation of the Universal “the sum-total of all souls”, and can- 
not therefore be confined to the ovement of a personal salvation and 
escape. Even in his transcendence cf cosmic limitations he is still one with 

- all in God; a divine work remains for him in the universe. l 
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That work cannot be fixed by ar¥ mind-made rule or human standard; 
for his consciousness has moved eway from human law and limits and 
passed into the divine liberty, away from government by the external and 
transient into the self-rule of the inzer and eternal, away from the binding 
forms of the finite into the free seE-determination of the Infinite. *How- 
soever he lives and acts", says the Sita, "he lives and acts in Me.” The 
rules which the intellect of men lazs down cannot apply to the liberated 
soul,—by the exfernal criteria and tests which their mental associations 
and prejudgments prescribe, such = one. cannot be judged; he is outside 
thé narrow jurisdiction of these falEble tribunals.. It is immaterial whether 
he wears the garb of the ascetic or lives the full life of the householder; 
‘whether he spends his days in whaz men call holy works or in the many- 
sided activities of the world; whether he devotes himself to thé direct — - 
leading of men to the light like Baddha, Christ or Shankara or governs |. 
kingdoms like Jariaka or: stands bef-re.men like Sri Krishna as a politician 
or a leader of armies; what he eats or drinks; what are his habits or his 
pursuits;. whether he fails. or succe-ds; whether his work be one of con- 
` struction or of destruction; whethe- he supports or restores an old order 
or labours to replace it by a new; whether his associates are those whom men 
delight to honour, or those whom i: outcastes and -reprobates; whether his 
life and deeds are approved by his =ontemporaries or he is condemned as 
a misleader of men and a fomenter of religious, moral or social heresies. 
He is not governed by the judgmen:s of men or the laws laid down by the 
ignorant; he obeys an inner voice a-d is moved by an unseen Power, His i 
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real life is within and this is its description that he lives, moves and acts. in 
God, in the Divine, in the Infinite. 

- But if his action is governed by no external rule, one rule it will observe 
that i is not external; it will be dictated by no personal desire or aim, but will 
be a part of a conscious and evertually a well-ordered because self-ordered 
divine working in the world. Tte Gita declares that the action of the lib- 
-erated man must be directed not ty desire, but towards the keeping together 
of the world, its government, guidance, impulsion, maintenance in the path 
appointed to it. This mjunction has been interpreted in the sense that the 
world being an illusion in which most men must be kept, since they are 
unfit for liberation, he must so act outwardly as to cherish in them an 
attachment to their customary works laid down for them by the social law: 
If so, it would be a poor and petty rule and every noble heart would reject 
it to follow rather the divine vow of Amitabha Buddha, the sublime prayer 
of the Bhagavata, the passionate aspiration of Vivekananda. But if we accept 
rather the view that the world is“a divinely guided movement of Nature 
emerging in man towards God and that this is the work in which the Lord 
of the Gita declares that he is eyez occupied although he himself has nothing 
ungained that he has yet to. win, then-a deep and true sense will appear 
` for this great injunction. To: participate in that divine work, to live for 
God in the world will be the rule of the Karmayogin; to live for: God in 
the world and therefore so to act that the Divine may more and more mani- 
fest himself and the world go forward.by whatever way of its obscure 
pilgrimage and move nearer to-the divine ideal. 

. How he shall do this, in what particular way, can be decided by no general 
rule. It must develop or define itself from withiri; the decision lies between 
God and our self, the Supreme Self and the individual self that is the ins- 
trument of the work; even befo-e liberation, it is from the inner self, as 
soon as we become conscious of it, that there rises the sanction, the spiri- 
tually determined choice. It is altogether from within that must come the 
knowledge of the work that has to be done.: There is no particular work, 
no law or form or outwardly fixed or invariable way of works that can be 
said to be that of the liberated being. The phrase; used in the- Gita to 
express this work that has to be done, has indeed been interpreted in the 
sense that we must do our duty without regard to the fruit. But-this is a 
conception born of European culture which is ethical rather than spiritual 
and external rather than inwardly profound in its concepts. No such general 
thing as duty exists; we have only dutiés, often in conflict with ‘each other, 
and.these'are determined by our environment, our social relations, our 
external status in life. They are of great value in training the immature 
moral nature and: setting up a standard which discourages the action of 
selfish desire. It has already been said that-so lortg.as the" seeker -has -po 
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the inner light, he must govern himself by the best light lie has, and duty, 
a principle, a cause aré among the standards he may temporarily erect and' 
Observe. But for all that, ‘duties are external things, not stuff of the soul 
and cannot be the ultimate standard of action in this path. It.is the duty- 
of the soldier to fight when called upon, even to fire upon his own:kith and 
and kin; but such.a standard or any akin to it cannot be imposed on-the 
liberated man. On the other hand, to love or have compassion, tó obey 
the highest truth of our being, to follow the command of the Divine are 
not duties; these things are a law of the nature as it rises towards the Divine, 
an outflowing of action from a soul state, a high reality of the spirit. The 
action ‘of the liberated: doer of works must be even such an outflowing 
from the soul; it must come to him or out of him as a natural result of his 
spiritual union with the Divine and not be formed by an edifying construc- 
. tion of the mental thought and.will, the practical reason or the social sense. - 
In the ordinary life a personal; social or traditional constructed rule, standard: 
or ideal is the guide; once the spiritual journey has begun, this must be 
replaced. by an inner and outer rule or way of living necessary for our self- 
discipline, liberation and perfection, a way of living proper to the path ‘we 
follow or enjoined by the spiritual guide and master, the Guru, or else 
dictated by a Guide within us. But in the last state of the soul’s infinity- 
and freedom all outward standards are replaced or laid aside and there is left 
only a spontaneous and integral obedience to thé Divine with whom we are. 
in union and an action spontenéoisiy fulfilling the meum ixi Hum of 
our being and nature. 


* qd. 0 c 


It is this deeper sense in which we.must accept the dictum of the Gita 
that action determined and governed by the nature must be our law of 
works. It is not, certainly, the superficial temperament or the character or 
habitual impulses that are meant, but in the literal sense of the Sanskrit 
word our “own-being”, our essential nature, the divine stuff of our souls. 
Whatever springs from this root or flows from these sources is profound, 
essential, right; the rest—opinions, impulses, habits, desires—may be ' 
merely surface formations or casual vagaries of the being or impositions 
from outside. They shift and change, but this remains constant. It is 
not the executive forms taken by Nature in us that are ourselves or the 
abidingly constant and expressive shape of ourselves, it is the spiritual 
being in us and the i of it that persists through time in the 
universe. 

. We cannot, however, easily distinguish this true inner law of our ir being it 
is Kept screeried from us. ŝo long as:the heart and. HRS remain unpurified, 
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- from egoism; till then we follow superficial and impermanent ideas, 
impulses, desires, suggestions and impositions of'all kinds from our envifon- 
ment or work out formations. of. our temporary mental, . vital, physical 
personality—that passing experimental and structural self which has been 
made for us by an interaction between our being and the pressure of a 
lower cosmic Nature. In proportion as we are purified, the .true being 
. within declares itself more clearly; our will is less entangled in suggestions 

“from outside or shut up in our own superficial mental constructions. Egoism 
renounced, the nature purified, action will.come from the soul’s dictates, 
from the depths or the heights of the spirit, or it will be openly governed 
. by the Lord who was all the time seated secretly within our hearts. The 
supreme and final word of the Gita for the Yogin i is that he should leave - 
all conventional formulas of beef and action, all fixed ánd external rules 
of conduct, all constructions of the outward surface Nature, dharmas, and 
take refuge in the Divine alone. Free from desire and attachment, one with 
all beings, living in the infinite Truth and Purity and acting: out of the 
-profoundest deeps of his inner consciousness; governed by his immortal, 
divine and highest Self, all his works will be directed by the Power within 
through that essential spirit and nature in us which, knowing, warring, 
working, loving, serving, is always divine; towards the fulfilment of Mii 
in the world, an expression of the Eternal in Time.  : 

: A divine action arising spontaneously, freely; infallibly ion the light 
and force of our ‘spiritual self in union with the Divine is the last state-of 
. this integral Yoga of Works. The truest reason why we, must seek libération 
is not to be delivered, individuelly, from the sorrow of the. world, though 
that deliverance too will be given to us, but that we may be one with the - 
` Divine, the Supreme, the Eternal. The truest reason: why we must seek , 
perféction, a supreme status, purity, knowledge, strength, love, capacity, 
is not that personally we may enjoy the divine Nature or be even as the 
.gods, though that enjoymient too will be ours, but because this liberation 
and perfection are the divine Will in us, the highest truth of our self in. 
Nature, the always intended goal of a progressive manifestation in the 
universe. The divine Nature, frze. and perfect and blissful, must be mani- 
fested in the individual in ordez that it may manifest in the world. Even 
in the Ignorance the individual lives really in the universal and for the 
universal Purpose, for in the very act of pursuing the purposes and desires 
of his ego, he is forced by Nature to contribute by his egoistic action to her 
- work and purpose in the worlis; but it is without conscious intention, 
imperfectly done, and his contribution is to her half-evolved and half- 
conscient, her imperfect and crede movement. To escape from ego and be 
united. with the Divine is at orize the liberation and the consummation 'of 
his individuality; so liberated, purified, perfected, the individual—the sane 
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soul—lives consciously ‘and ehtirely. as- was from the first intended, in and 
for the cosmic and transcendent Dine and for His Will in the universe. 

In the Way of Knowledge we mzy arrive at a point where we can leap 
out of personality and universe, escede from all thought and will and works ` 
and all way of Nature and, absorbed and taken up into Eternity, plunge 
into the Transcendence; that, thouzh not obligatory on the God-knower, 
may be the-soul’s decision, the term pursued by the self within us. In the 
Way of Devotion we may reach th-pugh an intensity of adoration and joy 
union with the supreme All-Belovzd and remain eternally in the ecstasy 
of his presence, absorbed in him alcne, intimately in‘one world of bliss with 
bim; that then may be our being's impulsion, its spiritual choice. But in 
the Way of Works another prospect opens; for travelling on that path, we ` 
can enter into liberation and perfec- on by becoming of one law and power 
of nature with the Eternal; we are identified with Him in our will and `’ 
dynamic self as much as in our spiritual status; a divine way of works is 
the natural outcome of this union; = divine living in a spiritual freedom the 
body of its self-expression. In tke Integral Yoga these three lines of 
approach give up their exclusions, meet and coalesce or spring out of each 
other; liberated from the mind’s vzil over the self, we live in the Trans- 
cendence, enter by the adoration of zhe heart into the oneness of a supreme 
love and bliss and, all our forces of being - uplifted into the one Eorce, 
our will and works surrendered int- the one Will and Power, assume the 
dynamic perfection of the divine Nature. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


` 


INTEGRAL YOGA AND PHYSICAL IMMORTALITY 
; (Reply to a a letter) 


THE question is raised if the achievement of Pisas maaie 
comes within the purview of the Integral Yoga. It may be supposed 
‘that the qualifying word employed to distinguish the Yoga should suffice 
to point to the direction of the enswer. But let us first make certain what 
is meant by physical immortality. Does it mean, as is remarked here, “a 
perfectly healthy state of the body and nothing else”? If it were to signify 
only that, then there are a hund-ed means within the easy reach of many . 
who nds no particular ‘partiality for Yoga and can yet seek this “perfect 
health "^whatever it may mean. Elixirs abound in plenty; there are herbs, 
there are tonics whose health-giving properties, are considerable and are 
so believed and known from times immemorial. There is thus no need to 
have recourse to Yoga, at any rate to a spiritual Yoga, to achieve this end; 
perhaps, Hatha Yoga is the las: word so far for building up a strong 
physique that can store up and reinforce vitality in abundance. 

It is obvious that that is not tae import of ‘Immortality’ in the context. 
It.means much more than sound health or a longer span of life. When 
the text; of the Upanishad to which-reference is made in the letter, says, 
“For him there is no disease, no old age, no death”, it certainly. means 
what.it says and it is wrong to take it as hyperbole or rhetorical. The 
ancients had. the intuition that orce the Yogin is freed from the meshes of 
' Ignorance and ‘Falsehood and is reborn into the Truth and Knowldege, 
his being pulsates with the vibrations of the higher consciousness and his: 
body could: become one with th» Flame of Yoga and resist the forces of 
: decay, decrepitude and death. 

It may be asked if it is implied that a Yoga Siddha feat in the same body 
for ever. That is not what immortality means even when. it’ is‘ applied to - 
the material body. It means à conquest of, not mere conttol, over the forces. 
that bring about mortality through the agency of disease and age that are 
the-emissaries of death. Conquest of mortality cannot and does not mean 
a helpless encasement of the soul for centuries in the same physical body 
scarcely distinguishable from: the Egyptian mummy. The possibility apart, 
what use can there be for a soul, a ES soul, to cling to the same ves- 
ture for eternity? l 

Is it then the M of che soul, the self in the embodied being, 
‘that is aimed at? That would be meaningless. For the soul, jiva, in the . 
sense of Spirit in the embodied being is immortal, even as the Divine, 
the Atman of All Existence, i is. It is deathless; it dies not when the any 
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dies. If then immortality refers niia to the body physical nor to the 
spiritual being that is the soul which is immortal by tight, what does it 
mean, to what does it apply?  »- 

. The question of immortality concerns the siiis man, not merely his 
soul, the spiritual being, that is embodied 'in him though that is the most 
importent, because central, part in the totality of his being; nor does.it 
apply only. to the material body which is gross and openly exposed to the 
attacks of forces. that bring about disease and death. It applies also to those 
intermediate and connecting links of life and mind, in between Spirit and 
Matter, represented in man by the embodied spirit and the material body. 
' Here comes. in the Integral Yoga. Its attempt. is directed towards the 
integration of the whole being of man in all its component parts which are 
the warring elements in the system of the human field. This ‘integration 
is.necessary because that is thé righ- and only cure for the ills of disinte- 
gration caused by the disharmony working hayoc in the various members 
of what must be a harmonic unit, £ well-organised human system. From 
this it would follow that mortality is the ultimate result of disharmony in 
the different elements that constitute the human system and that it is not 
an inalienable property .of matter, but is the result wrought by universal 
forces which operate on the physical sheath; but the gross body after all 
is just one part, though basic part taking the place of a pedestal in the world 
of Matter; on .which the whole human - 'structure is built. It is necessary, 
then, to note that before the forces of illness that are the messengers of 
mortality become tangible experience of the body, they were already active . 
using mostly the life-forces and to some extent the thought-forces as well . 
to yield the result of the disharmozising influences to be pome SVE 
physical sheath of the human soul. -. e 

How to combat these forces is the question. The fiut Yoga —Ó 

on the basis that there is a higher ream of Truth, Light, Power, Conscious- : 
ness, above this mortal plane, while the latter is riddled.with falsehood, 
suffused with darkness, subject to a many-sided incapacity and ignorance. 
Something of that higher region can, through Yoga, be invoked to come . 
down and set right the disorder anc found here in the human being the 
rule of the Higher Consciousness anc the Supreme Power. This is the sole 
and ultimate remedy for-all human ills. A fairly good- -health of body, a 
large capacity of life, a wide mind, an awakened soul are-all certainly: - 
favourable conditions for the Yoga Force to act on the human being. But 
ideal conditions to start the Sadhana are usually rare. But once it is started, 
whichever part is more developed than the rest receives the benefit more 
as a matter of course. But.a good stert, the true beginning, is possible only 
when the soul, the spiritual somethirg that is at the core, which is central 
and radical in the human being, is ewakened to the call of the higher life ` 
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and soars high for the Light and Power of the Divine Being above the 
mortal mind and body and life. — 

The awakening of the soul is cf course the vistas effect of previous 
efforts in this life or other lives. But usually it comes at the touch of the 
Supreme Guide, by the Divine Grace directly or through the human 
representative of the Divine. Spiritual in essence, one in: spirit with the 
Divine deep within itself, the soul can rise to the higher altitudes and come 
. in direct contact with the Divine Splendour above; it can also receive the 

Divine in itself, in the heart, which is not the same as the emotional mind, 

but the secret chamber within for the Divine communion. The soul that 
- can rise to the higher consciousaess, to the plane of the Immortal Light; - 
: rises also above the mortal ignorance and falsehood, and can live indepen- ' 

dent of the mental coverings of all kinds that are charged. with sensational 
irnpressions ‘and thinkings, independent of the vital sheaths that are pierced .: 
through with desires-and passions and other forces of darkness, independent 
also of the outermost sheath thzt is the gross body of the elements. The 
soul thus shakes off these coils of mortality . that dominate the life of man, — 
‘and ‘lives in the Divine, in the higher consciousness, while the’ body may 
still continue to be subject to the forces of disorder that.engulf the life and 
mind “and penetrate into the very cells of the physical mechanism. The . 
soul indeed wins immortality for itself, of which it is truly-said in the Scrip- 


ture to which reference is made in the letter, ‘one who is fit for. embodiment i 


in the higher worlds of His creations". 
- But the aim of the Integral Yoga is not this immortality, though this . 
great realisation constitutes a firm basis for its fruition. The immortality | 
of the soul has to extend ‘and apply itself to the members—mind, life, body  . 
—that have formed into and shaped the embodiment of the spirit here on - 
earth. Once this embodiéd spirit, the soul, emerges from the darkness and 
mortality below into the Light and Immortality above, it lives in conscious 
. union with the Divine, and in the higher consciousness realises the unity. 
„of existence, the Divine behind ell that exists, lives and thinks. And in this 
réalisation, the Power and Light that flow from the Higher Consciousness ` 
come down to the mind, widening and universálising it so that it may reflect ` 
the Truth, the Immortal Spirit; to the life-sheath that links the mind to 
` the body, enlarging and strengthening it so that it may cast off the dross of 


narrow and petty clingings to mortal existence; to the material body, making 


it strong and supple and in a way subtly luminous so that it may throw out 
_ the eleméntal forces of inertia and darkness. 

_ The aim, then, of the Yoga is achieved when the soul, that is in constant | . 
contact with the Divine, turns with the vision, the Grace of the Divine High ` 
above, to the mortal instrument of thinking life in the body, calling upon 
'the powers of the Immortal, the True Light, the True Knowledge, to take 
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charge ofithe whole system so that all ihe parts may be put in right working 
order, harmony displacing disharmony, a natural effortless health unseating - 
the forces of illness, an integrated finished product becoming a true and 
fit vessel and instrument and centre for God's immortal life on Earth. 
This is, in tefins of the Integral Yoga, what is meant by Immortality in 
the physical sense also. It is an all-round immortality’ that is’ meant, by 
. the term. Integral Immortality is tke aim of Integral Yoga. This, Immor- 
tality is not accomplished until all the forces that are the causes of disin- 
tegration and death, are not merely combated and controlled, but conquered. 
For Death comes not only through illness ,caused by the disorderly beha- 
viour of vital. desires and bodily life, not only through aging which is the 
- Work of time, but also through the workings of the hidden forces that bring 
about what we call accidents. To combat and conquer the last demands 
the free unobstrücted workings of the Higher Consciousness from the Plane 
of the Immortal. The other immediate causes of death may be combated 
and only controlled and therefore their effects postponed by 4 judicious | 


handling of life, by mechanical devices and bréath-control as are done `, 


in Hatha Yoga, or by some other means, including the aid of occult powers 
to some extent. The Integral Yoga resorts to the use of occult powers in ` 
its. process to ward off many an evil including physical illnesses of many 
kinds that. beset the path. But that is not the same as the working of the ` 
. powers of Immortality whicli is possible only when the Higher Consciousness 
finds easy access to the lower plane. But. Yoga cannot and does not 
wait mutely, because its force is dynamic, for the; soul's hour of Divine, 
realisation in order to proceed logically from above, and bring down the 
Higher Light and Knowledge to the mind, strength and dynamis to. the 
life, roundedness and lightness and Farmony of all the parts to the physique. 
Therefore without set rules which can apply on all occasions to all Sadhakas, 
the Yoga proceeds with its work and deals ‘with each as the occasion 
demands. 

It must be noted that when immortality pecs an accomplished fact, 
it means that the soul with all the elements of its embodiment lives for - 
ever in the Divine, in the Truth-consciousness, in the Immortal Light, 
one with the Divine Will and Knowledge. The Integral Yogi is free to 
live and move, and. have or leave the particular embodiment at will, but 
not bound or compelled to leave it by the forces that are now conquered 

-but which were the causes of mortality. 

This is just a sketch—more cannot be attempted here—of the broad 
lines of Yoga in ‘its application to the question of immortality. The signi: _ 
ficance of ‘physical immortality’ ther, is this that it is not a separate achieve- - 
ment of physical perfection, siddhi, but forms part of the integral immor- - 
tality to which the Yoga applies itself. The aim is not to keep the - ‘body 
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7 alive and intact for geological ages, but to make it fit to express the Divine 
. intention in this creation. The material body therefore has to receive and 
assimilate the Divine substance cf immortality, Amrita, from above and so 
change itself that it can hold the supreme life-force and become a living 
point of intimate contact for. the Divine in his terrestrial manifestation. . 
- This Yoga is of course called Integral Yoga, and there are other terms used 
to indicate the character, aim or means of the Yoga. But it is the substance ~ 
that matters and there is not much in names. Yet there is very much in one 
name, and as an humble worshipper at the shrine of this Yoga, I prefer 
to call it the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, for his is the perception of this truth, 
his is the discovery of the way tc realise it, his is the kindly light that leads. 
The.road may be long, but the -ongest distance starts with a single step. 
The faithful pilgrim who is steadfast and treads the path knows no failure, 
„for even. failures are bricks in the edifice of success. Every step taken 
forward is a gain. Every one may not meet with a fuller measure of 
_ Success; still the ground covered is a precious acquisition. Never indeed 
does one come to grief who does the good, and that is. auspicious. 

“Na hi odd kashait durgatim tata gacchati.’ 


T. V. KAPALI SASTRY 


"MEDITATION: : ITS PLACE IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 


ig is not unoften that we are struck by flashes of ea wisdom 
i shooting forth from the most unsóphisticated minds. Perhaps it is 
for their very simplicity and directness that Rey are set as focal points, at 
the ‘moment, for Truth-radiaticns. 

An aged gentleman ripe with experience, a success in the world, once 
asked, perhaps scoffingly, a young novice in the spiritual path why he 
resorted to meditations so often and what it was. The youngster, almost 
an unlettered one, looked surprised and said, “Why, we meditate because 
it is natural for one to be quiet and meditate—say, like breathing." 

Natural, that sums up in a word all that.could be said of meditation. 
What is “meditation? How is it:ratural? What is its place in the spiritual 
life? 

Broadly speaking, meditation ide described as as a poise of the being 
‘in which there is a general relaxation and the mind, withdrawn from its 
running coürse of activity, is lect alone in the Quiet that stands like an 
immobile rock at the back of all its waves, ripples and, even throbbings. The 
Quiet -is there all tlie while, it is really more natural than the movement 
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in which we appear to be helplessl~ involved. This relaxation of oneself, 
particularly of the mind, this felt pGse in the Quiet is obviously what: the 
youth had in his mind when he described meditation as natural. 

Meditation is not the same as corcentration though both are -concerned 
with the inner consciousness, of which: Mind is the spear-head: In cóncen- 
tration, one withdraws his mental actvity from its customary preoccupations 
. and directs it with a strong will on any one particular object for a length 
of time. .The object conceritrated upon may be a concrete one in'the mun- 
dane existence or an idea or image. The aim of this one-pointed effort is 
' to progressively apprehend the object and identify oneself completely with 
its nature. If the object concentrated upon is an intellectual problem— 
say, in scientific research—in the wery act of concentration, one's con- . 
sciousness gets identified with the neture of the object, seizes on the truth 
that yields to it and conveys intimacions of the same to the surface. The 
process is the same whatever the nature of the object or the aim of the con- 
centration be. If one concentrates upon the chosen Deity, Ishta-Devata, 
for instance, the consciousness gracually gets centred round that object 
and slowly begins to absorb something of the nature of the Devata and in 
the end gets completely identified vith it. 

Thus concentration is a means, a sharp ‘weapon to achieve a particular 
end. It is used in spiritual life, among other things, for centeting the 
activities of the normal mind in .ts meandering course; but it is not 
indispensable. And even when the mind has recourse to it, whatever the 
benefits that accrue—for certainly tbe mind gets subtilised and’ sharpened - 
—they do not usually go far deepe- into the layers of the mind. 

Our consciousness has a vast gamut and apart from the gross and subtle 
layers of the thinking and reasoning mind there are others dominated by 
emotions, passions, desires and instinctively active or inactive impressions 
in the lower depths of the being. This entire consciousness has to be changed 
if one is to build up a successful inrer life. Whatever the. path chosen, the 
fundamental fact remains that our >resent human consciousness has got 
to be re-orientated, its nature subtilised and its centre of movement shifted 
to an inner and higher level. For only thus can it partake and absorb more 
and more of the higher vibrations unil.it ultimately assimilates or is assimi- 
lated into the deeper, purer strands of the ever-wakeful Spirit. It is only 
when this is established that any ewifice could be erected. Naturally the 
question arises: how is.our normal consciousness to be changed into the 
other kind—into a spiritual conscioasness? Obyiously, the key is in our 
consciousness itself. For at its core: our consciousness is truly spiritual,” 
substantially pure and luminous anc divine in essence. This purity of its 
nature gets gradually obscured with: each exterior layer of itself until on 
the surface we are aware of just a commingled and murky field of desires 
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‘and passions," instincts: and impulses with a veneer of the reasoning 
mind. i 

As we said earlier, it is indispensable to disturb the present set-up and . 
shift the stress of the consciousness for any true spiritual life to bé possible. - 
Various. are the methods tried-fcr the purpose from times of yore. There 
are teachings which emphasise that work, Karma, done as a worship to the 
Lord in a disinterested spirit brings about the necessary change. There 

are others. which point out that a devotional and complete abandoning of 
` oneself to God does the needful. Again there is the common belief that 
study of the scriptures gives us the Knowledge, and the change follows as 
a matter of course if there is the faith and also the will to execute. Theo- 
retically all these are quite sound; for, disinterested work, if done in the 
proper spirit, has an indirect or direct chastening influence on the being 
and nature of the doer; devotionel surrender of oneself in utter love to.the 
Divine Beloved may efface the hüman ego and’ prepare the chalice of oné’s 
heart for the pouring of His Love; study and reflection on the nature of . 
the Spirit, on the relation of the Atman with the rest of the universe, can 
and do refine and heighten. the mental level of the secker, open to vaster - 
vistas and give an intellectual comprehension of the true relation between 
the macrocosm and the microcosm. All these are possible and are facts 
of spiritual experience. But none of these is sufficient. The consciousness . 
. may not be touched in its core and the spiritual change is confined to the 

elements that have opened to the Higher Influence. 
^ To change the habitual nature of the mind is to invite the i inner, deeper 
or'entire consciousness to come to the fore, and this cannot be achieved 
by human endeavour alone. But -he thing is indispensable. Our conscious- 
. ness is pure and fine in its deeper strata and at the core spiritual. If only 
one would calm the mental activity, withdraw the mind. from its aimless 
movements, even though at intervals, but frequently, one can become aware 
-of the frothy movements on the surface; one becomes aware at the back 
of the mind of ‘something vacant, at first, some Quiet "Blank as it were, 
on which thoughts were running about like pictures on a cinematographic 
screen., It is a simple truth, so often overlooked, that the mind is not made 
up of thoughts. Thoughts come and go but some background is there all 
. the while which they pass by. Ic is. something really immobile, and sub- 
stantial, It is there all along, ony the mind in its ignorant groping does 
not turn to it; we have only to let our mental activity drop in order to 
become aware of i it. This is a firs: glimpse one gets at the initial steps to the 
gates of the inner consciousness. Deeper, one begins .to hear the Silence, 
to feel the Peace that constitutes the very stuff of the being, why, of the 
very unjverse around us. Or, one withdraws his consciousness from other 
activities and takes a plunge into the heart, the hrid-guha, as it is expressively 
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termed. As the consciousness withdraws into itself, he awakens to a strange 
world. There is no activity, no hectic movement; in fact the very breathing - 
jars in the silent chambers of the soul. He enters the inner apartment, . 
and the Higher Power, to which each seeker has opened himself through . 
“his human Guru or. the World-Teacher, Jagadguru Himself, helps him, 
pulls him inside and begins to act more powerfully than it ever could if - 
one had remained at the outer doors alone; Thus meditation, which is . 
essentially a relaxation of one's:mind regaining a truly natural poise of itself 

- and rest in the consciousness, prepares á condition of receptivity in the being. : 
The inner consciousness unrolls itself and in response to the steady aspi- 
ration in the heart, the Peace and the Light within the depths of the being 
flow out. The being learns to find its natural habitat in the inner depths.. ` 
The movement gathers momentum during each meditation and tends to 
prolong itself even during other hours effortlessly. Effortlessly, we have 
said, because the seeker has got attuned-more and more progressively to 
the vibrations of the other inner or higher consciousness—which is the. 
‘true home of the Spirit; his soul, and he finds it.hard to return to the 
' “normal” hum-drum level. Of course in the beginning the pull outwards 
is too strong. But gradually it weakens and one finds that meditation has 
disciplined and corrected his norm, the tumultuous elements drop, each 
into its native serene poise. Indubitable results however are seen, natu- 
rally, in the most developed.and sensitive parts of the being. One learns 
to allow more and more of the inner consciousness to come to the sürface 
and inevitably all his movements now begin to proceed from a newly shifted 
centre, from a true spiritual base, He has now no need to “meditate” 
Meditation was a means to turn the mind back on itself, to its own source, 
and once the real nature of consciousness has become manifest to the mind, 

. which has learned to be normally quiet, meditation as a discipline c ceases 
to continue, buf continues as part of one's nature and is natural. . 


. M. P. PANDIT 


THE FUTURE POETRY* 
( continued) 
THE BREATH OF GREATER LIFE 


Poetry i is the rhythmic voice of life, the infinite life of the spirit thrown 
out in its many creations, but it is one of the inner and not one of the . 
surface voices. The poet’s business most really, most intimately is not with the 
, outward physical life as it is or even with some ideal life imaged by the mind, 
while it does not seem to matter essentially or not at the first whether his 
method is professedly subjective or objective. This universal truth of poetry 
is apt to be a little hidden from us by form and stress of preoccupation with 
this or that medium of outward soul-expression in the poet’s work. Mankind 
in its development seems to begin with the most outward things and go always 
more and more inward in order that the race may mount to greater heights 
of the spiritual life. An early poetry is therefore more occupied with a simple, 
` natural, straightforward; external presentation of life. A primitive epic 
bard like Homer thinks only by the way, and yet it is the adventures and 
trials and strength and courage of the soul of man in Odysseus which makes . 
the greatness of the Odyssey and not merely the vivid incident and pic- 
' turesque surrounding circumstance. "The outward form of Shakespeare's 
work is a surge of emotion and passion and thought and act and event arising 
out of character at ferment in the yeast of feeling and passion, but it is its 
living interpretation of the truth and powers of the life-soul of man that are 
the core of greatness of his work And whatever the outward character or 
. form of the poetry, the law holds that poetry is a self-expressive power of 
the spirit and where the soul of things is most revealed in its very life by the 
rhythmic word, there is the fullest achievement of the poet’s function. 
But when intellectual thought Las begun to reign in the- mind of a more , 
: cultured race, the poets difficulty also begins. For intellectual thought 
makes a sort of scission in our being and on the one side of the line is the 
vital urge carrying on life and on the other side the deliberate’ detached 
réason trying to observe it, take an intelligent view, and extract from it 
all its thought values. But this can only be done without detriment to the 
`. vital power of the poetic spirit ard the all-seizing effect of its word, when 
there is a balance maintained between thought and life, as was supposed 
to have been done by the Greeks. But this balance is easily lost, a difficult 
thing, and we get more of studies of life than of creation. There is then an 
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attempt to get back to the natural fullness of the vital and physical life, 
but the endeavour fails in sincerity -and success because it is impossible. 
The way out lies not in.cessation cf thinking and the turn to a strenuous : 
description of life, nor even in a more vitally forceful thinking, but in 
another ‘kind of thought mind. This is not easily or at once reached. There 
are steps of ascent. But when found in all its fullness, it heals the scission 
between thought and life. The spiri:, which alone makes possible the full 
thought-life, gives us not only a greater light of truth and vision, but the 
breath of a greater living; for the spirt is not only the self of our conscious- 

. ness and knowledge, but the great sef of life. To find our self and the self 
of things is not to go, through a razefied ether of thought, into Nirvana, . 
but to discover the whole greatest integral power of our complete existence. . 
This need is the. sufficient reason sor attaching the greatest importance 
to those poets in whom there is thedouble seeking of this twofold power, . 
the truth and the reality of the etemal self and spirit in man and things - 

and the insistence on life. All the most significant and vital work in recent 
poetry has borne this stamp; the rest is of the hour, but this is of the future. 
The objection has been made that -nost of this poetry is too subtle and 
remote and goes away from the broac, near, present and vital actualities of 
existence. But this is to mistake th= work of this poetry and to mistake 
too in a great manner the sense of lifz.as it must reveal itself to the greaten-. - 
ing mind of humanity now that is growing in world-knowledge and 
towards self-knowledge. These poet: have not indeed done all that has to 
be done or given the complete poctic synthesis and fusion. Their work 
has been to create a new and deeper manner of seeing life, to build bridges 
of visioned light and rhythm betwcen the infinite and eternal and the 
mind and soul and life of man. Thr future poetry has to step from these 
first fields into new and yet greater ranges, to.fathom all the depths yet 
unplumbed. That cannot and will aot be achieved in its fullness all at 
once, but to make a foundation of tis new infinite range of poetic vision 
and creation is work enough to give greatness to a whole age. l 

The demand for activity and realm or for a direct, exact and forceful 
presentation of life in poetry proceeds upon a false sense of what poetry 
gives or can give us, None of the aighest activities of the mind of man 
does that, even a critical or scientificcthought has to go behind the frontage ` 
of appearance and make a mental seconstruction and surprising change. 

. But the creative powers cannot stop there, but have to make new things | 

for us as well as to make existing hings new. Homer with all his epic 

vigour of outward presentation does rot show-us the heroes and deeds before 

Troy in their actuality as they realy were to the normal vision of men. 

The poetry of the future can leas: afford to chain itself to the outward 
actualities which we too often mistaEe for the whole of life. Poetry in the 
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past wrote much of the godheads and powers behind existence, but in the . 
mask of legends and myths, bet now the mind of man is opening more 


largely to the deepest truths of the, Divine. The real faces of the gods are -~ ` 


growing more apparent to the eye of mind, though not yet again intimate `` 

with our life. The material realm cannot for very much longer be our- sole . 

or separate world of experience, for the-partitions which divide it from the  . 

psychic and: other kingdoms behind it are wearing thin. A larger field of 

_ being made more real to man's experience "will be the realm of the future 
_ poetry. 

." These things are often given en appearance of — A of withdrawal 
from the actuality of life, because to discover them the mind shad at first 
to draw away from the insistent outward preoccupation and live as if i in a: 
separate world. The seeker of the Self and Spirit, the God-lover, tended 
to become the cloistered monk, the ascetic, the mystic, the eremite and to 
set the spiritual apart from and against the material life. The lover of 
Nature went away from the noise of man and daily things to commune with 
her largeness and peace. And this was a legitimate seclusion and none of 
these things is unreal, and if the supernatural as handled by the older 
poets seemed often mere legend. fancy and romance, it was because it was 
seen from a distance by the imagination, not lived in by the soul and in its 
spirit, as is done by the true seer end poet of this supernature or other-nature. 

But still all life is one and a new: human mind moves towards therealisation 
of its totality and oneness. The poetry which voices the oneness and totality 
of our being and Nature and the worlds and God, will make the actuality of 
our earthly life not less but more real and rich and full and wide and living 
. to men. The future poetry will te the voice and rhythmic utterance of our 
greater, our total, our infinite existence, and will give us the strong’ and 
infinite sense, the spiritual and vital joy, the exalting power of a greater 
breath ` ‘of life: 


THE SOUL OF POETIC DELIGHT AND BEAUTY 


Unless the soul and form of delight and beauty take possession. of the seeing 
of truth and give immortality to the breath and body of the life, these are 
insufficient to poetic perfection. For the poet the moon of beauty and delight. - 
is a greater godhead even than tbe sun of truth or the breath of life, as in 
the symbolic image of the Vedic moon-god, Soma, whose plant of intoxica- - 
tion has’ to be gathered on lonely mountain heights in the moonlight and 
whose purified juice and essence is the sacred wine and nectar of sweetness, 
rasa, madhu, VIR without M ops the gods themselves could not be 
immortal. 

The. imperative instinct for beai snd the aesthetic demand are now 
things that are almost lost, nowhere general to the human mind, but once 
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they were thé sign of the poetic and artistic “peoples and the great ages of 
art and poetry and supreme creaticn. The ancient communities ` which 
created those fine many-sided cultures that still remain the foüntain-head ' 
of all our evolving civilisation, had the instinct for beauty, the aesthetic turn . 
of the temperament and formation of nind almost, it would seem, from the 
beginning, planted in their spirit anc their blood, colouring their outlook - 
so that even before they got the developed intellectual consciousness. of it, 
they created instinctively in the spirit and form of beauty and that is quite 
half the secret of the compelling. and attractive power of the antique cultures. 
This is found, in different ways, in tte Veda, the Upanishads, the classical 
writers in India, in Japan, China, Pe-sia, ancient Greece. Contrasted with 
our modern notions which tend to divorce the religious, the ‘philosophic 
and the spiritual from the aesthetic serse, a fusion of these is a distinguishing - 
stamp of their art and culture. The Celtic nations seem always to have had - 
by nature a psychic delicacy and subtlety united with an instinctive turn for 
imaginative bemüty to which we sucely owe much of the finer strain in 
English literature. But in the mind o? later peoples there is in their crùder 
temperament and ‘intelligence a barbaric strain which worships rudely the - 
power and energy of life and is not at home with the delight of beauty, an 
ethical and puritanic strain which boks askance at art and beauty and 
-pleasure, a heavy scholastic or dry, scientific intellectual strain which follows 
after truth with a conscientious and ir. dustrious diligence but without vision - 
and fine aesthesis. And the, modern mind, inheritor of all this, is a divided . 
and complex mind which strives at its best to get back at the old thing on . 
a larger scale; it is besides still labouring under the disadvantage of its aber- 
ration into a mechanical, ‘economicél, materialistic, utilitarian. civilisation 
from which it cannot get free. The dey when we can get back to the ancient 
worship of delight and beauty will be our-day of salvation; for without these . 
_ things there can be neither an assured nobility and sweetness in poetry and 
art, nor a satisfied dignity and fullness of life nor a harmonious perfection" 
of the spirit. 

The obstacle to an TE iraid and intimate perception ‘of 
the real deep soul of poetic delight and beauty comes’ from the peculiar 
character of the modern intelligence and its want of harmony between our 
internal selves and our external experience. The spirit of man can: make its 
home, as did the Indians, the Chinese or with a little difficulty the Greeks, in. 

` either one of two things, the depths of our self through vision of self- ` 
knowledge, through power of self-mastery or through ecstasy, or a profound, 

-a-glad and satisfied acceptance of the truth, the delight and beauty of the 
world and life, of existence and expecience. The modern mind on the con- - 
trary looks little into our deepest self, and concentrates not on the truth and - 
delight and beauty of life, but upon tbe stress of its results and circumstance, 
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iid on the agitating or attractive turmoil of the mind excited by their contact 
` or their siege. This difference results in a fundamental difference of aesthesis. 
The pure &esthetic spirit ought to be left free, trusted in, master. of its 
action and creation, but we now make the aesthetic sense and intelligence a 
- servant of other powers. It is condemned to serve first and foremost our. 
external interest in life, thought, our troubled. personality. This’ aesthesis 
aided by the vast curiosity of the modern intelligence has done some great and 
much interesting work, but that is surely not enough. 

There is a profound intrinsic delight and beauty in all things and behind ` 
' all ‘experience, whatever face it wears to the surface mind. This deeper 
spiritual feeling, this Ananda is the fountain of poetic delight and beauty. 
It springs from a supreme essence of experience, a supreme aesthesis, which 
is in its own nature spiritual, impersonal, and that is why the poet is able-to 
- transmute pain and sorrow and the most tragic and terrible and ugly things 
into forms of poetic beauty. This Ananda is not the pleasure of a mood or 
a sentiment or the fine aesthetic indulgence of the sense in thé attraction 
of 4 form, superficial results and incidents which are often mistaken for 
that much deeper and greater thing by the minor poetic faculty, the lesser 
artistic mind, but the enduring delight which,:as the ancient idea justly 
perceived, is the essence of spirit and being and the beauty which all things 
assume when the spirit lives in the pure joy of creation and experience. 
. The universality of this delight and beauty does not mean that we can 
- take, whatever we will, straight fom life and experience, just as it is, and by 
making it precise and vivid throcgh word and image or dressing it in imagi- . 
native colour achieve poetic effect end beauty. That is the theory by which 
a great deal of our modern endeavour at poetry seems to be guided, but 
that is to confuse the sources of poetic delight and beauty with the more 
superficial interest, pain and pleasüre which the normal mind takes in the 
first untransmuted appeal'of thought and life and feeling. The poet has in, 
«him a double personality, a double instrument of his response to life and 
‘existence. There is in him the normal. man absorbed in mere living, who 
thinks and feels and acts like o-chers, and there is the seer of things, the 
supernormal man, the super-soul or delight-soul in touch with the imper- 
sonal and eternal fountains of joy and beauty who creates from that source 
and transmutes by its alchemy all experience into a form of the spirit's 
Ananda, 

This rapture, the Platonic d:vine possession and enthusiasm, is born 
not of mental but of soul experiznce, and the more the surface mind gets 


1 This is the result perhaps of an ill-assimilated Christian influence intervening on the 
external vitalism of the Teutonic temperament and on Latin intellectualism, and bringing 
in new-needs and experiences which disturbed the mindand emotions without possessing the 
soul with peace or arriving at a harmony of spiritual emotion and spiritual self-knowledge,- 
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' into the way, the more this divine passion is weakened and diluted by a 
less potent. spirit. The poetry whick insists on an external effectiveness 
fails: because it is.concetned with iramediately vital things perhaps, but 
not with that which is immortal. TLat is just why, patriotic poetry, war 
poetry or poetry of the occasion and the moment are so difficult to write 
_ greatly; the drama of action and’ mere passion is for the same reason short- 

- lived in its gusto of vitality, while th- drama of the soul abides, because it 
gets near to the subtler eternal element; philosophical and religious poetry 
- too fails so often by a neglect of tfe same fine distinction. The mental 
and vital interest, pleasure, pain of thought, life, action is not the source of - 
poetic delight and beauty and can te tumed into that deeper thing only 
when they have been sunk into the seul and been transmuted in the soul's 
radiant*memory into spiritual experznce. The poetic delight and beauty 
are born of a deeper rapture and not of the surface, mind's excited interest 
and enjoyment of life and existence. 

The ancient Indian critics defined the essence of poetry as rasa and | by 
.that word they meant a concentratec taste, a spiritual essence of emotion, 
an emotional aesthesis, the soul’s pleasure in the pure and perfect sources 
of feeling. These sources, which com= from a level above the normal mind, , 
when we know better the secrets of >ur being, turn out to be the spiritual . 
self with its diviner consciousness :nd knowledge, happier fountains of . 
power, inalienable delights of existence. The cultures that were able to 
. feel this Ananda had in that the secet, the generalised instinct for beauty . 
- which has been denied to a later mind; we have to go back for it to excep- 

tional individuals gifted with a finer strain, but.the widespread aesthetic 
instinct has been lost and has yet to be recovered for thé common .mind. 
But this Ananda works, like poetic teuth or the breath of life, on different 
‘levels, in different provinces of its action, with the same law that we have 
observed in the rest, of thé emergerce of the richer and profounder face 
of itself, the more it gets inward ard upward from the less to the more. 
occult powers of its revelation.. It tarows itself out, successively, on the - 
physical mind and being, fuses into -tself the experiences of the life-soul, 
takes up all life and form into the relective thought-mind, But when that 
intuitive. mind, self-finding, self-seeirg, self-creating in a higher power of 
: light and vision that is possible on the intellectual or other levels gets out 
into full play, we come nearer to the most potent sources of universal 
delight and beauty. 

The beauty and delight of such : a | greater intuitive inspiration, a poetry 
of this spiritual Ananda making all existence luminous and wonderful and 
beautiful to us may be one of the gife of the futüre. It is that of which we 
stand in need and of which there is some promise in the highest strains 
that we have now begun to hear. At one time poétry had been creative 
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of the life of the people. One might almost say that ancient India was 
created by the Veda and Upanishads and that the visions of inspired seers 
made a people. The Mahabharata and Ramayana have- played a formative 
part second only to religion and the stress of religio-social training in the 
life of the Indian peoples. Tbe efect of the Homeric poems in Greece 
springs from a similar but less steep height of poetic and artistic motive;. 
-it revealed the Hellenic people to itself. But in other times and places : 
poetry has been more a servan: of aesthetic pleasure, leaned’ too much on 
the surface or external interests of life and intellect and imagination, and 
failed too much to create life from within by a deeper delight in the power 
‘of vision of the soul and spirit,-a creative master of life and great spiritual 
agent. Since Chaucer the high energy of English poetry has done great 


| - and interesting things; in the faze of all this splendour and vigour and glow 


and beauty and of the undenigble cultural influence, it may seem hard to 
say that something was too often lacking which would have made the 
power of this poetry more cen-ral and intimate and a greater direct force 
on the life of the people, and yet this is, I think, true in spite of exceptions, 
^: not only here, but of almost all the later irop literature. To get back 
.to a profounder.centre, to create from within in a more. universal spirit 
.and its vision of delight of existence will supply the missing element and’ 

. make poetry once again young and mighty and creative and its word deeply 
effective on life by the power of a great Ananda. 


Sis KUMAR GHOSH i 


A SIDELIGHT ON MATERIALISM 


: TH actentific account of the cpie of agencies uvalved in sense-. 
- perception is worth viewing in its correct bearings on the question 
whether materialism is a valid doctrine. - 
There is a tendency today in certain scientific quarters to declare: “Matter 
.-i8 only the version which sense-perception gives of an unknown feality. An 
impact comes upon the sense-organs; the nerve-terminals are stimulated; 
nerve-currents start moving; tkey reach the brain-cells and there is sense- 
perception as of actual objective matter existing. Now; evidently, the percep- 
tion is an image. What proof have we that this image is true? Verification, 
‘in science; is always by seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling or touching. Yet, 
whether we sée, hear, taste, smell or touch, we-have nothing except sense- 
perception: that is,.an image, in the broad connotation of the term. So 
there is no means of verifying sense-peróeption. At most we may aim at 
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correlating the various sides of it. Wé cannot get beyond if. Hence we have 
on-the one hand an image of the world and on the other the unknown world 
itself. Scientifically, we can be'said to work not oñ the world itself but on 


an image of it produced by sense-organs, nerve-terminals, nerve-currents ` 


and brain-cells, and therefore there is no proof of the world being matter 
rather than a non-material reality which is itnaged by.us as mate: 

: What shall be our comment on this declaration? Only one thing: it is 
capital balderdash. We cannot with logical consistency talk of an unknown 


world acting on the sense-organs and affecting the nerve-terfninals ‘and’ 
sending messages in the form of nerve-currents to the brain-cells, when. 


clearly those very organs and terminals and currerits and cells involve actual 
objective material existence of the precise sort which is.said to be in doubt! 
We as good as say: “The material world as a real entity comes to be in doubt 


only if sense-organs, nerve-terminals, nerve-currents and brain-cells which 


are part of the same world really exist to receive the impact of the unknown 


reality which alone is their actual objective cause as it is also the sole objective 


cause of everything else in that world." Utter self-contradiction is here. 
Is it not plain that the whole complex of agencies said to be responding to 


‘the unknown reality’s impact should itself fall under the category of image? 


How can we assume that these agencies are what we take them to be? Are 
they not as much part of the image-world as anything else we call by that 


name? Eyes are as much an image as floating clouds; ears, as breaking `- 
waves; noses, as violets and dew-drenched dust; tongues, as bits of sugar and — 


pieces of salt; hands, as hard or soft clothes, rough or smooth wóod-work, 
hot or cold steel, regular or irregular stones; nerve-terminals, as blades of 


grass and strings of thread; nerve-currents, as running streams and drifts . 
of air; brain-cells, as diamond-beads and flower-seeds. So we: should be . 


driven to declare thàt our image of the world is itself produced by means of 
images, or that images interact with the world and give us our image of it! 


This is unmitigated emeaninglessnéss, a vicious circle, if our conclusion is 


intended to be that.the world's nature is: not material as our Seno percepe 
tions incline us to believe. 

. To account for the image of the yond. a particular set of i images seems 
to be already granted, and we carinot use this particular set to account for 
itself. In other words, we cannot hold that the images of sense-organs, 
nerve-terminals, nefve-currents and brain-cells are due to sense-organs, 
nerve-terminals, nerve-currents and brain-cells. Either these things really 
exist as matter or they are a mere image. Call them a mere image and we 
have no means of accounting for the world-image of matter. Call thém real 
material.existences, and we have no ground for refusing real material exis- 
tence to the rest of the world, for we have already conceded the du 
which was | at debate! f ‘ 
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If sense-organs, nerve-termina s, nerve-currents and brain-cells do not 
exist actually and objectively as matter, there can be for science no sense- 
perception and not even the image of any world. The scientific image- 
theory can make meaning only after we have granted that the image we have . 
of the world is essentially a true reflection of what exists. Then there will be 
` real sense-organs, real nerve-terminals, real nerve-currents, real brain-cells— 

all essentially what they seem to us, material existences receiving an impact 
from the world and getting the-world truly imaged. This, of course, does 
not preclude incomplete imaging or a variation of image-structure depending "t 
on position and state of the receizing entity. Nor does it preclude error or . 
illusion: in fact, there is no point in even speaking of error or illusion unless 
we can say we know what it is not to be committing an error or to be suffering. 
from an illusion. But the granting of essential truth of image does preclude 
in science the possibility of the world being not the material existence we 
believe it to-be on the evidence o? the image we have of it. We must either 
accept ‘the image as essentially true or repudiate the whole image-theory. - 
in its scientific garb. Scientifically, we can have only a fact of interaction 
between different parts of the wcrld, resulting in the production of a true. 
image which tells us that the world is material. 
This conclusion does not prejudice the issue whether the ultimate Codec! 
. tuent of matter is material or no. Two points, however, need to be stressed. 
First, we must ask:- is the ultimate constituent of matter experienceable by 
- the senses? If it can be experienced by the senses, even theoretically though 
not practically, it would have to be classed.as matter. If it cannot be expe- 
rienced, it must be considered in science a hypothesis and not a verified 
fact. Secondly, even if it be non-material, we do not negate the existence 
of matter. For, the moment we deem matter a mere image, this constituent 
would be reduced also to the status-of an image: we arrive at it by studying - 
and analysing matter and as soon as matter is refused actual objective exis- - 
tence its constituent cannot remain in existence actually and objectively. 
Matter can never be cavalierly >rushed away. 

If we wish-to assert that our image of the world gives us no genuine indi- 
cation of what the world is like, we must stop arguing on the lines of sense- 
organs, nerve-terminals, nerve-currents and brain-cells and begin with 
pure consciousness, and say that :n perception we have only a certain kind 
of contents of consciousness and that we have no notion of what outside 
our consciousness makes the contents such and such. Here we go clean 
beyond scientific imagism and land in sheer philosophy, with three further 
steps.to consider. These steps arz:(1) solipsism, the belief in the existence: - 
of: nothing except oneself, because everything and everyone figuring in 
perception. are just the contents of one's own consciousness;(2) pluralism 
of consciousness, the belief in the. existence of many conscious beings who 
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carry their own contents of consciousness and who interact among them- 
selves; (3) objectivism, the belief-in an outer world other than one's own, 
consciousness and composed of other conscious beings and of an unknown: 
reality whose pert makes the perception-contents of each consciousness 
such and such. d ^ 
Naturally the nhiophe ‘has to start with his c own consciousness—in 
this case, the perception-contents of it. But surely they have a certain 
. involuntary character, we seem to suffer perception and not to will it, there is 
a given-ness about it which appears to go beyond the “I” ’s wishful activity. 
Every time we ‘stumble against a stone, are dazzled by a flash or hear a 
disagreeable bang, we realise that sense-perception is not always according 
to our wishes. A strict solipsism centring in the “I” which one knows from 
day to day is, therefore, unconvincing. There must be a world outside this 
“I?, But is that world composed only of other “I”s who interact with one's 
own? To multiply the "T" s is notto solve the difficulty raised by the. 
involuntariness, sufferance and given-ness noticeable in perception, by each 
ep, Besides, if one goes beyond one's own “I? to acknowledge other “P’s 
there is no reason to deny outside existence to many other entities. Thus 
the whole familiar,universe comes back. But because of our special starting- 
point in pure consciousness, a starting-point which does not presuppose the . 
actual material existence of sense-opgans, nerve-terminals, nerve-currents ` 
_and brairi-cells, we are under no logical obligation to consider tlie universe: 
material. An alternative i is left us of conceiving it in non-material terms. . 
Strong reasons can be put forth either way. The final decision must 
be given according as the materialistic or the non-materialistic view 
explains and correlates the largest range of facts. But it may be mentioned 
that even.the non-materialistic view can be of: several kinds, as is obvious 
from the host of idealist, religious and spiritual philosophies. The kind 
which is perhaps most in tune with the starting-point in one’s own con- 
sciousness is that. which holds the involuntariness, sufferance and given- 
ness noticeable in perception to be due to perception's coming to the “I? 
from some wider range of one’s own being, some range normally hidden. 
We have actual awareness of memories, desires, thoughts, visualisations 
. getting into focus out of concealed regions of our own being. Those regions ` 
could very well be the cause and creator of our perception. And when we 
weigh the sense of vastness in that aspect of perception which we call the 
universe, it is perfectly reasonable.to suppose that the wider hidden régions 
- are ultimately an infinite Consciousness, sole and supreme. But there is nothing 
inconsistent if thé infinite Consciousness has many finite consciousnesses 
as its self-formulations and has also a world-order as another self-formula-. , 
tion for presentation to those finite consciousnesses through a particular 
perceiving arrangement, namely, sense-experience, which produces the. 
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impression of materiality. In fact, to regard the sole and supreme Con- 
Sciousness in such a light harmonises best with the picture our perception 
gives us—the picture of many finite beings and a world-order. Then we ` 
shall have an outer world other than each consciousness and in that world 
other conscious beings and a hidden reality to be perceived as material. At 
the same time we shall have an explanation of why the hidden reality comes 
in an essentially common form to the various conscious beings: it comes 
so because, on thé one hand, the same hidden reality is presented to them and, 
on the other, the same supreme Consciousness is their secret Self of selves. 
` Commencing with consciousness we. can arrive at a non-materialistic 
philosophy in which the living zore of solipsism is combined both with 
pluralism of beings and with objectivism. This way of thinking, however, 
simply ignores science as a starting-point, though by granting objectivism 
it leaves room for all the materiality of the world which we have seen to . 
be inevitable in the scientific account of sense-perception. And here the 
image we have of the world is taken to be essentially true and still spiritual: 
a material world is accepted as producing a true image of its materiality, 
but the materiality is seen to be the self-formulation of a supreme Conscious- 
ness. In the case of scientific as distinguished from philosophic i imagism,- 
we cannot go beyond materiality. So it is of no use`as a. weapon against 
niaterialists and does not, per se, provide any possibility of a non-materialistic 
- interpretation of the world or cf affirming that science is based only on 
images and therefore true knowledge lies beyond science. 

All the same, we must not forget in what context scientific imagism stulti- 
fies itself. If the world-image is taken to be possibly different from what 
the world realy is like, we end in swallowing our own tails. But if the world- 
image is taken to give a correct nction of the world, then while the immedi- 
ate conclusion is the world's materiality a new problem arises whose solution 
cannot help being non-materialistic. The problem is: how is it that the 
stimulation of nerve-terminals produces a true image of the world? Our 
mode of perceiving carries no guarantee of the image corresponding with 
the object: on the contrary, the odds are that the image has a correspondence | 
with the object in the same sort of way in which a catalogue has a corres- 
pondence with the thing catalogued. Take the fact of vision. Supposing 
that a coloured tree actually exists, how can we acquire a true image of it? 
Light is reflected from the coloured tree, conveying signs of its colour and 
its boundaries in the form of vibrations that have a certain frequency and 


pattern. These vibrations impinge on the nerve-terminals in our eyes, ` 


but how do the.brain-cells, to which the nerve-currents go, translate the 
currents into the sensation of seeing a coloured tree? Neither the vibrations 
nor the rierve-currents were treelike either in colour or shape. How do the : 
colour and shape of the tree manage to be transported by them? Code- 
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messages are all we get: how are they correctly decoded by us? What éffec- 
tuafes a genuine perception? The nature of the means of perception seems 
likely to leave us completely in the dark as to the true character of the world 
of so-called matter. And yet, as we have reasoned, it is impossible at-the same 
time to hold the scientific view of perception and deny an essential corres- 
pondence between image and object. Commonsense has always accepted 
an essential correspondence, and logic confirms commonsense in the teeth 
of a seeming to the contrary. But when we try to understand how the image- 
world and the real world could tally, science has 3 no illuminating word 
for us. 

The sole means by which here the eres can happen is some sort 
of intuitive activity on our part. It is as though our .consciousness 
had a direct touch on the world, bringing a knowledge. of what is outside’ 
our consciousness by a going forth and getting intimate with it and then 
interpreting the nerve-messages in -the light of that intimacy! Otherwise 
there can never be any definite-ground for the truth of our perception. But 
this manner of attaining essential correspondence is nothing that materialism 
can explain or allow. A secret extra-sensory perception, an occult super- 
normal knowledge, a direct intuitive comprehension, a cognition by some 
degree of identity—this is at work behind the conditions imposed by an 
arrangement of external.stimulus and sense-response. In the very act of 
perceiving matter to be matter we have a non-materialistic phenomenon 
without which there would be utter,ignorance of the world’s nature. Hence, 
while refusing to be drawn towards a non-materialistic conclusion by way of 
a supposed ignorance of the world's nature, we are pushed inevitably into 
a view of perception which breaks sheer through the formula of materialism. © 
But there is, of course, all the difference between the right mode and the 
wrong of getting to the non-materialistic SERIEN 
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A FIGURE that seemed to be part of the glóom around him was ee 
on the bridge of Time gazing at the river of Life flowing under him. 
. It was Naren. Other figures came out of the gloom and tried to talk to 
him but he kept on staring at the flowing water. They showed him with 
great eagerness the bubbles on its foam which seemed to them precious 
-treasures, but he only turned his face away. They left him and ran after 
the bubbles. He stood there alone, absorbed in himself. The night's hush 
fell upon him and he became cblivious of his surroundings. Then, as if 
in answer to a hidden longing in his soul, the air around him started vibrat- 
ing and the darkness faded revealing clouds of golden light. A luminous 
Figuresof infinite beauty came walking through the clouds towards him 
and very softly asked, “What dost thou want?" As soon as Naren heard . 
the voice of this Figure, the chimes of Heaven started ringing in his ears ~ 
` and he heard the music that is played beyond the stars; his eyes were filled . 
with the wonder-light of a supe-nal radiance and for one brief moment he : 
remembered the glories he had once seen. He just stood there entranced 
and could not utter a word. The Figure asked him again, “What dost thou . 
want?” Very slowly Naren managed to speak out, “Knowledge and Trans- 
figuration.” The Figure smiled and replied, “Be it as “thou sayest,” and 
thus began, “There is no beginning and no ending as men seem to think. 
All is an unfolding of that which is eternally there in the being of the One 
Supreme, a progressive manifes-ation of that. which is there for all Time, 
and beyond Time out of the Time-movement. He, the One Supreme, is 
both the Unmanifest and the Manifest at the same time and the whole 
' cosmic movement is a self-manifestation. The Supreme Being, the One 
Divine, manifests Himself to Himself in Himself. He who is pure Exis- 
tence: Consciousness-Force: Bliss and Truth becomes the World 
Existence which evolves from Darkness to Light through its own self- 
conscious centre of concentration, the individual. He becomes in Time, 
in form and movement, what He essentially is in substance and status out 
of the Time-movement. He, the One Self; Sole and Absolute, Eternal 
and Infinite, has become His cwn Other Self, the World-Existence, the 
Many, though always remaining the One, and has worn the cloak of Fini- 
tude by shutting out Himself from Himself. The World-Existence is the 
Supreme self-absorbed in a darx trance of Inconscience out of which He 
is slowly rising towards His own luminous Self. l , 
History is the progress of His march through Time. trying to find Him-- 
self again; but the meeting on earth between Him and His wandering Other 
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Self, the füsiin of the two Godheads that are yet ‘one, shall be the birth 
of the Godman, the Gnostic Being. Therefore, the Transfiguration has to 
take place not up there, as you suppose, but down here on earth.” l 
Naren was stunned when he heard these words. No being had: spoken. 
like this ever before. Very: timidly he ventured to say, “But how can a 
mere man achieve this?" The Figure replied, “It should be man’s unshak- 
able faith that God dwells in him, even though at. first he cannot see Him 
- or contact Him. As there is God in him, $uch a Transfiguration’ should. 
not be impossible. If in essence man were different from what God is, 
the possibility of such a consummation may be remote, but.as he is made 
' of the very stuff of. divinity; it is inevitable that in a progressive manifesta- 
tion ‘of this nature he should one day reveal this divinity.” 
“But what are the conditions necessary to attain this?” asked Naren. 
“Aspiration,” came the reply. “An aspiration that rises like a flame 
towards the Supreme, an aspiration, that is a mute prayer rising from the 
inmost heart of the mortal towards its Lord. It can call from below the 
Divine Grace which is always leaning-down to purify and, transform the 
mortal and raise him up to his divine status. Then, faith is necessary; 
_ faith that such a Transfiguration is not only possible but is inevitable even 
though in the beginning the reason fails to comprehend its necessity or its 
inevitability. Only an unfaltering faith can carry the seeker on its wide ` 
wings and sustain him through the various trials he has to pass on his way 
to his divine goal. Rejection is also necessary; a firm will in the seeker to 
reject all the movements of his lower nature which lead him away from 
his goal. But aspiration, faith and rejection are incomplete . without sur- 
m a surrender of the entire beisg—of all that one has and all that one 
” Then he paused for a moment and said very softly, “Without giving 
u the Darkness that is in oneself one cannot receive*the Light, for where 


shall the Light stay when it descends.if Darkness i is securely lodged in its | — 


place?" Again looking at Naren He continued, “A constant sincere and . 
intense aspiration can call down the Divine Grace, and faith and surrender 
can open the being to Its Light and Power and allow It to effect the Trans-. 
figuration. Without the help of this descending Divine Grace man's efforts 
at self-perfection can only lead to frustration and disillusionment. But, : 
one must seek this Transfiguration not for its own sake, but for the sake . 
of the Divine whose will one has to manifest on this earth. Now follow 
~ thou me.” So saying He turned around and started walking into His own 
Light. Without the slightest hesitation Naren followed Him. They floated . 
for a time through iridescent clouds and then came to the PNE where: 
- Time stands still and gazes into Eternity. 
Suddenly Naren stopped; before him stood another "dame a Figure of 
transparent silver whiteness out of whom rays of white light were radiating 
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in all directions. When Naren looked into Her eyes, a ray seemed to dart 
out of Her and rush into him. He fell at Her feet in adoration and worsbip. 
His Guide started speaking again, "You shall not see me often, but we 
shall meet through Her, for indeec She and I are one, as you shall soon 
know; Both of them started walking and Naren followed. They came 
- to a phosphorescent plateau of crystal gold whose expanse seemed to know 
no bounds. The air here was so rarefied that Naren could hardly breathe. 
- Millions of rays of various hues aad intensities seemed to be emanating 
in all. directions from some invisible centre whose reflected light could only ` 
be seen-on a gold-blue veil which stretched over the plateau like a sky. 
Each ray had a star-like form.behiad it and seemed to be part of it. His ` 
Guide turned round and said, “This is the highest world of the Gods and 
beyond is the abode. of the Supreme." Before Naren could understand 
what He was saying, their forms all at once started changing. She became 
a flaming Torch of crimson-white fire and He became a golden Sun. Then 
slowly the white fire of the Torch mingled with the golden light of the _ 
Sun and became a mighty Flame the sight of which blinded him. The 
pressure on his head and the pounding in his heart became so intense that - 
he: fell into a swoon. The Flame d'sappeared behind the golden veil. 
When Naren woke up again be ‘ooked all around him crying, “Where 
have you gone, what shall I do without you?” Then as if like a holy chant 
floating through the skies came a voice— ; 


~ My son, . 
Seek-not kingdoms to conquer, nor continents of gold, 
Salvation, Nirvana nor the Angel’s Throne of. old, 
But seek to be My instrument divine 
"To manifest on earth My Will and Design. 


- Naren listened and felt happy. All around him grew dark again and he 
found himself looking at the flowing water under him, but to his great 
surprise he discovered that he was shining like a little starlet. He humbly 
bowed down his head as he realised that his light was m an emanation 
the greater Lights had graciously given ms 
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THE VALE. OF TEARS 

r there any truth in the wail of the pessimist that this world is a. vale 

of tears, that man's life here is but a passing period of trial and 
tribulation and that happiness can te achieved. only i in another world, in 
a life hereafter? This morbid outlook on terrestrial life was entirely foreign 
to the spirit and temperament of our ancient sages who accepted life cheer- 
fully and strove to realise the Truth of God here on earth,.in the midst of 
life's activities. The world-shunning spirit of a later day:was not abroad 
yet, and man was told that the world was for him to enjoy without attach- ` 
ment and without greed. It was enjoined that he should desire to live a` 
hundred years here on earth doing his Karma. Great is the perdition, he 
was warned, if Brahman be not realised by him in the manifested world. 
Verily, all this is the Brahman, asserted the Vedantic sage—all beings, 
all things, all acts, all emotions, even all that there is. Having realised the 
Supreme, says. the Kena Upanishad, in each and every becoming of. His, 
the wise man on leaving: this plane attains immortality. This Supreme 
was realised by the ancients as Sazhchidananda—a Conscious Existent, 
the very -term of whose consciousness is Delight. He was. also realised as _ 
Truth, Good and Beauty—the highest truth, the highest good, the highest 
beauty. The idea of the Vedantin is thus clear—all is true and good and 
beautiful, all is puissant and blissful in the Supreme, the active as well as 
the inactive Divine. The Taittiriya Upanishad laying stress. on the aspect 
of Ananda (bliss) says:. From Delight all these beings are born. In 
Delight they exist and grow, to.Delight they. return.” 

This bright and healthy outlook 5n the world did not, however; last 
long. Soon a cheerless gloom got hold of the Hindu's mind and he sang 
despairingly: “Sinful am I, sinful.are my acts, sinful is my soul and-in . 
sin was I begotten.” A heavy load of helplessness bore down on the. Hindu 
and crushed out all enthusiasm, all oy of existence. Life became: to. him 
an unreality, a lure, a. phantasy. This cheerless mood overcame not only 
the Illusionists proper of the-schools of Buddha or Shankara, but also. the 
followers of other cults that had never accepted the unreality of this world. 
In Sri Aurobindo’s words, *all.have lived. in the shadow of the great refusal 
and the final end of life for. all is the garb of the ascetic.” 

In Europe, we find that the ancient Greeks and Romans, generally speak- 
ing, were on the best of terms with their gods and goddesses and look 
upon earthly life as a divine gift to be enjoyed with gratefulness. Like 
the Vedic. Hindus, they looked upon zheir deities as benevolent friends and 
not as severe judges and cruel executioners. Fear of punishment, therefore, . 
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did not in any way omuz tbeir outlook on life as was the case with so 
many other peoples of the ancient world. But this state of things did not 
endure in Europe after the fall of the Romans. The barbarian chiefs who 
inherited their power found something attractive in thesimple Christian faith, 
then quite new, and they easily submitted to the guidance of the Father 
of that faith in matters temporal as well as spiritual. The result was an 


- attempt at a complete regimenfation of life in accordance with the narrow 


and severe standards of Judco-Christian morality. Nothing was left to 
individual reason; the Church decided what books could be read, what 
thoughts could be thought anc what opinions could be held. Bans and 
interdicts, pardons and indulgeaces, became the order of the day during 
` these dark centuries. Galileos and Brunos, small and great, who dared 
to think, were put out of the way mercilessly. Still the remnants of the 
classical spirit imparted, at least in Italy, a certain colourfulness to life, 
and real pessimism did not establish itself in Europe till the'advent of the 
Calvins and the Knoxes. In the eyes of the Puritan everything that was 
delightful and beautiful in life was a lure of the Devil and was to be rejec- 
ted sternly. This spirit could not possibly last and the pendulum swung 
right round. A period dominated by the Nell Gwynnes, Montespans and 
Pompadours set in and gradually brought along the French Revolution and 


the Nineteenth Century, when reason was Installed: as the final authority in 


all human affairs, internal and external. Worship of wealth and power, 
satisfaction of desire and passion. pursuit of pleasure and excitement became 
man's principal occupation. What this has led up to in our century we seé 


clearly. The mad chase of luxury and wealth and power continues unabated» ` 


and Ananda appears to be rececing farther and farther. A crisis has over- 
taken the world, and we are caled upon to revise-our sense of values. The 
ascetic East must realise that the world he despises is also the Brahman and 
naught else. The power-intoxicsted West must likewise realise that Matter 
which is object of his worship is naught but the Spirit. When these two 
realisations come, man will be in a position to understand the significance 


of the Delight that pervades the world and to comprehend that pain is as 


much an aspect of that Delight as pleasure. 
When we consider more closely the sensations known as pleasure and pain, 
we find that they belong entirely to our outer consciousness—the con- 


sciousness that pertains to our separative egoistic existence. When we: 


enter right within ourselves: and dwell in our.inner consciousness, we are 
unaware of any such contrary sensations. Man's inner consciousness is 
that in which he sees all existences in himself and himself in all existences, 
and shrinks not thereafter from aught. That shrinking or repulsion is 
connected with sorrow, and attraction with joy, is fairlv obvious. À man 

awakened to the higher consciousness not being attracted or repelled by 


- 
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ánything, can know nadie joy nor sorrow, adis pleasure nor pain. The 
Isha Upanishad says: “He in whom -t is the Self-Being that has become all 
existences that are Becomings, for He has the perfect knowledge, how 
shall he be deluded, whence. shall he have grief, who sees everywhere 
oneness?” 

: On this level, ‘ect is no possibility ‘of sorrow; all is seen in the terms of - 
the infinite conscious existence, the infinite will, the infinite felicity. Grief 
and pain are seen to be perverse terms of the supreme bliss. They veil 
that bliss and prepare the lower existence for it. All suffering in the evolu- 
tion, says Sri Aurobindo, is a preparation for strength and bliss. The soul 
liberated. and perfected by Knowledge seizes and enjoys the self-delight 
of the Divine that underlies everything. The passage from the lower to 
the higher consciousness spells this -reedom from attraction and repulsion, 
delusion and sorrow. ` 

Again, from the point. of view of >ur Yoga there cannot be any absolute 

. pleasure or pain any more than there can be any absolute knowledge and 
ignorance. These apparently contrary things are relative and not mutually 
exclusive. A thing in creation can be comparatively painful or comparatively 
agreeable but it can never be absolttely painful or absolutely pleasureable. 
When, however, we speak of divins bliss, it is undoubtedly absolute, for 
- it means the Supreme Self-Delight of the Divine. All sorrow, all suffering 
in the evolution is a preparation for that Delight. Sri Aurobindo in one of 
` „his letters says: “the delight-of existence emerges from the original insen- 
stience first in the forms of pleasure and pain and then has to find itself i in 
* the bliss of the Spirit... the bliss of the Brahman.” 
This bliss. of the Brahman is not however restricted to Its inactive and 
immobile Self. It is capable of infinite variation, capable of revelling in 
its numberless becomings. The. wise man attains immortality only by 
. realising the divine Self-Delight in each and every form in the universe. 
But in the ordinary human mind, involved as it is in its outer. conscious- 
ness, the objection arises; “If there be this ‘Self-Delight pervading everything, 
.how can we account for universal g-ief and suffering?" Some philosophers 
have denied pleasure as, a positive thing. In their opinion pain alone is 
positive in life and that it is only by .avoiding pain that man can have 
the sensation which he calls pleasure. There are many ways of avoiding 
` sorrow and pain. One of them, the most potent, is concentration on a 
. definite object. The duration of your concentration is the measure of the 
duration of your sense of pleasure The more lasting the object of your 
concentration, the more lasting is your happiness. The greater that object 
is, the- greater is your happiness. It is unnecessary to dilate on this theory 
here, for we know from actual experinece that grief and suffering are by 
no means universal, that the sum-total of the pleasure of being exceeds. 
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by far the sum-total of pain. It appears otherwise only because pleasure 
and happiness are normal in life while pain and suffering are abnormal; 
grief or pain when it comes we taxe as an outrage, as something unexpected 
which, in consequence, hurts us al. the more. But the question of abnormality 
apart, why should there be any pain at all? How can a God who is all- 
delight and all-love inflict pain on his creatures? To say that He imposes 
a trial and inflicts a punishment is ‘not helpful. Why did a benevolent 
creator create a world where torture or cruelty should be necessary? The 
aspect, however changes completely when we realise that the Divine is 
immanent in each thing or being that he has created, and that any torture 
he inflicts is self-inflicted. But even then, our quibbling mind asks, how 
did Sachchidananda come to admit in himself something that is not Ananda 
or good’ or love? The question however does not arise unless we set up a 
division between the creator and the created, between creature and creature. 
As we have already seen, there can be neither attraction nor repulsion, 
neither grief nor delusion, where there is no sense of separativeness. One 
real difficulty in our accepting a principle of universal bliss is'our human 
ethical standpoint. But ethical ottlook is merely a midway stage between 
the infra-ethical amd.the supra-cthical in the course of evolution. What 
is common to all stages is “the satisfaction of conscious-force of existence 
developing itself into forms and seeking in that development its delight." 


Grief and pain intervene in the passage from the lower to the higher forms. , 
Pleasure and pain, attraction and repulsion, as the human mind understands , 


these terms, are occasional movements influenced by outside causes. Delight. 


of being is self-existent and universal, and is independent of external things. . 


When the self-delight of Brahman seeks to realise itself in creation, it goes 
through various forms of movement in evolution,—from Matter to Life, 
from Life to Mind and from Minc to Beyond-mind. Joy and sorrow appear 
as dualities in the course of this development from ‘inconscience to supercon- 
science. As God in the individual goes up towards a universal existence, 
there is a movement towards the realisation of universal objectless self- 
delight in the flux of particular objects. What we now seek as stimulating .. 
causes of a transient pleasure and satisfaction, we shall not seek ón the higher 
plane but shall "possess as reflectors rather than causes of a delight which 
eternally exists." 

Sat, Chit and Ananda—Existence, Candas and Bliss—are i in seility 
one; they appear as three only tc our divided mentality. In creation the 
delight of being of the One moves out into the infinitely variable delight 
of becoming, but the inalienable Self-delight of the Creator underlies and 
supports all worldly experiences through the dual sensation of pleasure. 
a pain that is outward—‘a superficial arrangement created by that limi- 

ted part of ourselves which is apparent in our waking consciousness," 
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But there must be something i in us behind this | ‘arrangement, something 
greater and deeper ‘than our external consciousness, something that takes 
delight equally. and impartially in all happenings, în- all experiences. This 
equal and absolute delight is hidden from'us, or is only imperfectly glimpsed 

at times. But when we go into ourselves and learn to dwell within, we come ` 
into contact with our more real self, 2 calm joyful and puissant presence; 
which is the radiation of'the Lord within. We feel that this self -is support-. 
ing our outer being and smiling benzvolently at its joys and sorrows, as 
the parent smiles at the errors and regrets of his little child. This presence 
within is the vast Bliss-Self ever-seated behind our outer mental self, the 
truth that underlies the appearance. Pleasure or pain is a response that we ` 
make as a matter of habit to a particular contact. But we are not by any 
means bound to make any particular kind of response. We can, if we want 
to, transcend habit and give a response of pleasure where we used to respond. 
by a sensation of pain. More than this, we can step out of the mechanical 
habit of Nature altogether and give a reply of free delight-out of the vast: 
and infinite Bliss-Self within us. The nervous: being in man is much more 
a creature of habit than the mental being. It istelated by victory, and 
depressed by defeat; sugar in the mouth gives it pleasure while bitter worm- . 
wood gives it displeasure; all.this occurs as by habit, mechanically. The 
mind, on the other hand, is much more flexible; it can, if it chooses, alter 
its habitual reactions. It can meet defeat and wormwood with indifference; 
or it cam even meet them with pleasure and joy. The less therefore a 
man is governed by his nerves and body; and.the more he is dominated 
by his -mind, the greater is his ieedona from the: power and pressure. of 
outer contacts. 

But we may ask, does this “bpl to physical pleasure and pain? For pain : 
can be physical as much as mental. We know that in a state of high excite- 

ment or exultation man very often does not feel physical pain. Usually he. 
reverts to his normal sensitiveness when the excitement subsides, but he. 
may not always do so. Again, by hypnosis a man's habitual waking con- . 
sciousness may: be sent to sleep and he may be put under the influence of 
his inner mental being who has complete control over his nerves and body. ' 
He will then be in a position 'for the time being to be absolute master of ‘his ` 
nervous reactions. But this freedom which is effected in hypnosis by 
another’s will may: be gained equally well, but more normally, by one’s own 
effort. 

From what we ee said already; it is cleat that pain is a device of Nature 
intended to achieve a definite transitional end'in evolution. The individal 
man in this world has to suffer innumerable shocks from his surroundings. 
Pain is-his naturel recoil from harmful or dangerous impacts. As long as 
a man is ego-bound, as long as his mind is bound in his life and body, it 
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must submit to this recoil. But-wh2n he has transcended his ego, when he 
is oné with other beings, when his mind is in tune with the cosmic mind, 
pain and suffering cease to have any utility in ‘his evolution and ate bound 
to diminish progressively and cease ultimately. 

Pain and pleasure being perve-se or diminished currents of the supreme 
Delight can certainly be eliminated. There i is an essence of this Delight in, 
every being and everything. It is only because, being ego-bound, we do . 

. not seek the essence but see only tke way, in which a thing or being affects 
. our desires and cravings, fears and shrinkings that we have to undergo the 
perverse sensations of pleasure and pain. If we desire to be free from them, 
we must transcend the narrow limits of this our ego-bound existence. 

It must be noted, however, that a free possession of inalienable Delight 
has nothing to do with the pursuit of, mundane pleasure or the seeking of 
luxury and ease. The smiling Hedonist is as far from the seeker of divine 
Self-delight as the doleful pessimist. Nor is an appreciation of beauty, an 
aesthetic reception of earthly contects, a true image or reflection of pure . 
Delight which belongs to the Sap-amental plane.: The pursuit of either 
beauty or ease is an earthly affair alcogether and implies an admission of the 
existence of grief and sorrow. 

The emergence of Sachchidananda in this creation is the aim of evolution, ^ 
As we go higher in the scale of evolution we get nearer the realisation of 
the Delight that underlies everything. - 

“Man, the individual has to become and to live as.a universal being; his 
limited mental consciousness has to widen to superconscient unity in which 
each embraces all; his narrow heart has to learn the infinite embrace and 
replace its lusts and discords by -nversal love and his restricted vital being 
to become equal to the whole shock of the universe upon it and capable of 
universal delight; his very physical being has to know itself......as one with 
usd the whole flow of indivisible Force that is all things;..... Through all 
this play the secret reality is always one and the same delight of existence.” 

The world we dwell in is thes very far from being the pessimist's vale 
of tears. The following passage from Tagore is full of meaning : 


Joyous, indeed, is Thy world, so full of beauty and delight. 
By my own fault I suffer pain, pursuing my own desires. 


> ( Free’ rendering ) 
C. C. Durr 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 
ACCORDING TO- TH3 KATHOPANISHAD 


E qualifications which the aspirant to Brahma Vidya should possess be- 
l fore he can be accepted or initiated by the Guru have been laid down in 
the Vedantic literature to. be Viveka, Vairagya, Shat-sampatti ( shama, 
dama, uparati,, titiksha, shraddha and samadhana) and Mumukshatva. 
"The discriminating thought and meditative insight which perceives the 
difference between the eternal and the transient, the Atma and the Anatma 
is Viveka. Renunciation of worldly oojects and desires, non-attachment to 


fruits of action, ami the drawing back of the mind from the bonds of the — 


transient is Vairagya. Control of the mind, control of the senses, a recoil . 
from desire for .enjoyment, a calm patient endurance and ‘steadfastness, an 
aspiring and unwavering inner faith; possession of equality or equipoise are 
the six requisites of discipline included in the third category. The last one 
Mumukshatva insists on intense yea-ning. for liberation and the holding . 
fast to the Eternal. These are now usually regarded as the “sadhana chatu-. 
shtaya ” or the fourfold discipline of the aspirant. , 

But in the earlier literature we do 3ot find that these qualifications five 
been systematically arranged or specif cally enumerated, but it can never be 
doubted that “What is other than the known and beyond the unknown” can 
only be realised by a special inner discipline, which transcends the purely | 
intellectual methods of the mere thinker. In fact, in the Kathopanishad we 
find it explicitly laid down that not even by the study of several traditional. 
scriptures or by intellectual thinking or by hearing numerous teachers can. 
you attain the goal. And the seers of -he Upanishads have thrown out brief 
hints or veiled suggestions ‘regarding the - prerequisites of the Yoga-sadhanas, - 
It should therefore be useful for us to study in this article what the adhikara, 
fitness,capacity or qualification which en ancient work like the Kathopanishad 
indicates as necessary for the disciple before he can start on the inner path. 

This Upanishad occupies a very important place in the whole of the 
Upanishadic ljterature. It has been traced back by scholars to the Rig Veda, 
where the boy Kumara who visited Yama was instructed by the latter about 
the new chariot, wheelless and one-pcled, fashioned with mind, and turning - 

‘on all sides. The identification of Vedic Kumara with Nachiketas of this ` 
- Upanishad has not been universally accepted; the latest scholar. to deal with 
the theory is Kapali Shastri, who writing in the Advent (Vol. IIT) gave all 
. its pros and cons. But, in any event, there is no doubt about a subsequent 
reference in the Kathaka section of -he Taittiriya Brahmana, where this 
story as'described in the Upanishad is given for the first time. Our Upa- 
nishad is generally regarded as a mine of mystic lore and a masterpiece of" 
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esoteric learning. But the general reader usually finds it difficult to follow 
the language used by the old teachers. The free use of concrete -symbols 
and images,—and that too of double significance one exoteric and the other 
'esoteric—and the epic elevation of the truths in which the Rishis moved tend 
to make such teachings a bit hard to the modern reader. The Upanishad is . 
not.a book elaborating an intellectual system of metaphysical speculation 
but is an intensely practical discipline, under veiled symbols, revealed by - 
the Gury to the initiate. It is not to be understood properly when ‘taught by 
. an inferior type of teacher, and unless taught by another there is no path to 
to it, for, affirms the Upanishad, it is unreachable by argument, being subtler 
even than the subtle. (IL.8.) 

_ The esteem and importance in which the Rishis of old held this Upanishad 
: js brought home to-us, when we remember that Bhagvan Vyasa in the Gita 
' quotes more lines from this than from any other known piece of spiritual 
literature. It is remarkable that the imperishable yoga of the Bhagavad 
Gita was given hy Vivaswan, the Sun-God, the luminous Master of the truth 
supreme to the father of the human race, (Vivasoan manave praha) while 
. this Upanishadic lore of occult wisdom and yoga, (it is styled Adhyatma Yoga 
- in verse 12 of chapter II), wes given by Vivaswan's son Dharmaraja or Yama, . 
the Restrainer; the unerring judge of truth to Nachiketas, the newly awakened - 
Psyche, who is reborn from out of the mystic death of the natural being, and 
who has come up to the front-ight, seeking spiritualisation and ultimate 
‘transformation. We must therefore approach our Upanishad not only with 
“the help given to us by the old commentators but also with the light shed 
by modern writers like. Sri Krishna Prem in his illuminating ‘Yoga of the 


Fathoparsoag, and Kapali Shastri in his srg “Readings -from the P 


Upanishads.” - 
As regards the qualifications for the higher knowledge our Upanishad 
nowhere lays down explicitly what they are, but if we analyse id teaching 
with some care.our diligence will be rewarded. ` 
^. What then is the substance of the story.of the Upanishad? Vajashravas, 
a rich orthodox Brahmin of note, seeking heavenly felicities performs a 
sacrifice but, like so many conformists with the letter of the law, gives away 
only old and infirm, sterile and useless cattle. -His son Nachiketas, who was 
of a reflective turn of mind, becomes’ dissatisfied with this empty and soulless 
ceremony and asks his father repeatedly to- whom he would give away himself, 
the son. The father, perhaps a littl: irritated, replied *toDeath do I give thee.” 
. Accordingly, Nachiketas goes to the abode.of Yama or Death, but the latter 
being absent he has to wait. there three nights without any. food. Yama, 
realising on his return that he had unwittingly made a guest fast in his halls 
for three days, grants him any three boons at his choice. Nachiketas prays, 
first, that when he returns to his father, the latter might feugat and wel- 
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come him with peace and joy. For his second boon, he prays that he might 
be taught the mysteries. of the sacred Heavenly Fire which bestows bliss and 
immortality, and which is the Bridge -hat leads to the fearless other shore for 
those who wish to cross. (III. 2.) These were readily granted. Theri said 
Nachiketas, “‘ There is this doubt about the man who is (dead?) liberated, 
-some saying he exists, others that he does not. Teach me this. This is my 
third boon.” Yama hesitates, makes 2xcuses on the ground of the subtlety 
and difficulty of the subject and then tests the boy with temptations of worldly 
enjoyments. Finding him firm in his aspiration for truth, and utterly uncon- 
cerned with material joys, Yama gives him detailed instructions and a glimpse 
of the Truth, which is the main preozcupation of the Upanishad. l 
*. The first qualification which the Upanishad stresses is undoubtedly the 

necessity.or quality of Shraddha. It is said “Kumaram skraddha :avivesha", 
` faith entered into the youth, and he therefore reflected, Sa amanyata. Again 
when he chose the second boon the Upanishad says, Shraddhanaya makyam 
prabruhi, teach .that to me who am full of faith. This Shraddha is faith, 
aspiration, a will to believeand live steadfast in what one believes. It is 
the basis and foundation of all our efforts and without it they have no sub- 
stance or reality. Whatever is done w-thout faith or Shraddha is gsat, falsity; * 
itis nought, here or hereafter. By our faith we create our own truth of 
existence, and we are therefore the architects of our life. What we insistently 
believe in with faith, into that we tend to grow and develop. Ya mati sa gati 
is the pregnant aphorism of: Ashtavaxra. Dealing with the verse relating to 
Shraddha in thé Gita, Sri. Aurobind3 says (Essays. Vol. II. p. 290), “This - 
Purusha, this soul in man is, as it were, made of Shraddha, a faithya will to be, 
a belief in- itself and existence, and whatever is that will, faith or ‘constituting 
belief in him, he is that and that is he.” This faith isi support from above, 
says he elsewhere, “‘it is the brilliant shadow thrown by a secret life that exceeds 
the intellect and its data; it is the Leart of a hidden knowledge thatsiítot 
at the mercy of immediate appearance. Our faith, persevering; will be justified 
in its works and will be lifted and transfigured, at last into the self-revelation ` 
of a divine knowledge.” (The Synthesis of Yoga, Ch. XI.) The Shraddhmor . 
faith which, even though no. bigge- than a tiny mustard seed;:tan. miove 
mountains of disbelief and difficulties and can even a a sinner~into . 
a sage, is.the grand word of this Upanishad. f 

: The second qualification is what is indicated in the words,. Sa ana 
‘he reflected. A mere blind faith is not asked for, it cannot be sufficient or 
effective: If that alone were required,.the father had evidently plenty. of it. 
‘Vajashravas gave away his wealth and possessions because he had the neces- 
sary faith in the efficacy of his sacrifice. He was, of course, blindly clinging 
to the outward shell of forms and ceremonies, and his faith was soulless and 
formial. What is required is the reflective turn of mind. This is the quality 
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of Viveka. By steady reflection one must gain the discrimination between 
the Self and the not-Self, and fix the mind on the Self which alone is the 
Truth. One must, therefore, become a seeker after true wisdom. We 
must note the significance of the word Vidyabhipsi (1.4) used by Yama. 
Nachiketas has become a seeker after real enlightenment or illumination, 
which is above the levels of mere intellectual knowledge. Vidya in this 
context and elsewhere in the Upanishads means the consciousness of Unity, 
while Avidya means the consciousness of multiplicity. Vidya leads one 
from. death to immortality, while Avidya leads from death to death. 
: Another quality that is obviously essential is “abhayam” or fearlessness. 
There is none so much dreaded by the mortal as Yama, the terrible Death- 
God: He is the great universal slayer and also stern judge who admits no 
exceptions or exemptions in his code of death. One has to tread the dark 
path and pick his way, alone and solitary, through the dark belt of death 
to the Light beyond, and this requires fearlessness and courage: But the 
make-up of the ordinary mortal consists to a large extent of fear,—to a 
larger extent than we suspect—fear of losing one’s name, fame, ‘wealth, 
possessions, dear ones or of illness and death. At every step we are literally 
` distracted and driven by this all-pervading and insistent sense of fear. 
"The-Gita while describing the Rajayogic meditation lays down Vigatabhi 
(free from fear) as a necessary qualification, and it later puts down abhayam 
as the first quality in its enumeration.of Daivi Sampat. The aspirant 
has to get rid of this corroding “ear; unshaken confidence in the path and 
strong faith in the ultimate victory must drive away every sense of fear. 
The timid (balahina) cannot attain the goal. “Once you enter the Path 
of Yoga you must get rid of all:fears—the fears of your mind, the fears 
of your vital, the fears of your body which are lodged in its very cells.... 
One who seeks the transformation and is a follower of the Path, must become 
through and through fearless, aot to be touched or shaken by anything 
whatever in any part of his nature.” (Words of the Mother, p. 117). It should. 
be noticed that it is by viveka that Nachiketas overcómes the recoil felt by 
him when the father pronounced the decree “To Death do I give thee.” 
He reflects that numerous persons have gone to death before him; that 
among the living he would now be the first to go to him; and that in the 
natural course many. persons in the future will be succeeding him in the 
eternal procession to the God of death. After all, humanity is like the grain 
or the corn on the earth (Shasyamiva) which sprout out of the earth, grow 
upon it for a little time and then die out, only to sprout up once again. - 
In this way Nachiketas gets rid of all fear and steadfastly and with a smile 
on his lips he ‘dies’ to his father and his wealth and this wide sunlit world, 
and goes through darkness to Yama himself. 
This gives the clue to the rext oe or qualification of the 
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aspirant. One must Die and go to Yama himself. This seems to be the eso- 
teric way of saying that you must die to the world of inferior truth, and 
that the inner soul or psyche standing behind the threefold human vehicle 
of matter, life and mind should rise and respond to the higher truth- 
consciousness. Yama is the son of Viraswan, the Sun-God. According to the 
revelations made by Sri Aurobindo of the secrets of Vedic symbolism, 
we know that the symbol of the Sun is associated with the higher Light and 
Truth. “He is the master of the Supreme Truth, the creator or manifestor 
of all things and fosterer, enlighterer of-souls.” (Hymns to the Mystic 
Fire). Yama the son naturally stands for the same symbolism, and in one 
place (Isha Upanishad p. 98) the same great Maharshi has even identified 
the Son and the Father. “For Surya is Yama the ordainer of controller 
who assures .the law, the dharma”. Here Nachiketas, resurrected out of 
his lower life is now standing in the presense of Yama who in the context 
is emphatically the “enlightener of souls.” The death of Nachiketas after - 
Shraddha and Viveka entered into him means the death and annihilation of 
the ignorant ego of the lower self, which is “the lynch-pin of the wheel 
of delusion”, and his appearance in the lighted halls of Yama means the 
contact of the true spiritual psychic personality with the Light of Truth 
Consciousness. The veils which envelop the divine spark in the cavern 
of the inner heart, the thumb-like Chaitya Purusha, are unloosed, uncovered 
and discarded (which is their death) and thé flaming inner soul stands 
in the presence of the Guru seeking initiation to the higher wisdom. The 
significance of the word Nachiketas nas to'be taken note of; it means what 
is unperceived or what is pure spirit. Again it is not without significance 
_that the seer of the Upanishad has called the rising flame of Nachiketas, 
Vaishvanara, the universal fire, the fire that feeds on all and consumes 
everything and the seer of the Integral Yoga has called the same inner spark 
the “psychic fire". “The multifarious experiences of various lives are as 
fuel to the Inner Fire—this Psychiz Agni, which is just a spark or thin 
tongue at the outset of the human evolutionary course; but with the addi- 
tion of fuel from life to life this Fire flames up,.indeed becomes ultimately 
a conflagration that burns and purifies the entire outer vehicle and trans- 
forms it into radiant matter—a fit receptacle, incarnation of the Supernal 
Light." (Lines of the Descent of Conscsousness, Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual, 
No.II). This sentence sums up the developing stages of the psyche. Thus 
when the ego-impelled, out-going view disappears, and the self, dead to the 
outward-gazing consciousness (pararchi khani), is reborn in the inner con- 
sciousness of the psyche, the soul impelled by single-minded aspiration 
seeks the divine in the form of the Guru and implores like Nachiketas 
for illumination. This stage, we may note here; seems to correspond to 
one of the steps on the path of the Integral Yoga which Sri Aurobindo has 
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termed —Ü The death cf Nachiketas is diis significant 
as an essential stage in the discipline of the sadhaka. 

With it is intimately connected the next curious incident in the story 
that, before Yama actually appeared or; the scene, Nachiketas had to undergo 
a fast for three nights in his abodz. This in the first place obviously indicates 
the necessity for patience and steadfastness without which no yoga is possible, . 
Though the ordeal of waiting at the ga-e, apparently unnoticed and neglected 
for three days and nights was a s2vere one, Nachiketas did not get impatient 
or depressed or discouraged but the qualities of shat-sampatti- prevented 
his spirits from revolting or retreating. But the incident has a deeper signi- 
ficance as, well. It indicates a w-thdrewal of the soul from the contacts or 
bonds of the threefold formations of the human personality in the inner 
physical; inner vital and inner mental sheaths (the outer or grosser bodies, 

“we have to assume, have been destroysd by the death). And the pure inner 
fire alone now remains after the fast. A further stage for a rapid and upward 
psychic’ growth and evolution nas thus been reached. The full psychic : 
‘transformation, thé complete emergence in the pure psychic way of the 
Antaryamin or inner controller, a3 the all-controlling sovereign force and the 
separation of the . Antaratma Purusha from the threefold bodies, like the 
drawing out of a reed from its outer sheath (VI. 17) require as a condition 
precedent this ‘fast’—this tranqnilisirg purification of our three ‘bodies’, . 
and the starving out of the turbulen- movements of the distorted desire- 
self, manifesting i in the three plenes cf consciousness. The reason is clear. 
The psychic when veiled in mind or vital or matter can only make a mixed, 
coloured or troubled approach to the Divine; while pure psyche, (Adhumaka 
Jyoti) Light without smoke, gives a di-ect, unmixed and spontaneous recep- 
tion to the supramental influence, unspoiled by the distorting admixture . 

. of mental error, vital distortion. oz physical inertia. Therefore it follows that 
| no attachment or lingering contact arising-out of the life in these formations 
should be allowed and if any remains it should be starved out of existence. -. 

The next requirement is one whcih is essential at every stage, and that 

‘is a total and sincere inner renunciaticn or Vairagya. Yama strongly tempts | 
Nachiketas. with the alternative boor. of long-lived sons and grandsons, — 
immense wealth of cattle, horses, elephants and gold, chariots, maidens 
and.music, nay, even the soveceignty of the three worlds. (I. 23-25). 
But the stout-hearted youth firmly spurns these bewitching temptations . 
and insists on being taught the highest secret as his third and last boon. 
Yama at length became pleasec at the unshakable spirit. of-renunciation 
and the complete triumph over desires shown by the disciple, and compli- 
ments him on his having become a youth of right resolve (Satyadhriti) “by 
‘whom were not accepted those golden chains laden by which so many men 
sink down”. (II.3). This renunciation should not be any outward sannyasa 
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or physical rejection. It is not a di&taste for works or disgust of life that 
is wanted but a renunciation of raza and dvesa, a giving up of sensuous 
attachment or vital repulsion and >t a refusal of work or activity. The 
Ishopanishad emphatically insists or action in the world, “doing verily works 
in the world one should wish to live a hundred years”, and the Kathopanishad 
. likewise requires an inner renunciation. The significance of the first ‘boon 
which seemed at first a mere childish wish becomes noteworthy here. Nachi- 
ketas wishes'that when he returns =o the world from the abode of Death 
his father might recognise himí and -welcome him back with. peace and joy. . 
One interpretation of this boon whica Kapali Shastri offers, viz., “A capacity 
by which he can come back from the higher plane to the physica with 
the connection between ir and tke life beyond established, maintaining 
the thread of consciousness" must naturally be accepted as coming from 
` a student of yoga and of esoteric wisdom. But to the ordinary reader another 
aspect not repugnant to the above seems also valid. If the world-shunning 


sannyasa or the ascetic recoil were -he ideal held forth by this Upanishad, . 


Nachiketas would never have praye- for this boon of earth-return with all 
its burdensome toil and tears.and sweat, nor would he have cared for any 
"demonstration of joy and welcome even from the father. Therefore this 
_ presupposes a return of Nachiketas to a life of action and work after his 
“experience of heavenly bliss and spiritual illumination. It will be noticed- 
` that the Upanishad in its conclucng portion insists only on an utter 
freedom from the heart-clinging &tachments and on the breaking of the 
heart-knots -here in this very life. The Upanishad while it bans. evil 
conduct or dushcharita does not bw: right action or sucharita, and it says 
that one who has not controlled his senses or his mind or has not attained 
` peace, and one who has not turned away from wrong actions or evil conduct 
cannot attain the goal (II. 24). In 3ther words a full control of the mind 
and conquest of desires arid not cessation from works is the qualification 
required of the disciple. oyu. . li 
'Thus, it will.be found, on an analysis of the mdai found in the : 
text that the qualifications deemed necessary for an aspirant as mentioned 
in later writings agree in the main with those found in the Kathopanishd. 
Difference in the emphasis on cectain points should not be surprising, 
because the Upanishad being a prac-ical treatise on the Path of the Initiate 
naturally emphasises only the essemtials or prerequisites for the journey. 
The qualifications or conditions indicated in the mystic death and fast of 
Nachiketas however seem unique ard if the interpretations submitted above 
are accepted as correct, they reveal a xemarkable foreshadowing of the process 
of psychicisation which Sri AuroFando, after a period of thirty years of 
inner creation and search, has laid Cown as ari essential Tep in the path of 
his Integral or r Supramental Zogi e 
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A MANUAL OF ETHICS. B» Principal A. K. Trivedi. Second 
Edition, pp.227 + XXVI. Free es 5/12. Published by oe B Book Depot, 
Lamington Road, Bombay 7. 

Morality, said Plató, is an invention of the weak to chain the iun: 
Nature is ‘red in tooth and claw’ and morality, it is pointed out, i$.foreign 
. to: her intention. Yet moral principles and ‘moral codes have proved indis- 
pensatle for ordered society ani continued to exert a powerful hold on 
man. Their history is as old as civilisation itself. Some even gó to the 
‘extent of identifying Progress wizh the development of the range and depth 
of ethical conscience, An American author of note describes Ethics as 
‘the richest of the mansions of Phibsophy....Philosophy lifts: her varied ` 
knowledge into living wisdom for tne guidance of mankind.’ Codes of 
ethics have been evolved both>in the Zast and the West. In the East, how- 
ever, Morality has never been treated as something objectively different 
from Le; in the West it has beer. mor2 a built-up science, a systematisation 
of principles of human conduct as they are seen or ought to be. A study 
of the western methods. of dealing w.th ethical problems, their evaluation 
of mozal principles and sanctions, is interesting particularly witli regard 
. td concepts which are outside the way of the ancient Indian approach. . 
We may find their analysis and reasorings somewhat unreal; their attempts ` 
at has-y generalisations from particulars may be annoying; we may miss, 
` in them sharp and straight-eyed approaches to problems, the touch of the 
all-sided and comprehensive outlook that characterises the methods of 
'"Vedan-ic knowledge. Yet an acquaincance with the history and place of 
Ethicsin Western thought is a n2cessery equipment for students of general . 
philoscphy -of modern times in India. And Prof. Trivedi's handy Manual. 
of Ethics is just the type of the book that kindles one's interest in the subject 
and provides a warm introduction to it. 

In the introductory chapter the author gives a.rapid survey of the problem 
. and scope of Ethics. He is at pains to »mphasise, what the moralist so often 

forgets, that ‘the moral life is never ultimate’. We agree. But we cannot 
follow him when he says .‘it is simply a phase of spiritual life’: (p. 13) 
Spiritval life and moral life have hardly anything necessarily in common 
thougk much of the expressions of spirituality may be quite moral. The 
centre and range of each are diffetent. Morality as such may occupy a great 
place in religious disciplines, but has in indifferent value for spiritual life 
which is essentially a-moral. Eistorz affords abundant testimony to the 
possibility, because of the actual fac:, of confirmed sinners outflowering 
into renowned saints, possibly scandal-sing the moral consciousness of man. 
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The author then proceeds to examine the bases and' fundamental con- 
cepts of Ethics—Kant’s Categorie] Imperative, Butler’s ‘Conscience? 
which was derided by: Ruskin sme. that the conscience of an individual 
‘may be the conscience of an ass’; the Universal Conscience. which Aristotle 
called the Commonsense i.e. the ser3e common to all men, and which Was 
termed as Intuition by Sidgwick. ' 

The next section deals with imoortant schools of thought that have 


sought to determine the ends that shape men’s lives. Cyrenaicism, Epi- | - 


curianism, Cynicism, Utilitarianism—each of these and many more are 
examined and their short-comings pointed out. Hedonism comes for tren- 
chant criticism by the author. He denies that pleasure can be an end in 
itself. Pleasure can be ‘a sense or a measure of value...not value itself? 
(p.72). While Hedonism as it is preached is certainly open to criticism, 
we cannot forget that there is a funcamental principle of Ananda (Delight) _ 
underlying the whole world-manifestation, anandat sarvani jayante. This 
truth is reflected, however dim and degraded, in the human being and is 
responsible | for what. is tron as the pleasure-motive behind all human 
activity. / 

In the chapter on Moral Excellen-es, Prof. Trivedi Tn drawn a parallel 
between the Socratic view of Wisd-m and the description of the Sthita- 
prajna in the Gita. We think the comparison is not happy, not permissible. 
For, the ‘Wisdom’ of the Greek szze has a wholly moral content while 
the connotation of Prajna in the phase sthita-prajna is definitely spiritual. 
Such a man has transcended the moral plane, his consciousness is settled 
sthita in the awareness of the ultimate Reality, Brahman. 

A separate chapter is devoted t^ the contribution of modern Indian 
` thinkers to Indian philosophical thought. The sketches are necessarily 
brief, but all-too-brief, and inevitatty some of the central aspects of their , 
Thoughts tend to get overlooked. For instance, in his remarks about Sri 
Aurobindo's teachings, the author tes doubtless missed the dynamic side 
of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga which he tries to describe. This Yoga is not, 
as the author seems to think, ‘primarily interested in the practical aspect 
of the philosophy of realising the self? (p.178). That of course is there, . 
but there is much more. Realisaticn of the Self'is an indispensable step, 
not the goal. The riches of the Self are to be shared fully by all the mem- ` 
bers of one’s being. Life is to be taken up anew, as a sacred trust, and lived 
in its entirety-in the ways of the Szirit. Man's centre of life and action is 
sought to be shifted to a new baseas a consequence of which he ceases to 
be the imperfect blundering creare he now is. —— ; 

On page 179, there is an inaccuracy when the author states that Sahasra- 
dala ‘opens to intuition through waich the overmind contacts the super- 
mind, The fact is Intuition occupes a step far below the Overmind in 
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the hierarchy of the grades of Consciousness. Overmind has -an almost 
direct contact with and is a delegated power of the Supermind. This ter- 
'minology may be ‘queer to modern psychologists’. But this classification 
and terminology are not based on speculative thought, they are founded 
on facts of spiritual realisations, on truths that yield themselves to the 
higher consciousness in thé deeper layers of the being. 

* There is'a critical study in the “ast section of some-important Metaphysical 
Problems of Morality—the Prcblem of God, Problem of Evil, Problem 
of Freedom and Problem of Immortality. Discussing the problem of 
Evil the author dismisses the dualistic solutions as being opposed.to the - 
philosophic craving for system and unity and as inconsisterit with the 
attitude of Religion which is optimistic, He examines the position of Leib- 
nitz and the Absolutist Bosancuet and shows how the theory tbat this 
world is the best possible world and whatever evils there are are a neces- 
sary part in the process of devolopment (p.205) breaks down when it 
comes to application to life. ‘The author himself is inclined towards 
Meliorism as the right attitude to life: if the world is not good, it is becoming. 
better. 

-The author enters into the deep waters of the metaphysic of the Problem ` 
‘of Evil, and rightly remarks that ‘a detailed solution of the problem of evil 
is out of question: firstly because with our imperfect reason we do not 
know what things are good for us, and secondly because we never foresee 
the full effects of any action on the world-process Here we may remark 
that since he has considered the subject of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy— 
nay, Yoga—he would have done well to indicate the lines on which Sri 
Aurobindo has dealt with this problem in his magnum opus, The Life Divine. 
We have no space, in this short review, to deal with this subject even in 
‘brief. But we may state this much that the question of Evil cannot be 
properly understood without a correct approach to the process of creation 
itself from the view-point of a metaphysics which must be based not on 

_ speculative hypothesis, but on a hypothesis warranted by intuitive TES 
‘of supra-intellectual truths. 
: The book has a-useful vocabulary of Ethical terms. with their Sanskrit 
equivalents appended to it. The few controvertible points.we were prompted 
to take note of in the course of this review do not detract from the value 
of the book. On the other hand, Prof. Trivedi's claim in the Preface that 
this is án introductory manual of Ethics is more than justified. Itis a fitting 
introduction to the subject; while it is undoubtedly a suitable text-book 
for University students, it is quite informative, and sure to profit the general 
‘reader as well, 
HS LN M, P. 
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.. By Sisirkumar Mitra. MERI 
INDIA'S CULTURAL EMPIRE AND 

^. HER FUTURE 


“ Tn this book the learned author surveys the romantic history.of India's 
cultural expansion. The soul of theancient seàt of civilisation speaks from 
a great Past across the Present into a greater Future,—a future big with the - 
destiny of the entire world. This admirably written volume ought to be 
read by all who take an intelligent interest in the glorious past and future 
of India,” —Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

. spiritually refreshing. Those So really love India, those who 
want to find her soul, those who want a new dawn for humanity should not 
miss this inspiring book." —Hindustkan Standard. 

i Price Rs. 2-4-0 ` 
THE VISION OF INDIA 


“For a long time past I have not come across such an excellent treatise as 
yours THE VISION or InpIA.”—S. K. Maitra, Head of the Department of 
i Philosophy, Benares Hindu Universita. - - 

..at once a panorama and a philosophy of the history of India. It is a 
“poem” on the diapason of the Divine, as heard in the orchestra of human 
evolution and achievement.”—The Aryan Path. ~ 

“ The author touches on the high spots in India’s cultural history in’ the 
realm of religion, philosophy, art and politics. The book will be of absorb- 
ing interest to all students of India’s spiritual vision and culture. "—The 
Hindusthan Times 

Price Rs. 3-0-0 


CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP OF BENGAL 


e., the first readable account of the cultural achievement of the . ` 


i race. The account is so comprehensive and comparative -that it - 
may be profitabley read as an interesting chapter of India’s cultural . 
history."—Prabuddha Bharata. 

«a most interesting and thoughtful book. Prof. Mitra is a true humanist 
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Whether it seem good or evil to men's eyes, 
Only for good the secret Will can work. 
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. The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in al their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - - - Sri Aurobindo, 


EDITORIALS 
THE AGE OF 5RI AUROBINDO 


SOMEONE has written to this effect: “This is not the age of Sri 
Aurobindo. His ideal ofa div ne life upon earth may or may not be 
true; at any rate it is not of today or even of tomorrow. Humanity will také 
some time before it reaches that stage or its possibility. What we are con- 
cerned with here and now is something perhaps less great, less spiritual, but 
more urgent and more practical. The problem is not to run away with one’s 
‘soul, but to maintain its earthly tenement, to keep body and soul together: 
one has to live first, live materially before one can hope to live spiritually.” 
Well, the view expressed in these words is not a new revelation. It has 
been the cry of suffering humanity through the ages. Man has borne his 
cross since the beginning of his creation through want and privation, 
through ‘disease and bereavement, through all manner of turmoil and 
tribulation, and yet—mirabile dictu—at the same time, in the very midst of 
those conditions, he has been aspi-ing and yearning for something else, 
ignoring the present, looking into the beyond. It is not the prosperous and - 
the more happily placed in life who find it more easy to turn to the higher 
life, it is not the wealthiest who tas the greatest opportunity to pursue 
a spiritual ideal. On the contrary, spiritual leaders have thought and ex- 
perienced otherwise. : i 
Apart from the well-recognised fact that only in distress does the normal 
man think of God and non-worldly things, the real matter, however, is 
that the inner life is a thing apart and follows its own line of movement, 
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does not depend upon, is not subservient to, the kind of outer life that one 
. may happen to live under. The B ble says indeed, *Blessed ate the poor, 
blessed are they that mourn”...Buc the Upanishad declares, on the other 
hand, that even as one lies happily en a royal couch, bathes and anoints 
himself with all the perfumes of the world has attendants all around and 
always to serve him, even so, oae caa be full of the divine consciousness 
from the crown of the head to the tip of his toe-nail. In fact, a poor or a 
prosperous life is in no direct or exem indirect ratio to a spiritual life. All © 
the miseries and immediate needs of a physical life do not'and cannot 
detain or delay one from following tke path of the ideal; nor can all your 
riches be a burden to your soul ani cverwhelm it, if it chooses to walk on 
—it can not only walk, but soar arci fly with all that knapsack on its back. 

If one were to be busy about reforming the world first and when that’ 
was done then alone to turn to other-worldly things, in that case} one would 
never’ take the turn, for the world w-ll never be reformed totally or even 
considerably in that. way. It.is no that reformers have for the first time 

appeared on the earth in the present age. Men have attempted social, 
' political, economic and moral refcrms from times immemorial. But that 
‘has not barred the spiritual attempt or minimised its importance. To say 
that because an ideal is apparently tco kigh or too great for the présent age, it 
must be kept in cold storage is to set a premium on the present nature of 
humanity and eternise it: that would tind the world to its old moorings and 
never give it the opportunity to be fsee and go out into the high seas of larger 
and greater realisations. 

The ideal or perhaps one shoud say the policy of Realpolitik is the thing 
needed in this world. To achieve sornething actually in the physical and 
material field, even a lesser somethir g, is worth much! more than speculating 
' on high-flaunting chimeras and indulging in day-dreams. Yes, but what is 
` this something that has to be achieved in the material world? It is always 
an ideal. Even procuring food for eech and every person, clothing and hous- 
ing all is not less an ideal for all its-coacern about actuality. Only there are 
ideals and ideals: some are nearer tc the earth, some seem to be in the back- 
ground. But the mystery is that it is not always the ideal nearest to the 
earth which is the easiest to achieve oc the first thing to be done first. Do 
we not see before our very eyes how some very simple innocent social and 
economic changes are difficult-to cerry out—they bring in their train quite 
disproportionately gestures and movements of violence and, revolution? . 
That is because we seek to cure the symptoms and not touch the:root of the 
disease. For even the most inncceat-ooking social, economic or political 
abuse has at its base far-reaching a titides and life urges—even a ‘spiritual 
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outlook—that have to be sought out aid tackled first, if the attempt at reform. 
is to be permanently and wholly successful. Even in Brindane matters we 
do not dig deep enough, or rise hig enough. 

Indeed, looking from a standpoint that views the rng of the maces 
that act and achieve—and not the external facts and events and arrange- 
ments alone—one finds that things tFat are achieved on the material plane 
are first developed and matured and -made ready behind the veil.and at a 
given moment burst out and manifest themselves often unexpectedly and 
suddenly like a chick out of the shell o- the young butterfly out of the cocoon. 
The Gita points to that truth of Neture when it says: these beings have 
already been killed by Me. It is not that a long or strenuous physical plan- 
ning and | preparation alone or in the largest measure brings about a physical 
realisation. The deeper we go withir. the farther we are away from the 
surface, the nearer we come to the roots and sources of things even most 
superficial. The spiritual view sees and declares that it is the Brahmic 
consciousness that holds, inspires, builds up Matter, the: physical body and 
form of Brahman: 

The highest ideal, the very highest which God and Nature and Man have 
in view, is not and cannot be kept in cwid storage: it is being worked out even 
here and now, and it has to be worked out here and now. The ideal of the 
Life Divine embodies a central truth of existence, and however difficult or 
chimerical it may appear to be to the normal mind, it is the preoccupation 
of the inner being of man—all other says or attempts of curing human ills 
are faint echoes, masks, diversions of -ais secret urge at the source and heart 
of things. That ideal is a norm and a force that is ever dynamic and’ has 
become doubly so.since it has enterec. the earth atmosphere and the waking 
" human consciousness and is labourimz there. It is always safer and wiser 
to recognise that fact, to help in the realisation of that truth and be pro- 

fited by it. 


AN AGE OF 3EVOLUTION 


- There has been a revolutionary change in the scientific outlook in recent 
times, A very fundamental principk—the very postulate on which the 
whole edifice of physical Science has Seen built up—is now being called in 
question. We thought that the unity znd.uniformity of Nature is a cardinal 
fact and nothing can shake it. Well, it appears that solid basis too has proved 
to be no more than an eidolon. 3 
The search for a universal princip: of Nature is a netaphysieal as well 
as a-scientific preoccupation. In ancient days, for example, we had the 
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Water of Thales or the Fire of Heraclitus as the one original unifying prin- 
ciple cf this kind. With the coming of the Renascence and the New Ilu- 
mination we laughed them out and installed instead the mysterious Ether. 
For a .ong time this universal reigned supreme and now that too has gone 
the wey of its predecessors. We thought for a time that we had found in 
Electr Energy the one sovereign principle in Nature. At a time when we 
- had à few elements—discrete, different, fundamental units—that in their 
varyins combinations built up the composite structure of Nature, apart 
from the fact that they reposec finally on the ultimate unifying principle 
of Ether, it was found also that they all behaved in an uniform and identical 
and therefore predictable manner. The time and the place (and the mass) 
being ziven, every thing went eccording to a pattern and a-formula, defi- 
nite, fixed, mathematically rigid. Even the discovery of one element after 
anothe- till the number reached the famous figure 92. (itself following. a 
line of mathematically precise and’ inevitable. development) did not mate- 
rially ter the situation and caused no tribulation. For on further scrutiny 
a closer unity revealed itself: the supposed disparity in the substance of the 
various elements was found to be' an illusion, for they all appeared now 
as different organisations or dispositions of the same electric energy 
(although the identity of electric energy with radiant energy was not always 
very ceat) Thus we could conclude that as the substance was the same, 
its mode of working also would be uniform and patterned. In other words, 

the mechanistic conception stil ruled our view of Nature. That means, 
the ultimate units, the particles (of energy) that compose Nature are like 
sea-sands or water-drops, each one is fundamentally similar to'any other 
and al behave similarly; reacting uniformly to the same forces that act 
upon them. 

Well it is now found that thzy do not do so. However same or similar 
constititionally, each unit is sui generis and its movement cannot be pre- 
dicted. That movement does not depend upon its mass or store of energy 
: Or its position in a pattern, as a wholly mechanistic conception would 
demand: it is something incalculable, one should say even, erratic. In a 
radioadive substance, the particle that is shot out; becomes active, cannot 
be predetermined by any calculation, even if that is due to a definitely and 
precisey arranged bombardmert. So we have come to posit a principle 
of uncertainty, as a very fundamental law of Nature. It practically declares 
that the ultimate particle is an autonomous unit, itis an individual, almost 
a perscnality, and seems to have a will of its own. À material unit acts very 
much Eke a bilogical unit: it does not obey mechanically, answer mechani- 
- cally ae an automaton, but seems to possess a capacity for choice, for assent 
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or refusal, for a free determination The -mechanistic view presented is 
due to an average functioning. The phenomenon has been explained by 
a very apt image. It is like an army. A group of soldiers, when they are on 
parade, look all similar and geometric-lly patterned: each is just like another 
and all move and march in the sane identical manner. But that is when 
you look at the whole, the collectivity, but looked individually, each one 
regains his separate distinct personarity, each having his own nature and 
character, his own unique history: there no two are alike, each is non pareil 
and behaves differently, incalculablr. 

That is how we have been led almost to the threshold of a will, of a life 
principle, of a consciousness, however rudimentary, embedded in the heart 
of Matter. All the facts that are now cropping up, the new discoveries 
that are being made and which we have to take into cognisance lead in- 
evitably towards such a conclusion. Without such a conclusion a rational 
co-ordination of all the data of experience is hardly possible. A physical 
scientist may not feel justified to gc beyond the purely physical data, but 
the implications of even such data, the demand for a fair hypothesis that 
can harmonise and synthesise them are compelling even a physicist to be- 
come a psychologist and a metaphrsician. 

Looked at from below with the eyc of reason and sense observation strain- 
ing at it, the thing that appears oniy as a possibility—at best, as a proba- 
bility—is revealed to the eyes of visica surveying from above as a self-evident 
reality, a reality before which the zpparent realities posited by sense and 
reason become subsidiary and auxilary, far-off echoes. The facts of sense- 
perception are indeed the branches spread out below while the root of 
the tree lies above: in other words, the root-reality is consciousness and 
all that exist are vibrations of that eonsciousness extended and concretised. 
This is the truth which modern science, in its farthest advances, would like 
to admit but dare not. 


DARSHANA AND PHILOSOPHY 


There is a mental. approach to siritual truths and there is a direct and 
immediate approach or rather contact. The mind sees as though through 
a mist, a darkling glass, a more or =ss opaque veil, and the thing envisaged 
presents a blurred and not unofter a deformed appearance. The mind has 
its own predispositions—its own categories and terms, its own forms and 
figures—which it has to use when it seeks to express that which is beyond 
it. Naturally the object, the truth es it is, it cannot apprehend or represent; 
it gives as it were the reverse side of.an embroidery work. It goes round 
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about the thing, has to take recourse to all kinds of contortions and gym- 
nastics and grimaces to ape the natural gesture of the truth. But mind acts 
in this way, as a veil rather than a medium, when one is stationed in it or 
below it and strains to look at what is above and beyond. On the other 
hand, if the consciousness is stetioned above the mind, that is, to say, if it 
` has direct access or contact with the truth, the spiritual reality, in that case, 
mind need not act as a veil, it too can be made transparent, and suffused 
with the higher light, it too can translate faithfully, present and embody 
the reality beyond somewhat as it actually is, in its native rhythm and figure 
and not diffracted and diffused through a hazy atmosphere. 
. European thought, European philcsophy particularly, moves under the 
aegis of the Mind. It takes its scand within the Mind and from there tries 
to réach out to truths and realities; and therefore, however far it goes, its. 
highest flights of perception, its mos- intimate contacts with spirit-truths 
are sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. The Indian standpoint, 
on the contrary, is first to contact the truth by a direct realisation—through 
. meditation, concentration, an uplifting and a deepening of the. conscious- 
ness, through Yoga, spiritual disciplne, and then endeavour to express | 
the truth thus realised, directly intuited or revealed, through mental terms, 
to make. it familiar and communizable to the normal intelligence. Mind, so 
subordinated and keyed to a new rhythm, becomes, as far as it is possible 
for it, a channel, a vehicle and not a veil. “All the main systems of Indian 
philosophy have this characteristic as their background. Each stands on a 
definite experience, a spiritual realisation, a direct contact with an aspect 
of truth and in and through that geeks to give a world-view, building up — 
an intellectual system, marshalling raticnal conclusions that are natural to it 
or derive inevitably from it. In the Upanishads, which-preceded the Dar- 
shanas, the spiritual realisations were not yet mentally systematised or 
logically buttressed: truths were Celivered there as self-evident statements, - ` 
as certitudes luminous in their cwn authenticity. We accept them with- 
out question and take them into our consciousness as forming its fundamental 
.norms, structuring its most intimate irscape. This is darshana, seeing, as 
philosophy i is named in India. Ore sees the truth or reality and’ describes 
it as it is seen, its limbs and gestures, its constituents and functions. Philo- 
sophy here is fundamentally a recording of one's vision and a translation or 
presentation of it in mental terms. : 
. The procedure of European philosophy i is different. There the: reason or | 
the mental light is the starting-point. That light is cast about: one collects ` 
facts, one observes things and happeninzs and then proceeds to find out a  . 
generar truth—a law, a Byporhesis--quscified by such observations, But as > 
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a matter of fact this is the ostens.ble method: it is ‘ie a make-believe. 
' For mind and reason are not normally so neutral and impersonal, a tabula - 
rasa. The observer already comes iato the field with a definite observational 
angle and a settled viewpoint. The precise sciences of today have almost 
foundered on this question of the. observer entering inextricably into his 
observations and vitiating them. So in philosophy too as it is practised in 
Europe. on a closer observation, if the observer is carefully observed, one 
finds not unoften a core of suppositions, major premisses taken for granted . 
hidden behind the logical apparatus. In other words, even a hardened 
philosopher cherishes at the back 5f his mind d priori judgments and his 
whole philosophy is only a rationalisation of an inner prejudgment, almost a. . 
. window-dressing of a perception that came to him direct and in other secret 
ways. That was what Kant meant when he made the famous distinction bet- 
ween the Pure and the Practical Reason and their categories. Only the direct 
perceptions, the spiritual realisations are so much imbedded behind, covered 
so much with the mist of mind's s-rugglé and tension and imaginative con- 
struction that it is not always' easy $o disengage the pure metal from the ore. 
We shall take the case of one such philosopher and try to illustrate our 
point. We are thinking-of Whitetead. The character of European philo- 
sophical mind is well exemplified in this remarkable modern philosopher. 
The anxiety to put the inferences irto a strict logical frame makes a naturally 
abstruse and abstract procedure more abstruse and abstract. The effort to 
present supra-rational truths in terms of reason and syllogism clouds the 
issues more than it clarifies them. The fundamental perception, the living 
intuition that is behind his entire philosophy and world outlook is that of 
an Immanent God, a dynamic evo.ving Power working out the growth and 
redemption of mankind and the world (the apotheosis of the World, as he 
puts it}. It is the theme which comes last in the development of his system, 
as the culminating conclusion of his philosophy, but it is the basic presuppo- 
sition, the first principle that inspires his whole outlook, all the rest is woven 
and extended around this central iucleus. The other perception intimate to 
this basic original perception and -nseparable from it is a synthetic view in 
which things that are usually supp2sed to be contraries find their harmony 
and union, viz., God and the World, Permanence and Flux, unity and multi- 
plicity, the universal and the individual. The equal reality of the two poles 
of an integral truth is characteristic of many of the modern philosophical 
systems. In this respect Whitehead echoes a fundamental conclusion of 
Sri Aurobindo. 
There is another concept in Whitehead which seems to be piodided after 
a parallel concept in Sri Aurobindo: it is with regard to the working out of 
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the process of creation, the mechanism of its dynamism. It is almost a . 
glimpse into the occult functioning of the world forces. Whitehead speaks 
of two principles that guide the world process, first, the principle of limitation, 
and second, the principle of ingress. The first one Sri Aurobindo calls the 
principz of concentration (and of exclusive concentration) by which, the 
infinite and the eternal limits himself, makes himself finite and temporal - 
and infinitesimal, the universal transforms itself into the individual and the 
particubr. The second is the principle of descent, which is almost the 
' corner-stone in Sri Aurobindo’s system. There are layers of reality: the 
higher forces and. formulations enter into the lower, work upon it 
and brizg about a change and transformation, purification and redemption. 
All progress and evolution is due to this influx of the Bit the SERERE into 
the lower and superficial plane of existence. 
. There is one concept in Whitehead which seems did strange'to us; 
it is sucely a product of the brain-mind. God, according to him, is not 
the crestor: he is only the Redeemer, he is a shaper but not the source 
and origin of things. That is because he thinks that if God is made the 
creator «ef the world, he would be held responsible for the evil there. This 
difficulte comes when one thinks of God too much in the popular anthro-- 
pomorphic way, like someone seated above the world and passing judgment - 
upon a orld which is not his doing. God is perhaps'a lover of the world; “ 
but not its Master—a certain Christian outlook says. According to Sri 
Aurobindo God is a triple reality in his transcendental, cosmic and indivi- 
dual aspect. In creating the world, God creates, that is to say, manifests 
himself. And Evil is an evolute in the process of God's self-creation through 
self-limi:ation: it proceeds to self-annihilation and even self-transmutation 
‘i a farcher process of God's sef-unfoldment in world and Nature. 

To recurn to our main theme. we should point out, however, that in- 
Europe woo at one time (during the whole Middle age, the Age of Scho- 
lasticism. philosophy was considered only as a handmaid of Religion, 
it had tc echo and amplify and teason out the dogmas (which were some- 
times resl spiritual experiences or revelations); but the New Illumination 
came and philosophy declared her autonomy, only that autonomy did not 
last long For today in Europe. Fhilosophy has become the handmaid of 
Science. It was natural, since Reason is not a self-sufficient faculty, it is. 
mediatorz and must be ancillary either to something above it or something 
below it—either to Revelation or to sense-perception. 


LETTERS OF SRÍ AUROBINDO 
PLANES AND PARTS OF THE BEING 
I 

JH IGHER mind is one of the planes of the spiritual mind, the first and 
lowest of them; it is above the normal mental level. Inner mind is 
that which lies behind the surface mind (our ordinary mentality) and can 
only be directly experienced (apart from its vrittis in the surface mind 
such as philosophy, poetry, idealism. etc.) by sadhana, by breaking down 
the habit of being on the surface and by going deeper within. | 
Larger mind is a general term to ccver the realms of mind which become 
our field whether by going within or widening into the cosmic consciousness. 
. The true mental being is not the same as the inner méntal—true mental, 
true vital, true physical being means the Purusha of that level freed from 
the error and ignorant thought and will of the lower Prakriti and ue 

open to the knowledge and guidance above. 
Higher ‘vital usually refers to the vital mind and emotive being as 
opposed to the middle vital which has its seat in the navel and is dynamic, 


sensational and passionate and the lower which is made up of the smaller 
movements of human life-desire and life-reactions. 


H 


The mind proper is divided into three parts—thinking Mind, dynamic 
Mind, externalising Mind—the former concerned with ideas and know- 
ledge in their own right, the second with the putting out of mental forces. 
or realisation of the idea, the third with the expression of them in life (not — 
only by speech, but by any form it can give). The word “physical mind” 
is rather ambiguous, because it can mean this externalising Mind and the 
mental in the physical taken together. 

Vital Mind proper is a sort of a mediator between vital emotion, desire, - 
impulsion, etc. and the mental proper. It expresses the desires, feelings, 
emotions, passions, ambitions, possessive and active tendencies of the vital - 
-and throws them into mental forms (the pure imaginations or dreams of 
greatness, happiness, etc. in which men indulge are one peculiar form of 
the vital mind activity). There is still a lower stage of the mental in the 
vt which merely expresses the vital stuff without subjecting it to any 
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` play of intelligence. It is through this mental vital that the vital passions, 
impulses, desires rise up and get into the Buddhi .and either cloud or 
distort it. 

As the vital Mind is limited ma the vital view and feeling of shines (while 
the dynamic Intelligence is not, for it acts-by the idea and reason), so the 
mind in the physical-or mental physical is limited by the physical view and ` 
experience of things, it mentalises the experiences brought by the contacts 
of outward life and things and does not go beyond that (though it can do 
that much very cleverly), unlike the externalising mind which deals with 
them more from the reason and its higher intelligence. But; in practice 
these two usually get mixed together. The mechanical mind: ‘is a much 
lower action of the mental physical which, left to itself, would only repeat 
customary ideas and record the natural reflexes of the physical conscious- 
ness'to the contacts of outward life and things. 

. The lower vital as distinguished from the higher is conceried only with 
the small greeds, small desires, small passions, etc. which make up the "daily 
stuff of life for the ordinary sensational man—while the vital physical proper 
is the nervous being giving vital reflexes to contacts of = with the 
pes consciousness. 


£ „IHI 


Most men are, like animals, driven by the forces of Nature: whatever 
. desires come, they fulfil them, whatever emotions come they allow them 
.to play, whatever physical wants they have, they. try to satisfy. We say 
then that the activities and feelirgs of men are controlled by their prakriti, 
and mostly by the vital and physical nature. The body is the instrument 
of the Prakriti or Nature—it obeys its own nature or it obeys the vital pokes 
of desire, passion, etc. 
But man. has also a mind and, as he develops, he learns to \control his 
` vital and physical nature by his reason and by his will. This coritrol is very 
partial: for the reason is often celuded by.vital desires and the ignorance 
of the physical and it puts itself cn their side arid tries to justify by its ideas; 
reasonings or arguments their mistakes and wrong movements. Even if 
the reason keeps free and tells the vital or the body, *Do not do this", yet 
the vital and the body often follew their own movement: inspite of 
the prohibition—man's mental will is not strong enough to compel 
them. 
When. people do sadhana, there is a higher Nature that a within, . 
the psychic and spiritual, and they have to put their nature under the 
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influence of the psychic being and te higher spiritual self or of the Divine. 
‘Not only the vital and the body bur the mind also has to learn the Divine 
Truth and obey the divine rule. Emt because of the first nature and its 
continued hold on them, they are wnable at.first and for a long time to 
pervent their nature from following -he old ways—even when they know or © 
are told from within what to do or «hat not to do. It is only by persistent 
sadhana,by getting into the higher spiritual consciousness and spiritual nature 
that this difficulty can be overcome; but even for the mogat and best 
`sadhakas it takes a long t time. 


u 


N 


B 


The heart is the centre. of the emotional being, the highest part of the 
vital. The navel is the centre of ti» dynamic and sensational vital. The 
centre below the navel and the Mulathar command the lower vital (physical 
desires, small greeds, passions, etc.). The throat centre is not the vital—it is 
the physical mind, the expressive ext=rnalising consciousness. What you feel 
may be the vital taking hold of the p-ysical mind and moving it for expres- 
sion (this is the source of pride, setse of possession, ambition, anger and 
other passions) d it expresses them often c through the 
heart centre. 


The inner being is the innet mind, inner vital, inner physical with the 
psychic. behind them. The phrase “higher being’ is used to denote the 
conscious self on the pos higher then the ordinary human consciousness. 


d 


It may be said of the psychic that it is that—because the psychic is in 
touch with the Divine in the lowe- nature. But the inner mind, vital 
and physical are a part of the universal and open to the dualities—only ` 
they are wider than the external miri, life and body, and can receive more 
largely and easily the divine influence. 


VII 


Our inner being is in touch witt universal mind, life and matter; it 
is a part of all that, but by that ve-y fact it cannot be in possession of 


iesnu peace. You are thinking probably of the Airian. and a 
ing it with the inner being. ; 


VIII 


In the navel is the main seat of the dynamic vital consciousness whose 
range is from the heart level to the centre below the navel (lower vital, 
- sensational desire centre). These three mark the domain of the vital being. 
The centre of the psychic is bebind the heart and it is through the purified 
emotions that the psychic most easily finds an outlet. All from the heart 
above is the domain of the mental being—with also three centres, one in 
the throat (the outward going or externalising mind), one between the eyes 
or rather in the middle of the forehead (the centre of vision and will) and 
. one above communicating with the brain which is called the thousand- 
petalled lotus and where are centralised the thinking mind and higher 
intelligence communicating with the greater mind planes (illumined mind, 
intuition, overmind) above. 

In the outer surface nature mind, psychic, vital, physical are jumbled 
together and it needs a strong power of introspection, self-analysis, close 
observation and disentanglement of the threads of thought, feeling and im- — 
pulse to find out the composition of our nature and the relation and inter- 
action of these parts upon each other. But when one goes inside, we find 
the sources of all this surface action and there the parts of our being are 
quite and clearly distinct from each other; it is as if we were a group-being, 
each member of the group with its separate place and function, and all 
directed by a central being who is sometimes in front B: the others, 
- sometimes behind the scenes, 


. IX 

The soul and the life are two quite different powers. The soul is a spark 
of the Divine Spirit which supzorts the individual nature; mind, life, body 
are the instruments for the menifestation of the nature. In most men the 
soul is hidden and covered over by the action of the external nature; they 
mistake the vital being for the soul, because it is the vital which animates 
and móves the body. But this vital being is a thing made up of desires and 
executive forces good and bad, it is the desire-soul, not the true thing. 
It is when the true soul (psyche; comes forward and begins first to influence 


and then govern the actions of the instrumental nature that man begins to 
overcome vital desire and grow towards a divine nature. 
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The centres or chakras are seve- in number:— 


(1) The thousand-petalled lotus om de top of the head. 
(2) In the middle of the forehead —zhe ajnachakra—(will, vision, bigin 
thought). f 

(3) Throat centre—externalising mid. | | 
(4) Heart-lotus—emotional centre. The psychic is behind it. 
(5) Navel—higher vital (proper). 
(6) Below navel—lower vital. 
(7) Muladhara—physical | 

All these centres are in the middl- of, the body; they are supposed to be 
attached to the spinal chord; but in facti all these things are in the sukshma 
deha, though one has the feeling of t-eir activities as if in the physical body 
when the consciousness is awake. l 
x 

i 

You are reasoning on the analogs of our own very cabined and limited 
sense-consciousness and its rather zlumsy relations with the happenings 
in material space. What-is space aterjall but an extension of conscious 
being in which Consciousness-Forc builds its own surroundings? In the 
subtle physical plane there are, not >ne, but many layers of consciousness 
and each moves in its own being, at is to say, in its own space. I have 
said that each subtle plane is a coaglomeration or series of worlds. Each 
space may atany point meet, pene-ate or coincide with another; accor- 
dingly at one point of meeting or ccnciderice there might be several subtle 
objects occupying what we might rather arbitrarily call the same space, 
and yet they may not be in any acmweal relation with each other. If there is 
a relation created, it is the multiple consciousness of the seer in which the 
meeting place becomes apparent tzat 'creates it. 

On the other hand, there may be a relation between objects in different 
regions of space correlated to each c-her as in the case of the gross physical 


object and its subtle counterpart. "There you can more easily reason of 
relations between one space and amother. . 


XI 


Patal is evidently here a name fr the subconscient—the beings there 
have “no heads”, that is to say, there i is there no mental consciousness; 
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-men have all of them such a subconscient plane in their own being and from : 
there rise all sorts of irrational and igrorant (headless) instincts, impulsions, 
. memories, etc. which have an effect upon their -acts and feelings without 
their detecting the real source. At might many incoherent dreams come 
- from this world or plane. The world above is the Superconscient plane~ 
of being—above the human consciousness—there are many worlds of that 
SATE are divine worlds, 
XIII 

The individual is not limited to the physical body—it is only the external 
consciousness which feels like that. As soon as one gets over this feeling 
of limitation one can feel first the inrer consciousness which i is connected 
with the body, but does not belong to it, afterwards the planes of con- 
sciousness surrounding the body, but >art of oneself, part of-the individual | 
being, through which one is in'contact with the cosmic forces and also 
with other beings. This last is the environmental consciousness. . 

| 
° XIV i 

The centre of vision is between the eye-brows in the centre, of the fore- 
. head. When it opens one gets the inaer vision, sees the inner forms and 
images of things and people and begins to understand things and people 
from within and not only from outs:de, develops a power of will which 
also acts in the inner (Yogic) way on things and people, etc. Its opening 
is often the beginning of the Yogic as SPpostdrt to the s niental 

consciousness. 


XV 

I never heard of two lotuses in the teart centre; but it is the seat of two 
powers, in front the higher vital or emotional being, behind and concealed 
the soul or psychic being. | 

The colours-of the lotuses and the numbers of petals are e respectively, 
from bottom to top:—{r) the Muladhara or physical consciousness centre, 
four petals, red;. (2) the abdominal centre, six petals, deeper purple red; 
(3) the navel centre, . ten petals, violet: (4) the heart centre, twelve petals, 
‘golden pink; (5) the throat centre, sxteen petals, grey; (6) the forehead 
centre between the eyebrows, twc petals, white; (7) the thousarid-petalled 
lotus above the head, blue with golc light around, The functions are, 
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according to our Yoga,—(1) commanding the physical consciousness and 
the subconscient; (2) commanding the small vital movements, the little 
greeds, lusts, desires, the small sense movements; (3) commanding 
the larger life-forces and the passions.and larger desire-movements; (4) 
commanding the higher emotional being. with the psychic deep 
behind it; (5) commanding expression and all externalisation of the 
mind movements and mental forces; (6) commanding thought, will, 
vision; (7) commanding the higher thinking mind and the illumined 
mind and opening upwards to the intuition and overmind. The seventh 
is sometimes or-by some identified with the brain, but. that is an 
error—the brain is only a channel of communication situated between 
the thousand-petalled and the forehead centre. The former is sometimes 
called the void centre, sunya, either becuase it is not in the body, but.in 
the apparent void above or becuase rising above the head one enters first 
into the silence of the self or SPEM pane 


XVI 


-A strong vital is one that is full of life-force, has ambition, courage, great 
energy, a force for action or creation, a large expansive movement whether 
for generosity in giving or for possession and lead and domination, a power 
to fulfil and materialise—many other forms of vital strength are there also. 
It is often difficult for such a vital to surrender itself because of the sense 
of its own powers—but if it can do 80, it becomes an ee instrument 
for the Divine Work. 


XVII 


No, a weak vital has not the strength to turn spiritually—and being weak, 
more easily falls under a wrong influence and even when it wants, finds 
it difficult to accept anything beyond its own habitual nature. The strong 
vital, when the will is there, can do it much more easily—its own central 
difficulty is the pride of the ego and the attraction of its powers. 

The chest has more connection with the psychic than the vital. A strong `. 
vital may have a good physical, but as often it has not—it draws too much 
on the physical, eats it up as it were. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


THE AGE OF SRI AUROBINDO . 


WHEN we speak of an age which is predominantly influenced by a 
great personality, like the age of Buddha or the age of Socrates, 
we not only focus our attention on the particular personality and his achieve- 
ments but feel the radical change which human consciousness underwent 
-as a result of the appearance of that personality. It is not of course true of 
all personalities. 'There.are personalties whom we never connect with any 
age. For example, we never speak o7 the age of Krishna, although we may 
dream of re-establishing Ram-rajya i.e. go back to Krita Yuga. That is | 
because Krishna does not beleng tc any .particular age: he i is the creator 
of ages and ages but he himself is infinity. In a way, the'founders of 
religions like Buddha or Christ also transcend the religions associated with 
them: (a divine personality is never circumscribed by a creed), yet one may 
hazard a speculation that a time may come when mankind will be concerned . 
with Buddhahood and Christhood and will PERD the creeds 25 Buddhism 
or Caristianity. 
. Tc what category can we place Sri Aurobindo? It is true that, historically 
speaking, he has created a new age fòr India. He was not only the initiator 
of th» freedom movement but was its life and soul for a time. He sowed 
the szed which has today grown into a mighty tree. A deep study of his 
life shows that he was born to achievz India’s independence and one cannot 
miss the significance of the coincidence of the date of his birth and the 
formel announcement of our independence and the inauguration of inde- 
pendent India. Even when he left th= political field, he indicated in unmis- 
takabe terms that nothing could frustrate our efforts tò reach the goal: 
he bad not the least doubt about the ultimate victory. It is also noteworthy 
that we followed all along not only the ideal he gave but also the technique 
“of the struggle he outlined when he was in the political field: One has to 
' go tkrough his political speeches aad writings to be convinced of that. 
And even if we went a bit astray at the climax of our struggle and missed 
a golien opportunity to get tke substance without blood, toil and tears, 
it is because of our heedlessness of the counsel he gave at that crucial mo- 
ment. Yet the result so far achieved cannot. be ERDE nor the yet 
unfulilled grand finale doubted. 
If € is questioned why he has not een at the van all the time, the simple 
reply is that he was never anxious humanly to take the credit through mass 
applaase, and he cared little waethe-' his name was blazoned forth in the 
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press or not. Before he burst forth cn the political field he was preparing 
himself unobserved and unknown fo- years. Then, even as now his per- 
sonality baffled all work-a-day estimate. Even if the palm was offered to 
him he declined it—not simply out of sheer modesty but for a purpose 
which would seem inscrutable to those who keep their gaze fixed on the 
garish aspect of life alone. 

Here is the riddle and the mystery of his personality. Here too is the | 
knot of the theme which is being dealt with. The age of our struggle for 
political independence and its culmination should basically be called the 
age of Sri Aurobindo, as, in it the idea! he gave has been realised, the renais- 
sance which he indicated it has seen flowering and the awakening he invoked 
has reverberated with a hosanna of triumph. Here is what is politically 
spectacular, nationally soul-fulfilling and culturally the beginning of an 
era of efflorescence. Inwardly too it $ a new dawn for a spiritual outburst 
like the one which marked the adveat of the Aryans in this ancient land. 
And when we turn inward we are streck not only by the outward brilliance 
of the age we speak of but also get amazing glimpses of the splendour that _ 
is yet to manifest in human consciousness. Here Sri Aurobindo transcends 
his age and eternalises himself and we understand the import of his 

mission and the significance of his early stand for the independence of 
India. 

Even in the task of India's political emancipation Sri Aurobindo took 
resort to the soul force and ultimatelv it was indeed the soul force of India 
which carried the nation to its goal. But have we yet understood its true 
import? The political independence of a country, after all, provides only 
the foundation for the building up or manifestation of something more 
sublime in the soul of a nation. That is true especially in the case of India. 
What India ultimately has to achieve? How in the past the great cultural 
transitions in her history have taken place? Looking deeply we find that 
these have been marked by great inner changes in the race?cónsciousriess, 
brought about by mighty personalities, which too have shaped India's 
history and made her unique amorg the nations. Fundamentally it has 
been a march towards divine realisation—a mány-coursed but steady inward 
march, although diverted from period to period by external stress and 
pressure—that has vulcanised the netion through ages and given it some 
special fundamental characteristics in outlook and behaviour. The freedom's 
struggle of the present century too Bad in its core a spiritual inspiratioi, 
‘which curiously seems to be at an 2bb at the hour of triumph;-Rut the 

. murmur of a mighty tide of regeneration can be heard; its waves ar®feady _ 
to break upon humanity. It may wash out all that is temporal and 
2 . ; 
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ephemeral, but it is destined to satu-ate mankind for the sprouting of a 
consciousness which is divine's owa. 

To Dring it down and get its contact with earth bas been Sri Aurobindo's 8' 
life's mission. We must give up the commonplace idea that as he grew in. 
years he developed new attitudes ard new ideals, ie. he changed from 
schola- and poet into patriot, and the patriot turned into yogi. The central 
attituce has remained steady from his zarly years; it has grown in magnitude 
as he went on performing the necessary role as a teacher, a political leader 
and ultimately a guru and guide. Ani now we find him at the hour of 
supreme triumph as he has enab'ed humanity to take the spiritual birth and 
re-shape itself basically and radically in the light of the Spirit. 

Spi-itual birth—does it not scund -rite and commonplace? We are fami- 

liar with the spiritual birth of an individual.. But what, after all,.is the spiri- 
` tual bath of humanity? Who wil put credence in it in this age of the atoni 
bomb and the mighty machines and gudgets of science, destructive as well 
as corstructive. But that nothing but a spiritual birth can ultimately save 
humanity, is the ‘Verdict not only of the unsophisticated oriental but also 
of .the sophisticated occidental. Some in the west even have-.started | 
feeling that there is after all a cosmic destiny for mankind and that it 
‘has-tc transcend the racial and. credel barriers, which are its intermediate 
stages. i 
This destiny was glimpsed long ago by Sri Aurobindo, long: before the 
recent chapters of world history started to unfold in quick succession and 
disastrous revelations. Long before -he party bosses had any idea how: 
things would shape ultimately, Sri Aurobindo indicated the’ inevitability 
of the socialistic and communistic experiments and their inadequacy to cure 
the social malaise. Long long ago he gave his verdict on the futility of the 
idelog-cal zeal and mechanical dzvice to forge world unity without seeking 
in heert the real source of unity and establishing it as.a supreme realisa- 
tion. At the same time, he did not denounce these experiments. or efforts, 
These he knew as the human way—tae historical method, halfway houses 
in the progress of humanity, in the realisation of the supreme ideal of unity. 

But how indeed a radical charge is possible? He opined that any amount 
of organizational tinkering would net give man the desired result. Not 
that nothing tangible has so far been achieved by human intellect, but the 
ideolozical landmarks of our civilization can at best be called so many finger- 
posts. Man has no doubt, as he claims, “enslaved” nature, but his core of 
being -emains a void—his mind still groping for the unrealised. The external 
tempo» of so-called progress is breath-taking indeed, but the’ poverty of 
spiritand confusion of mind also ate too palpable to be ignored: Liberty, 
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_ Fraternity and Equality were the motif of two mighty revolutions, but 
since man has yet missed the divine basis of the three great principles, all 
the bloodshed and suffering seem to havz gone in vain; rather it has brought | 
about à degradation of consciousness by reaction and makes man forget 
the high heavens of the mind it glimpsed before and tends to keep it pegged 
with violence to the external and superficial. This may be called a relapse 
into neo-barbarism, and this reversal or cyclic retrogression seems to be 
the cause of the continuous tremor civilization is feeling for the last several 
years. The future is yet dark indeed Xs the PEepuoniton of an undiscer- 
nible cataclysm. 

To all intents and purposes the tension is not only nerve-racking bat 
spritually blinding. Man’s soul has beer. caught in the meshes of vast forces 
out of which it finds'no way of escape. Panaceas and pacts are-of no avail: 
Sri Aurobindo visualised this crisis of civilization just af the outbreak of 
the first world war, and it is perhaps to tackle the mighty problem facing 
hurnan destiny that he retired into sedusion and plunged into man’s un- 
fathomable depth and soared into divine infinities. It has been an unheard 
of, unprecedented and unique quest and his agelóng sadhana has given us 
a knowledge which is pervasive of the whole existence, which leaves nothing 
.unexplained, which lays bare the fundamentals-for us, and above all reveals 
the grand divine dynamist that makes all existerice—from the átom to the 
soul—pulsate. Only an integral knowledge like this can enable us to under- 
stand the problem and convince us that any half-hearted tinkering will 
leave us as in bygone times within the ambit of the vicious circle. To é ears 
it we need a new consciousness of amp-itude of the soul. 2. 

Here he got the grand vision, the total vision, far beyond even:a a: global 
vision, which some 2,000 years back Krishna for a moment gave to Arjima. 
‘If we care to take recourse to Sri Aurobindo, we may well share in it and 
get our consciousness radically and integrally transformed. But its fulfilment 
does not depend on us alone, as we ir our ego like to arrogate the crest. 
‘The radical change which would enable man-to feel One World not only 
outwardly but in every cell of his body and in each atom, in each clod of 
the earth, is “a thing decreed” by the One Power which created not only 
the atom but the high heavens and which gives each its proper value, but 
-which yet all the time keeps unruffled the hidden unity. It is given to man, 
-individually as well as collectively; not only to realise it within himself 
but to manifest it in a real One World, having its root in One Existence, 
Consciousness and Bliss. Unconsciousl7 and half-consciously our seemingly 
endless struggle has all along been directed towards this goal—this estimate 
we can make as the integral knowledge and consciousness dawn on us, 
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Our practical mind may enquire, what after all are the practical results 
of all these? The wiseacre mzy sccff: we have been under the spell of the 
, Sophisticated word ever and anor, but reality, after all, is grim. Grim 
indeed it is phenomenally, but fundamentally, its substance has no 
grimness. There has been an eternel assurance about it from. ancient tithes 
` in philosophies and religions, in the lives of saints and savants, With the 
. radical change of consciousness,—that is what Sri Aurobindo says, its 
divinisation or the transformation of the human consciousness by the 
pouring down and the upsurge of the divine—we would flawlessly realise ^ 


'.. the dream which. the anarchist hæ” vaguely dreamt only as regards out- 


ward life. We would have individuality at its fullness—an individuality- 
that will be law unto itself but in tune with cosmic laws. Collectively, we 
shall have communism (in the real sense of the term), which the’ present- 
day communist, immersed in the outward and material aspect of life, disas- 


. trously distorts—a communism manifested out of ‘all-this-is-Vasudeva’~ 


" consciousness, in which each soul identifies itself with other souls (for 
: all is the expression of One), feels their inmost needs and) allows infinite 
individual expression, which Aowever does not attempt to steamroll them 
into one pattern. With the manifestation of this cosmic consciousness, 
—not miraculously all on & sudden but gradually—and its growing reali- 
sation by individuals, will vanish, like a bad: dream, the feverish chaos 
that is present day humanity,and necessarily will vanish for ever war, greed, 
possessiveness and all that is the brood of darkness, ie. ignorance and 
semi-ignorance. Humanity’s future lies difinitely with the persons 
in whom this consciousness will manifest, first in individuals, then in 
groups and lastly: even on a mass scale perhaps as mentality has now 
unfolded. 

This indeed was the basic Indian realisation, to which the Vedas and 
y Upanishads gave expression mystizally in times- of yore and Which gave 
our Aryan forefathers the spiritual impetus to leave their mark on various 
aspects of life. It was left to Sri Aurobindo to rediscover the great truths 
which were often cryptically expressed in the ancient texts.and lay bare 
their hidden import and fit tàem- n the gamut of the new ‘life, which he 
calls: divine life. It was necessary for India, the mother of civilizations, to 
. be free from the distorting influences of other peoples and. rediscover her ` 
soul. That aim has been achieved. We have entered a new era, but our 
souls must turn towards the realization of the supreme ideal for which 
humanity bas evolved from animality. Transcending animality and ration- 
ality man needs finding a new status in divinity, which will transform 
"nimality and rationality. India of all lands is evidently the chosen field 
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for this divine experiment and is destined to give birth to a new divinised 
humanity, which will by precept, example and life force, bring about the 
radical transformation in mankind. 

Are we not then justified in saying that this is indeed the age of Sri 
Aurobindo, not only for our own country but for whole humanity? But 
this is an age which should not be delimited by our accustomed mental 
computation. Unlike other ages it has 10 fixed measure in time. It is an 
age-less age, one thay say—an eternity into which humanity seems to be 
entering, in which each throb of life will have the sanction of eternity. 
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MAN is a product of Nature. Everything, including him, has had com; 
: -mon origin in Matter. Life manifested in. Matter, and Mind ap- 
peared in Life in the course of evoluticn. He can, through the ages, trace 
his beginnings from the single cell and the amoeba. He is a part of the 
same scheme by- which rivers take to certain courses, wild trees grow in 
‘forests and tiny lives appear in a cesspool. 
' That Man was not a special, unique, exclusive creation of the Absolute, 
but is the product of Time, was the inescapable conclusion which shook 
the complacency of the Western world in 1859 on the publication of The 
Origin of Species. Darwin declared thet "(the species have been modified 
during a long -course of descent...chiefly through thé natural selection of 
numerous successive, slight, favourable variations; aided in an important 


manner by the inherited effects of.the use and disuse of parts; and in gn — *» 


unimportant manner...by the direct action of external conditions, and by 
variations which seem to us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously.” The 
doctrine of evolution was not new even to the Western world. But the 
mass of evidence with which it was supported settled the point definitively. 
In 1871 came out Darwin's “Descent of Man" mun concluded that Man . 
is descended from the apel 

; While Darwinism gave rise to opposing camps, it panded the ssi 
: needed stimulus to scientific thought. And though since Darwin's days 
many distinguished men—Bergson, Lloyd Morgan,- Alexander, Shaw and 
McDougal, to name the most representative—have held views not similar 
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to his, the main conclusion that evolution. has taken place is now an 
integral part of the. scientific thought. 

Darwinism raised a storm, for its implications were undue the 
wholesale rejection of the dogmatic, exoteric theology. With the hard 
crust of dogma was scrapped, however, the last sheen of conscience, which 
is the only bridge between Man and the Infinite. The pale, reflected light 
of the intellect took over, but it could not speak with the assurance of the 
genuine light within—however feeble—of which even Kant had given 
. evidence. For while the latter could give certainty because of its identity 
with Truth, intellect could only point.to the relations among the manifes- 
tations of Truth for ascertainable knowledge. The upshot! was that the 
foundations of Good were shaken in the West among the high priests of 
that civilisation—the men of Science. They could scrape together certain 
. working principles for their own conduct, but what percolated to the masses 
below—who take their cultural cue from the aristocracy—was a general 
downward trend. Materialism had no doubt its wholesome: effect in that 
'.it intensified the scientific effort, but at the same time it undermined the 
' forces of true progress. As we know, it is this civilisation which carried 
its influence to the four corners of the world. The clash of the forces of 
Good and Evil in the first World War was something unavoidable. The 
ganer elements the world over tried, after that disaster, to come together, 
but failed, for the appeal was made again to the light of the subordinate 
intellect and not to’ the free Spirit. Side by side with the overt signs of 
: chaos went on-the decay within of which the immense popularity of psycho- 
analysis during the 'twenties and the "thiries was an unmistakable sign. 
The analytic technique could cure—with whatever success it claimed for 
itself—but could not prevent universal neurosis. Jung did go beyond: its 
scope, but fought shy of the way to which it led him, the only way in which 
the integration of the human personality -could be ensured, for the simple 
. peason that, taken to its logical conclusion, it would have led to the trans- 
valuation of all values of the European civilisation. The European ego 
"was too domineering to permit such an impertinence. The ‘second show- 
down that the powers of darkness forced upon the world in 1939, demons- 
trated the utter failure of scientific mind and thought in the sphere of human 
conduct and life. The Evil fo-ces suffered defeat again, but they have left 
a legacy in the shape of disastrous weapons of war and the atom bomb. 
If it is true that wars begin -n the minds of men, then the third World 
War started long ago. We know how disastrous this is going to be. A 
global Hiroshima may well be its consequence. The failure of Man. 88 
master of this planet will thus bé complete. . 
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The obvious alternative then is tkat the tide of retrogression must be 
stemmed. And this can only be done by helping the evolutionary process 
to a higher notch where the present conflicts -may be reconciled, and the 
foundation for the future of mankind laid. The emergence of Life in: 
Matter or Mind in Life implies the potentiality of the higher in the lower, 
and indicates the line of genuine progress, namely, the manifestation of 
. the higher in the course of evolutior. Despite all pretensions to the con- 
trary, Man is sometbing unfinished, and the difference between the lowest 
and the highest of the race now as in the historical press shows that Man 
is the precursor of Superman. 

When Nietzsche cried that Man must be surpassed, though he diagnosed 
the ills of the modern man correcly to some extent, the cure he offered 
‘could only serve one purpose—hastening the end of the patient. 

Biologist Huxley at.the conclusion of his "Evolution; The Modern 
Synthesis" says: “The future of progress in evolution is the future of man. 
The future of man, if it is to be progress and not merely a standstill or 
degeneration, must be guided by a. deliberate. purpose." The biologist's 
conception of the future of evolution consists in raising “The brain's level 
of performance—in acuteness of p2rception, memory, synthetic grasp and 
intuition, analytic capacity; meatal energy, creative power, balance 
and judgment." The need for the fature evolution of man is thus recog- 
nised on all hands, but how this may be brought about is with them mostly . 
a matter of conjectures. 

It is here that Sri Aurobindo steps in to lead humanity on the road to 
progress. His lead is not merely of an idealist, but of one who while fol- 
lowing the landmarks left by the greatest of the race, has made a track— 
wide and sunny—to the goal. However, the one-way journeying of those 
who had gone over the path befcre is to him bare of true achievement, 
as leaving this world. entirely un-egenerate it could only be interpreted 
as a personal and, in a way, selfish endeavour of little significance to the 
race. Moreover, the path was overgrown with weeds and lost to others. 
Leaving the metaphor, what Sri Aurobindo says to the modern man is 
this: Let it be clearly understood, hz tells him, that progress in the world 
is not possible: without a sea cbarge within man himself. The modérn 
man should turn his gaze inward amd discover the Spirit,. which, and not 
mind, is the real sovereign of hz being. He can establish contact with 
the spirit that upholds his being bv going deep down into his heart (the 
centre of his being) and helping-the psyche come forward. This can be 
done by calming the surface moverrents of desire and taking a plunge into 
the profound. Similarly, he should create a link with the root of his being 
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in the Transcendent by silencing the ‘imental processes and making the 
mind receptive in the conditior of peace. With psyche forward will pro- 
-ceed the purification of the vital beng, and with the mind open to the 
Truth, Light and Force of the Tramscendent will it become a true func- 
tionary in the scheme of becoming. The Higher mind, the Illumined ~ 
Mind and the Overmind are the wayside halts on the road beyond mind ` 
` which Sri Aurobindo has clearly demarcated; and beyond the Overmind 
is the Supermind, the plenipotentiar; of the Divine, the Sachchidananda. 

. The ascent to the higher reeches of mind is half the work; the other - 
i half is to bring down their Truth, Fcrce and Delight and tó transform the- 
nature of mind and, in turn, of the lower being. It is this transmutation 
"that can change the present outlook cf man, that can invest him with new 
powers and faculties, an entire joy in existence, the complete possession of 
. Truth that is possible in union wich the Supermind, and universality; 
and by laying the foundation of 5eace and harmony not only save him from 
, the danger of self-annihilmion that he faces today but open a glorious 

chapter in terrestrial existence—the chapter of the Life Divine. `` 

i d 


N. N: Kaur 


dur your aspiration ks pogei b be cheerful and’ you will La: 
he Ananda of progress> 
* iy l l 
"ge he Dione Chase oalesee saiae you ri: So your mind 
will be purified and this will br-ng the beginning of Realisation. 
* " sj i : 


- . Agni steadily burning within will firmly found in you faifh- - 
fulness and a devoted loving coasecration to the Divine. 
- This is the surest way to Trarsformation. 
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A DEFENCE OF INDIAN CULTURE* | 


wo things- especially distingusE the normal European mind,—we 
must leave aside some great souls and some great thinkers or some 
moments or epochs of abnormal reliziosity and look at the dominant strain, 
—and they are, always, the cult of the inquiring, defining, effective, prac- 
tical reason and the cult of life. The great high tides of European civi- 
lisation, Greek “culture, the Roman .world before Constantine, the Rena- 
scence, the modern age with its twc colossal idols, Industrialism and phy- 
sical Science, have come to the West on the strong ascending urge of these 
two powers. When they have ebbed, the European mind has entered into 
much confusion. Christianity failed zo spiritualise Europe deeply, what- 
ever it may have done towards hunaaising it in certain ethical directions, 
because it ran counter to these two master instincts, denied the reason and ` 
put its anathema on the satisfied or strenuous fullness of life, ‘But the great 
ages of Asia—in India the high Ved:c beginning, the grand spiritual stir 
of the Upanishads, the flood of Buddhism, Vedanta, Sankhya, the Pura- 
nic and Tantric religions, the flowering of Vaishnavism and Shaivism in 
the southern kingdoms—have come -n on a surge of spiritual light, a climb- 
ing of the religious or the religio-pkilosophic mind to its own heights, 
its noblest or its richest realities; it wes then that intellect, thought, poetry, - 
‘the aris, the material life flowered into splendour, while the ebbing of 
spirituality brought in on the contrary the’ weakness of these other powers, 
periods of fossilisation, tracts of decline, even beginnings of decay. This 
is a clue which we have to hold to, if we would understand the great lines 
of divergente between the East and the West. Towards the spirit if not to 
it man must rise or he misses his upward curve of strength; but there are 
different ways of approach. Europe must, it would seem, go ‘through the 
life and the reason and find spirituel truth by their means as a crown and . 
a revelation, she cannot at once take the kingdom of heaven by violence, 
as the saying of Christ would hare men do. The attempt confuses and 
obscures her reason, is combated by her life instincts and leads to revolt 
and negation. But Apin” at any rete India lives naturally by a spiritual 


* Reprinted from The Arya, Vol. V, 1919 

1 Modern Japan may be alleged as an :nstance fo the contrary. Modern Japan has 
grown in political power and in industry; bat-what of her inner powers of mind? Are they 
rcu M LL M 
Buddhistic ages? 
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influx from above, which brings with it a spiritual evocation of the higher 
powers of mind and life. The two cortinents are two sides of the integral orb 
of humanity and each must mcve ta whatever progress or culmination the 
spirit in humanity seeks, by the law of its being, its Dharma. A one-sided 
world would be the poorer for its uniformity. That is a truth which the 
violent Indian assailant of a materialistic Europe or the’ contemptuous enemy 
or cold disparager of Asiatic or Indian culture agree in ignoring. There can 
be here no real question of barbarism and civilisation,—all masses of men 
are barbarians labouring to civilise themselves,—but one’ of the differences 
necessary to the completeness of the growing orb of human culture. 
Meanwhile the divergence gives rise to a constant opposition of outlooks 
in religion and in most other matters, which brings with it more or less 
of an incapacity for mutual understanding. The emphasis of the Western 
mind is on life, the outer life above all, the things that are grasped, visible, 
tangible, and on the inner life only as an intelligent reflection of the outer 
world, with the reason for a firm pu-ter of things into shape, an intelligent 
critic, builder, refiner of the exterral materials offered by Nature; the 
present use of living, in this life and for this life, is its whole preoccupation, 
the present existence of the individual, the continuous physical existence 
and developing mind and knowledge of humanity. Even of religion the 
' West is apt to demand that it shall subordinate itself to this utility. The 
Greek and the Roman look on reigious cult as a sanction for the life 
of the “polis” or a force for tae just firmness and stability of the State. 
` "The Middle Ages, when the Ctristian idea was at.its height, were an inter- 
regnum, a period during which the Western mind was trying to assimilate 
in its emotion and intelligence an or-ental ideal, though it never succeeded 
in firmly living it, just as for Asia tae present moment is an interregnum 
dominated by an attempt to assimibite in its intellect and life in spite of 
a rebellious soul and temperament tke western ideal and outlook; but even 
then the Christian idea marked in its purity by the emphasis of its intros- 
pective tendency and an uncompromising othér-worldliness had to compro- 
mise with this demand of the occicental temperament and in doing that 
it lost its own real kingdom. And finally the genuine temperament of the 
West triumphed in an increasing rationalising and secularisation of religion. 
Religion became more and more a pale and ever thinning shadow pushed 
. aside into a corner of the being and Iccky if not entirely exiled, while outside 
the doors of the vanquished Church marched on their victorious way the 
triumphant secular pomps of the life and reason. 
' The, tendency to secularism is a necessary consequence of the cult of 
life and reason. Ancient Europe did not separate religion, and life, but that 
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was because it had no need for the separation, since its religion, once it had 
got rid of the oriental element of the mysteries, was a secular institution which 
did not look beyond a certain supraphysical sanction and aid to the govern- 
-ment of this life, and even then the final tendency was to philosophise and 
_ reason. away the relics of the original religious spirit, exile such shadow as 
remained of the brooding wings of a suprarational mystery and get into the 
clear sunlight of the logical and prectical reason. But modern Europe, the 
more effectually to shake off the obsession of the Christian idea, which like 
all oriental religious thought claims to make religion commensurate with .. 
life and to spiritualise, against whatever obstacles may be opposed to it, by . 
the unregenarate vital nature of the animal man, the whole being, separated 
religion from the life, from philosophy, art and science, from politics, from 
the greater part of the action of society; it secularised and rationalised too 
the ethical being so that it might stand in itself and have no need of any aid 
from any religious sanction. It left religion an impoverished system of belief 
and ceremony to which one migkt or might not subscribe with very little 
difference to the march of the human mind and life, for its penetrating and 
colouring power had been reduced to a faint minimum, a superficial pigmen- 
tation of dogma, sentiment and emotion. 
. Even the poor little corner that was left, intellectualism insisted on flood- 
ing as much as possible with the ligh- of reason; it has been bent on reducing 
not only the infrarational but equal:y the suprarational refuges. of the reli- 
gious spirit. The old pagan polytheistic symbolism which had clothed the 
ancient idea of a divine presence and greater supraphysical life and beirig in 
all Nature and in every particle of life and matter and in all animal being 
and in all the mental action of man,—an idea which to the secularist reason 
is only an intellectualised animism.—had been swept aside. The Divinity 
had left the earth and lived far aloof and remote in other worlds, in a celestial 
heaven of saints and immortal spirics. But why any other worlds? We will 
admit, said the progressing intellect, only this material world to which our 
reason and sense bear witness and, for the rest, a vague idea of spiritual being 
without a habitation to satisfy the chilled remnants of the old spiritual sense 
-or illusion, —Theism or else a rationalised Christianity. Or why that even? — 
A Reason or Power, called God for want of a better name, represented by 
the moral and physical Law in the material universe is surely sufficient for 
a rational mind; so we get Deism. Or why then any God at all? The reason 
and the senses give no witness to God, can make of Him at most a plausible 
hypothesis; but there is no need of an unsubstantial hypothesis, Nature is. 
enough and the sole thing of which we have knowledge. Thus by a quite 
inevitable process we have got to the atheistic or agnostic cult of secularism,. 
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and there reason and life may herceforward take their foundation and work 
well satisfied, —if only that inconvenient veiled ambiguous infinite Something 
. behind will leaye them alone for the future! 

A temperament, ari outlock of this kind must necessarily be impatient * 
-__ of any such thing as an earnest straining after the suprarational and the infi- 
nite, though it may tolerate some moderate play of these fine hallucinations 
as an innocent indulgence of the speculstive mind or the artistic imagination. 
Asceticism, other-worldliness are abhcrrent to its temperament and fatal 
to its outlook; life is a thing to be possessed and enjoyed rationally or force-, 
fully,—this earthly life, the one thing we know and are concerned with; 
at most a moderate intellectual end: echical asceticism is permissible, the 
simple life, plain living and high think rig; but the ecstatic spiritual asceti- 
cism is an offence to the-reason. Pessimism of the vitalistic kind may be allow- 
ed, for it admits that life though en evil has to be lived and does'not cut at - 
the roots of the rational outlook; but the obvious rational standpoint is to 
take life as it is and "make the most of it, practically for the best ordering 

of its mixed good and evil, or ideally with some hope of a rational perfection. ' 
If spirituality is to have any.meaaing, then, it can only signify the aim at 
a lofty intelligence, will, beauty, good, morality in high labour to make the 
best of this life that is, but not vainly looking beyond to some unhuman, 
. unattainable, infinite or absolute satisfaction. If religion is to survive, let 
its function be to serve this kinc of spiritual aim, to govern conduct, to 
. give beauty and purity to our living, tut let it keep within the bounds of 
' the intelligence and the practical reasor; let it minister to a sane:and virile 
spirituality. This description,—it being understood that the main strands 
are isolated in it and departurzs ignored, although in all human nature there ` 
must be. departures often of an extrem» kind, since in each man there are 
the possibilities of all humanity, —would not, I think, be an unfair or exag- 
gerated description of the pezsistent ground and characteristic turn of the 
western temperament and of its cutloox as it stands self-fulfilled before it^ 
proceeds to that deflection or that self-exceeding to which man is inevitably 
moved when he reaches the acme of his normal nature. For he must either 
grow or stagnate and cease and disintegrate; for bim until he has found all 
himself, there is no static abiding. 

But when this western mind ïs confronted with the still surviving force 
of Indian religion, thought, culture, it finds that here all its standards are 
denied or exceeded, all that it has rejected is still held in honour. Here is a 
philosophy which founds, itself on the immediate reality of the Infinite, on 
the pressing claim.of the Absolute. not as a thing to speculate about, but as 
a real presence and a constant Power wich demands the soul of man, Here 
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is a mentality which sees God at tke beginning, God in the middle, God . 
at thé end, God everywhere, God in Nature and man and animal and inani- 
mate thing,—mere metaphysicised animism according to official reports, . 
and we all know that official reports cannot err or lie,—and worst of all, 
all this not as a permissible poetical play of the imagination not to be takeri 
too seriously by life, but as a thing to be lived, realised, put at the back even 
. of outward action, with whole disciplines systematised for the purpose which 
men still practise and whole lives given up to this pursuit of the Infinite, 
the Absolute, the supreme Person, the universal Godhead. And to pursue 
this immaterial aim men are still content to abandon the outward life and 
society and all that has to a rationzl mind a substantial and ascertainable 
value, Here is a country which is still heavily coloured with the ochre tint 
of the garb of the Sannyasin, where the Beyond is still preached as a truth 
and men have a living belief in other worlds and reincarnation and a whole 
' army of antique ideas whose truth is quite unverifiable by the instruments 
of physical Science, and where the experiences of Yoga are held to be as 
true or more true than the experiments of the laboratory. A thinking of 
things evidently unthinkable since the rational western mind has ceased to 
think about them; and there is an attempt even to make this thing the highest 
- flight of life itself, its very goal, and even a governing force, a shaping power 
in art and culture and conduct, in -hings which the rational mind tells us 
they ought logically not to touch, since life and art and culture and conduct 
can only be founded on the intellectual reason and the practical environment 
and the truths and suggestions of physical Nature. There is thus a very ° 
appatent gulf between the two mentalities which looks unbridgeable. Or ` 
rather, though the Indian mind can understand well enough, even when it 
: doés not share, the positivist type of occidental mentality, it is itself to the 
latter a thing abnormal! and unintelligible. 

When we come to the effects of the Indian religio-philosophical stand- 
point on life, the occidental critic firds that as his reason is offended by this 
- suprarational, to him antirational, arge, so.too all the strongest instincts 
of his temperament are violently shocked by their.own, direct contrasts and 
opposites. Life, the thing on which he puts an entire and unquestioning 
value, is here questioned, seems to him to be belittled and discouraged, 
and to a certain extent is so by the extreme consequences of the 
Indian outlook or inlook. He finCs asceticism rampant, at the head of 
things, casting its shade on the vital instincts and calling man to exceed the 
life of the. body and even the life of the mental will and intelligence. He 
.himself Jays an enormous stress upon force of personality, the individual 
' will, the apparent man; he finds here an opposing stress in a growth towards 
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impersonality, the merging of the individual in the universal a growing 
or breaking. beyond the apparent. Tre flowering of the mental and vital 
ego or at most its subservience to thc larger ego of the: community is his: 
. cultural idea; here this ego is regarded es the chief obstacle to soul perfection 
and its place is proposed to be taken not by the concrete communal ego, 
but by some thing inward, .abstract. tratiscendental, some süpramental, 
suptaphysical Reality. His own type is that of the rajasic, kinetic, pragmatic, 
active man, and thought for him turns always to action and has little value 
except for the sake of action or as a sacisfaction of mental activity; here the 
type proposed for admiration is -he self-possessing sattwic man for whom 
calm thought, knowledge and the inn=r life are the things of the greatest 
importance and action is chiefly of conzequence for its effects on the growth 
of the innér being. And there is too, very prominent, the quietism which 
looks forward to the cessation oz Nirvana of'all thought and action in a 
perpetual peace. It is not surprising tha- he should look upon these contrasts 
with much dissatisfaction, repügriance, a recoil of antipathy. l í 

But at any rate there is in these things something noble and lofty, how- 
ever remote they may seem to his understanding. He can disparage thern 
as false, antirational, depressing, but not denounce them as evil and ignoble, 
except by such misrepresentations as some of those we have noted in Mr.. 
Archer’s more irresponsible strictures They may be signs of an antiqué 
or an antiquated, but are certainly not the fruits of a barbaric culture. But 
when he surveys the forms of tke rel. gion which they enlighten and ani- 
mate, it does look to him as if here there was a pure barbarism. For here 
is abundance of everything of which he has so long been steadily emptying 
religion in his own. culture and been well content to call that: emptiness 
reformation. He sees a gigantic, to him a monstrous polytheism, a supei- - 
abundance of what to his intelligence seems rank superstition. The Hindu .: 
i$ popularly credited with a belief in thirty crores and more of gods, as 
many inhabitants for all the many heavens as men for this single earthly 
peninsula India, and has no objection to adding, if need be, to this mighty 
inultitude. Here are temples, images, a priesthood, a mass of uninteélli- 
gible rites and ceremonies, the daily repetition of Sanskrit mantras and 
prayers, some of them of a prehistoric cceation, a belief in all kinds of supra- 
physical beings and. forces, saints, gurus, holy days, vows, offerings, sac- 
‘rifice, a constant reference of life to powers and influences of which there 
cán be no physical evidence instead of a rational scientific dependence on 
the material laws which alone govern the existence of mortal. beings. It 
is to him an unintelligible chaos; it is enimism; it is a monstrous folk-lore; 
The meaning which Indian thought prts upon these things, their spiritual 
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sense, escapes him altogether or it leaves him incredulous or else strikes 
his mind as a subtly futile useless symbolism. And not ‘only is the cult’ 
and belief of this antiquated and mediaeval kind, but it is not kept in its’ 
proper place. Instead of putting religicn into an unobstrusive and ineffec- 
tive corner, the Indian mind has the pretension, the preposterous preten- 
sion which rational man has outgrowa, of filling the whole of life with the 
power of religion. 

It is difficult to convince the too positive average European intelligence 
which has “outgrown” the religious mentality or is only struggling back 
towards it after a not yet liquidated tankruptcy of rationalistic materialism, 
to appreciate the meaning of these Indian religious forms. They are, it 
has been well phrased, rhythms of ite spirit, but one who misses the spirit, 
must necessarily miss too the connection of the spirit and the rhythm. 
The gods of this worship. are, as every Indian knows, names, forms, per- 
sonalitites, aspects of the one Divinity: each Godhead is a form or deriva- 
tion or dependent power of the supreme Trinity, each Goddess a form of 
the universal Shakti. But to the logica: European mind monotheism, poly-, 
theism, pantheism are irreconcilable warring dogmas; to believe in a one 
Divine Being superior to cosmos wh» is all cosmos and who lives in many 
forms of godhead, is to it a hotch-potch, mush, confusion of ideas; for 
synthesis is. not the forte of this antlytic and logical mind. The image 
to the Hindu is a physical symbol of the supraphysical and a basis for the 
meeting between the embodied mird and sense of man and the supra- 
physical power or being he worships; but the average European mind has 
small faith in disembodied entities and, if they exist, it would put them 
away into a category apart, a sepa-a-e existence, another world; such a 
nexus between the physical and sup-a»hysical is to its view a meaningless 
subtlety. The rites, ceremonies, syscem of cult and worship can only be 
understood if it is realised that Hinduism is in the first place a non-dog- 
matic inclusive religion,—it would havz taken even Islam and Christianity - 
into itself, if they had tolerated the process,—and, secondly, that religion, 
if it is to be a reality for the mass of nen, must address itself to the whole 
of our being, and not only to the scp-arational and the rational parts, but 
to all the others, the imagination, tae emotions, the aesthetic sense, even 
the very instincts of our half subconscient being. It must lead man to 
the suprarational, the spiritual truth, it must take the aid of the reason, but 
it cannot afford to neglect to call Godwards the rest of our complex men- 
tality. And it must take each man where he stands, spiritualise him through 
what he can feel and not at once force on him something which he can- 
not yet grasp as true and living. That is the sense and aim of all those 
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parts of Hinduism which are specially stigmatised as irrational or anti- 
rational by the pos'tivist resson. But this plain necessity the European 
mind. has failed to understand. Ir insists on “purifying” religion—by 
the reason and not by the spi-it, om reforming it—by the reason and not . 
by the spirit. We know what were the results of this kind of purification ' 
and reformation in Europe; the infallible outcome of that doctgring has 
been first to impoverish and.-hen slowly to kill religion. + 
The accusation of a want of ethical content, monstrous and false as it is, 
can also perhaps: be explained by a characteristic misunderstanding. In 
fact, Hindu thought and literature im general might almost be accused of a 
tyrannously pervading ethical obsession. The idea of the Dharma is, next 
to the idea of the Infinite, its major chord. There is no ethical idea which 
it has not entertained, stressed, put in its most ideal and imperative form, 
‘enforced by teaching, injunction, parable, artistic creation, formative ex- 
amples,—truth, honour, loyal, fidelity, courage, chastity,’ love, long- ` 
_ suffering, harmlessness, forgiveness, compassion, benevolence, beneficence, - 
these are its common themes, ir its view the very stuff of a right human life, 
the essence of the dharma of man. Neither Buddhism, nor Jainism, nor 
Hinduism is at all inferior in ethical teaching and practice to any other reli- 
gion or ethical system. For the practice of these virtues in older times there 
is abundant internal and foreign evidence; and a considerable-stamp of them _ 
still remains in spite of much degeneracy, even though some of those manlier . 
virtues have been depressed which only flourish healthily on the soil of free- 
dom. The legend to the contrery began, I think, in the minds of scholars 
with a Christian bias who were misled by the stress which Indian philosophy 
lays on knowledge rather than actior as the means of salvation; they forgot 
or-did not see that ethical perfection is presupposed as the first step towards 
the divine knowledge which cannot come to the impure mind and that 
knowledge of the. truth means for the Indian thought a life according to the 
truth and does not consist in mere intellectual assent or recognition. But, . 
_ besides, morality is for the western mind mostly a thing of outward conduct; 
for the Indian mind it is that, tut only as a means and sign for a soul-state, 
It does not, except incidentally, string together a number of com- 
‘mandments for observance, a table of moral laws, but enjoins the ethical ` 
` purity of the mind with action as its cutward index. It says strongly enough, — 
Thou shouldst not kill, but it insists more firmly on the i injunction, “Thou 
shalt not hate, thou shalt not yield to anger, malice, or greed” which are the 
roots of killing. Hinduism besides admits, relative standards. Non-injuring 
is the very highest, ahimsa parama dearma, but it does not lay it as a phy-' 
sical rule on the watrior, but insisten-ly demands from him mercy, chivalry, 


We 
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respect for the weak, the unarmed, the vanquished, the prisoner, the wound-  - 


ed, the fugitive, and so escapes the unpracticality of a too absolutist rule for ` ` 


all life. A misunderstanding of this inwardness and this wise relativity is 
perhaps responsible for much misrepresentation. The western ethicist 
likes to have a high standard as a counsel of perfection which is honoured 
too often more by the breach than by the observance; Indian ethics puts an 
equally high, often higher standard, but admits stages of progress and tries 
to moralise as much as possible those who are not yet capable of the highest 
ethical being. 2 

It is evident now whence these UN on the Indian religio-philosophical 
culture take their rise. But we have still to see whether the farther charge 
by which they justify themselves, can itself at all be justified, namely, that 
Indian culture depresses life and the will and gives no great'or vigorous power, 
no high incentive, no fortifying and ennobling motive for a human living. 


(To continue) 
SRI AUROBINDO 


Whoever clings to desires and weaknesses of the flesh, the 
cravings and passions of the vital in its turbulent ignorance, the 
dictates of his personal mind unsilenced and unillumined by 
a greater knowledge, cannot find the true inner law and is 
heaping obstacles in the way of the divine fulfilment. Whoever 
is able to detect and renounce these obscuring agencies and to 
discern and follow the true guide within and without, will 
discover the spiritual law and reach the goal of the Yoga. 


SRI AUROBINDO—THE SYNTHESIS.OF YOGA 


APPRECIATION OF POETRY: 
PREJUDICES, PRINCIPLES, PERVERSITIES | 


W/ HOEVER wishes to catch the essence of poetry must throw aside all his 

pet prejudices about both the matter and manner of art. No doubt, 
poetry of a particular type holds a special appeal for him, but that should 
not debar him from distilling.the last drop of enjoyment from other types . 
of verse or lead him to label them artistic failures. For, all art-is an attempt 
to express the various forces of man’s being in a beautifully measured way, ` 
and so long as the measure of beaucy is somehow obtained it would be 
preposterous as well as pitifully self-p-ivative to denounce, from the artistic 
. standpoint, a poem for the nature of the force expressed in it. . 

The Victorians could not relish the beginning of Swinburne’s Anactoria, 
where the poét voices Sappho's yearming in a mood of cruel’and morbid 
exultation for the body of the girl Anactoria whom she moves = perapi the 
most sadistic cry in English literature: 


I would find grievous ways to have thee slain; 
Intense device and superflux of pain; 
Vex thee with amorous agcnies,.and shake 
Life at thy lips and leave ir there to ache; 
‘Strain out thy soul with pengs too soft to kill; 
Intolerable interlude and imfinite ill; —  . 
Relapse and reluctation of zhe breath, id 
Dumb tunes and shudderimg semi-tones of death... ' 
Take thy limbs living and 2ew-mould with Uie 
A lyre of many faultless ag nies. 


Though the passage is perverse, the language gives us no mere pathology 
bluntly describing a “complex”. There is a heat of the imagination captured 
in verbal appositeness and a masterfully modulated rhythm, the violence 
is rich enough with a deft control fcr a strong though not throughout a 
great beauty to shine through the savage motif. And where sensé and sound 
have been mated in precise and moving words with a result of beauty, poetry - 
as such undeniably exists, whatever the theme and style. 

Here, of course, it is the theme thet proved a rock of offence: the style 
is not startlingly unexpected—berond the freshness and vividness 
indispensable to poetic activity. No sudden gaps are left in the language, 
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the phrases are not pitched to the pont of making them stand without any 

marked transition-link—compact stepping stones set at difficult distances 
for a series of leaps from author tc reader, Such a style may not prove 
everybody's delight—at least it dic not please Ruskin when Browning 
indulged in it; yet to reject it just because it is wanting in effect shading off 
into effect is to take too facilely the intuitive faculty in us on which the 


poetic moment always impinges with its open or its subtle concords: And  . 


where the intuitive faculty is concerned, there can also be no rigid ruling _ 
about the texture of language any more than about the movement of it. ` 
The intuitive faculty recognises indeed a norm which persists, but the per- 
sistence is in the thick of diversities and never clings to a monotonous or - 
single-track method. Many shades axd grades of words must be permitted: 
the vocabulary of Donne need not b- cast out by Milton's, the Hopkinsian 
by that of Bridges. To be able to appreciate the poetic moment—even while 
noting the absence of one’s favourit- themes and turns and tones—consti- 
tutes, besides an. enviably large eapac-ty for enjoyment, the soul of criticism. 

Catholicity of outlook, however, must avoid being a weak tolerance: 
in our zeal to show an impartial mind we must not let our aesthetic acumen. 
be blunted by the interestingness cr momentousness of the subject, the 
sincerity or novelty of the treatment Though we may value Wordsworth's 
psychological observations, he can never be forgiven for enfeebling his 
‘discoveries by deficient technique cr setting marvellous lines to voyage, 
lonely and depressed, half their fresaness lost, through a strange waste of 
watery verse like much of Prelude—in the literal and most damnatory 
connotation of the term, blank verse. Similarly, just because we do not judge - 
from personal temperament, The Waste Land of T. S. Eliot's labyrinthine 
cross-lit fitfulness need not be accepted as a poetic paradise. In every 
department of art, what is required is not only “significant form” nor, as the 
modern temperament inclines to bel&ve, a mere energy glorying in its own 
` eaprice:swhat is fundamental is a thrill of significant form, spontaneous 
energy in love with meaning and measure.. And great poetry, like any other 
art attaining greatness, is a rapture, a peace or a pain, according to its 
creator's mood, in which a significance is shaped out with a glow and a 
tingle as if some secret from beyond tae outer consciousness pushed through, 
bringing with it splendours and sweetnesses and poignancies far wider 
and deeper than the common range to which that consciousness is accus- 
tomed. Words become wings and im each movement of sound and sense 
some fiat as of a god strikes us, asserting by means of any part of man’s 
being and through any mode of dsl and EE of rhythm a unique 
inevitable loveliness, i 
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No bettér example, petheps, of a certàin style of great poetry .can be 
produced than the. closing lines of the quotation from Sw nburne: 


... Take thy limbs living and nrew-mould with these 
A lyre of many faultless agon_es. 


- Their excellence is wrought, on the side of rhythm, by a keen yet sublime 
movement disposing stresses irregula-ly in the first line to indicate the 
change spoken of there, and in the second approximating as closely as 
possible to the normal iambic base in order to represent the strangely flaw- 
less result of the new-moulding: within this general music there is a play 
of assonances and alliterations, the p-ess forward and suspense of sound 
echoing the significance, the long lingering last syllable of “agonies” that 
creates an intensifying effect. On the verbal side, the success is due to the 
surprise of the image-word “lyre” which not only gives the idea a concrete 
quality but also tunes it to its extreme pitch of expression through the most 
rhapsodical figure possible to it, and the epithet “faultless” glorifies in a 
vein equally original the ravage causec by that violent hunger for physical 
beauty, a ravage this spell-binding bzauty bears like a melody in which 
pain has found a perfect voice. The meaning is demoniac but chiselled 
with strokes which bring fo-th poetic greatness from a crude passion; for 
this greatness arises when the light o^ a new imaginative idea clarifies an 
emotion and a rare emotional heat vivifies an imaginative idea and their 
interfusion is then reflected, rather embodied, in a just arrangement of 
` words remarkable for their accuracy and their combined vibration ringing 
apt changes on a fixed base of metre. 

Such a description is not likely to go down the modernist gullet, for it 
seethes not at all with the anarchy in aesthetic values that is behind modern- 
ist poetry. Indeed, this poetry is so many different things that it is difficult 
to catch its essence in a definition—nless one says that it is a poetry of 
revolt against everything tkat can b2 revolted against! Each poet fixes 
upon a bugbear from the past and pe-forms a dance of destruction on its 
body. One expresses his contempt for the traditional method of arranging 
lines, by distributing words and phrases in drunken zigzags across the page; 
another is less fantastic to the eye but yaps barbarically in the ear by a 
supreme disdain for metrical rhythm. and imaginative nobility; a third 
believes in presenting raw sensation cr incoherent chunks of the subcon- 
scious as a legitimate sample of art; £ fourth less typically abreast of the 
times is yet intolerant of the old poetic purple and insists,on the simple 
life to the point of colloquial drabness. All these and many other tendencies 
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have a centre of gravity, so to speak, amidst their irresponsible exaggerations, 
and some genuine success is percept ble in each departure from the norm; . 
but a large amount of modernist poetry revolts in no other sense than that 
it is revolting to one’s finest instincts. _ 

The cult of the capricious, the viclent, the crude cannot lead anywhere, 
whether pracüsed with simple jerks or complicated jumps; not even when 
a semblance of formal dignity is kept and there is no cutting up of lines 
and phrases and even words to make a Cummings-holiday. We .cannot 
expect even a Masefield to come off with flying colours where a Browning 
has failed: Browning with his vehement genius tried the effects of expressive 
cacophony and proved to his own cost that, though he could.sometimes 
distil à pungent dramatic flavour out of them, pure poetry was in the majo- 
rity of experiments bound to suffer a dissolution. In fact, to suggest the 
harsh or the grotesque it is sufficient to employ a certain image-power 
coupled with strength of diction without resorting to ugly phraseology, 
clotting one's consonants and loading the back of one's metre to a breaking 
point. Sandberg and his free-versifying tribe produce better work than 
the cacophonists, but Whitman whoze elemental enthousiasmos none of the 
recent free-versifiers have matched revealed the high-water mark possible 
to the new medium and at the same time the sure though subtle loss it 
involved when used to voice the “immortal longings”. of life. He had the 
eagle's heart, the eagle’s vision, but without the wings of metrical rhythm 
he was, on the whole, baulked of his right to the sheer zenith—for, metre 
by its marked. flux and reflux endcws verbal music with a distinctness, 
-a stability, a haunting power, a mazic memorableness, whereby the idea - 
and emotion expressed acquire a definite and sustained charm of vitality . 
which evokes more easily than any other rhythm a strong sympathetic 
correspondence in the reader. As regards the right of the chaotic, in the 
subconscious or in sensation, to the poetic domain, one half of the truth 
was touched by the Symbolist Movement in France which attempted to 
exploit the value of strange associations and intermingling sense-suggestions 
free from the intellect’s logical and explanatory devices—but not without 
the aid of beautiful rhythm and metre: in short, a new method for giving 
poetic pleasure. The other Half whica even those arch-symbolists Mallarmé 
and Rimbaud often missed was that the flow of associations and symbols, 
if restricted to form a particular poem, must carry in it by virtue of that 
restriction a coherence which can be percieved as however subdued a single 
effect: some undercurrent must convey itself’ to the reader, providing a 
means of instinctively feeling if not logically understanding the poem as 
a whole. What the present unintelligiblés forget is both sides of the truth: 
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they crush completely the poerc art by heaping a Pelion of inharmony 
on an Ossa of incoherence. 

Mistaken also in their extremism are those who, while preserving the - 
metrical basis and. avoiding verbal savagery as well as imaginative freakish- 
ness; yet object to any transcendence cf the conversational turn and temper. 
The latter is no defect in itself; what the poet has to be on guard against 
is the bathetic or the prosaic, Professcr Campbell has observed that Homer 
could speak of Ulysses’ dog Argos as being full of lice without sacrificing 

. all that Arnold claimed for him—repidity, simplicity, nobility—because : 
the phrase in Greek had a rich rhythm and dignity side by side with its 

. fluent naturalness: "full? there is erzpleios and “lice” Runoratste6n—both 
polysyllables combining resonance aad splendour with a clear delicacy 
as the same description in English mest flatly refuses to do. And if poetry 
is to be something finer than mere metrical prose—that is to say, not an 
artificiality—it must seek a mode of utterance unlike conversation if the | 
common idiom proves incapable of answering its noble needs. Phonetic 
values are indispensable to versecraft and in this respect the arrangement 
of words must be studied no less than their individual quality, so that at 
the same time the meaning emerges effectively and the rhythm builds itself 
to a fresh pattern without losing grip an the metrical beat as it dangerously 
tends to do in the efforts of Abercrombie and Drinkwater to equate blank 
verse with oral speech. The poct has often to employ.a delicate spell of 
remoteness from the ordinary languaze, for his art consists in a certain 
specialness of expressive mood which goes home by a rhythmical lift and - 
intensity in phrase and metre. He may be straightforward and simple and 
even conversational provided ke conjures up that subtle strangeness. 
Wordsworth did so at his best and Shakespeare almost always when he 
wanted to say anything worth saying in a swift and clear fashion which’ 
was. less crowded with images than his usual style. But the important 
principle in poetry is not plainness, conversational or. otherwise, though 
that has a legitimate place: it is the artistic treatment which matters. To 
eschew vague ornamentation and rhetoric is no doubt a true instinct, and 
the modern recoil from the heavy exuberance in some of the early work of 

' Laurence Bunyon or the inflated 2mptiness of William Watson in particular 

moods makes for a healthy tension amd pithiness; yet it is purblind folly 

and deafness of ear to run down as too elaborate the yale J 

. of colourful phrase Binyon could display— 


And sweet the rose floats on the arching briar’s 
Green fountain spreyed with delicate frail fires— 
^. *, —- M a t i 
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or the epic grandeur of a packed sonnet-close from Watson— 


And over me 
` The everlasting taciturnity, * 
The august, inhospitable, inkuman night 
Glittering magnificently unpzrturbed. 


K. D. SETHNA 


THE FUTURE POETRY (continued)* 
THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 


A POETRY born direct from the dower of the spirit is that for which 

we are seeking and of which -he more profound tendencies of the 
creative mind seem to be in travail. This can only come if the mind of the 
race takes actually the step over which it is now hesitating: The _progress 
of poetry, as it has been viewed in these pages, has been an index of an 
advance of the cultural mind of ‘humanity which has enlarged its scope 
by a constant rising of the scale- of thz soul’s experience and has now risen 
to a great height and breadth of intellectual vision and activity, and the” 
question is‘at present of the next step in the scale of ascension; and whether 
it can now be firmly taken or will be missed once more with a fall back to 
another retracing of the psychological circuit. 

The one thing that man sees. above the intellect is the spirit, and, there- 
fore, the developed intellect of the race, if it is at all to go forward, must 
“open now to an understanding and seeing spirituality, other than the rather ` 
obscure religionism of the past whica belonged to the lower levels of the 
life and the emotion and which has tad its bounds broken and its narrow- 
ness condemned by the free light-of intellectual thought. The altérnative 
is a continual ringing of changes in tie spinnings of the intel circle 
which leads nowhere or else a collapse to the lower levels which may bring 
human civilisation down with a run to a new corrupted and intellectualised 
barbarism. This is a catastrophe which has happened before in the world’s 
history. The possibility of such a catastrophe is by no means absent from 
the present human situation, The hope of the race in this crisis lies, in the 

*A summary of Sri Aurobindo's Future Poetry (“Arya,” 1917-1920) E 
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fidelity of its intellect to the larger perceptions it now has of the greater 
self of humanity, the raising of the intellectual mind to the intuitive supra- 
intellectual, spiritual consciousness, which can alone give the basis for a 
spiritualised life of the race and the -ealisation of its diviner potentialities. 
. The voice of a new deeper intuitiv2 poetry can be a powerful aid to this — 
necessary change of seeing and aspiration. The note which has already 

begun and found many of its tones in Whitman and Carpenter and A.E. 
and Tagore will grow into a more ful and near and intimate poetic know- 
ledge and vision and feeling which wi: continue to embrace more and more, 
no longer only the more excéptional inner states and touches which are 
the domain of mystic poetry, but everrthing in our inner and outer existence 
until all life and experience has been brought within the mould of the spiri- 
tual sense and the spiritual interpre-ation. A poetry of this kind will be | 
in a supreme way what all art shoulé be, a thing of harmony and joy and 
illumination, a solution and release of the soul from its vital unrest and 
questioning and struggle, not by anr ignoring of these things but by an . 
uplifting into the strength of the sel? within and the light and air of its 
gréater view where there is found notonly the point of escape but the sup- 
porting calmness and power of a seated knowledge, mastery and deliverance. 
The poetry of Europe has been a voice intensely eager and moved but 
restless, troubled and without a sure basis of happiness and repose, vibrating , 
with the passion of life and avid of its joy and pleasure and beauty, but 
afflicted also by its unrest, grief, tragedy, discord, insufficiency, incertitude, 
capable only of its lesser harmonies, not of any great release and satisfaction. 
The art and poetry of the East have been the creation of a larger and quieter 


. Spirit, intensely Tesponsive as in the Far East to deeper psychic significances ^ - 


and finding there fine and subtle hermonies of the soul’s experience or, 
as in India, expressing in spite of the ascetic creed of vanity and illusion 
much rather the greatness arid power and satisfied activity of human thought 
and life and action and behind it the communion of the soul with the eternal. 
The poetry of the future, reconciling all these strains, will offer to the human 
mind.a more complex aesthetic and spiritual satisfaction. 

And this poetry must: bring with it too a new depth of the intiinacies : 
of the soul with Nature. The early >oetry of Nature gave us merely the . 
delight of the forms of objects and tke beauty of the setting of the natural 
world round man's life. A later tone brought in more of the subtleties of 
the vital soul of the natural world, and more profoundly an attempt at 
communion with a universal presence.in Nature. A more deeply seeing 
and intimate poetry will teke up these things into a yet greater Nature 
sense and vision and make us.aware of the very self and soul and conscious 
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being of Nature, her profoundest psychic suggestion and significance, the 
spirit in her and the intuition she keeps hidden in her forms and veils and 
reveals more and more to the soul zhat has entered into unity with that 
spirit. The more intutitive mind of the future will feel as has not been 
felt before a unity with othér conscicusnesses in Nature. And it will open 
to and interpret not only man and terrestrial Nature, for a poetry concerned ' 
with that alone excludes large ranges of self-experience, but other domains 
also of our spirit. It will give the key of the worlds of supernature, and 
allow us to move along the beings and scenes, images and influences and 
presences of the psychic kingdóms which are near to us behind their dark 
or luminous curtain and will not be afraid to enter into vaster realms of 
the self and other universal states and the powers that stand behind our 
life and the soul’s eternal spaces. It will do this not merely in a symbol 
of greatened human magnitudes, but with the close directness and reality 
that comes from intimate vision and feeling, and make these things a part 
of our living experience. i 

A poetry of large spiritual inspirstion must necessarily be, when it is * 
not dealing directly with eternal thinzs and turns its eye on the movement 
of time and the actual life and destiny of man, largely present and futurist 
in its insistence. The poet will cont nue, though in a new way and with 
a new eye, to transfigure the past for us, but will not feel that need to live 
in an imaginative preoccupation with the past which withdraws compelled 
from the unmanageable actuality of the present: also it will reveal the : 
. divinity in all.its disguises, face all even that is ugly and terrible and baffling 
in the enigma of our actual human life. and make out of it by poetic sympathy 
material of spiritual truth and beaycy. But especially a clearer and more 
inspiring vision of the destiny of the spirit in man will be a large part of 
the poetry of the future. To it the >ast-and present in time are not only 
the half-formed stuff of the coming ages, but in a profound sense it is the 
call and attraction of the future that makes the past and present, and that 
future will be more and more seen to be the growth of the godhead in the 
human being which is the high fate of this race that thinks and wills and 
labours towards its own perfection. 


3 


THE FORM AND THE SPIRIT 


A change in the ‘spirit of poetry must necessarily bring with ita 
change of its forms. The opening of the creative mind into an intuitive 
and revelatory poetry need not of itself compel arevolution and.a total 
breaking up of the old forms and a creation of altogether new moulds: it 
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“may, especially where a preparatory labour in thatsense has. been doing 
a work of modification and adaptation, be effectedfor the most part by 
an opening up of new potentialities in old instruments and a subtle inner 
change of their character. But the great widening ofwhich the human 
mind is now in labour is an effort of such rapidity and magnitude that 
to remould seems to be an insufficient change. There mustcertainly take 
place in order to satisfy the changed vision a considerable departure in 
all the main provinces of poetic creation, the lyric, the drama, the 
narrative or epic. 

The lyrical impulse is the orizinal and spontaneous creator of the poetic 
form, song the first discovery of the possibility of a higher because a rhythmic 
intensity of self-expression. The widest in range as it is the most flexible 
in. form and motive of all the pcetic kinds, the others have grown out of it 
by the assumption of a more settled and deliberate and extended speech 
and a' more ample structure. I: is, therefore, in the lyric nearest to the 
freshness of an original impulse that a new spirit in poetry is likely to become 
aware of itself and feel out for its right ways of expression and to discover 
with the most adaptable freedom and variety, its own essential motives 
and. cadences, first forms ànd simpler structures before it works out victo- 
riously its greater motives or ampler figures in narrative and drama. 

The freshest and most spontaneous liquidities of song utterance abounded 
in past literature at times when the direct movement of the life-spirit has 
been the fountain-head of a stirred' poetic utterance. The intellectual ages 
sing less easily. The too developed intellect cannot often keep or recover . 
life's first fine careless rapture ar call the memory of it into its own more - 
loaded tones and measures. The lyric poetry of the ancient classical ages 

`. is largely of this character and we find a number of highly developed forms 
managed with a perfect and careful technique; the absolute simplicities ` 
and spontaneities of the soul’s emotion which were the root of the original 
lyrical impulse got only an óccasional oppurtunity of coming back to the 
surface, and in their place is a movement chastened and subdued to the 
service of the reflective poetic intelligence: the flowers of the field and 
mountain self-sown on the banks or near the sources are replaced by the 
blossoms of a careful culture. Bat incthe literary ages that are classical by 
imitation, there is ordinarily a zreat poverty, an absence or thinness of 
the lyrical element, a withering of the lyrical movement under the coldly 
observant and too scrutinising eve of the reflective reason, and ‘the revival 
of song has to await the romantic movement and sensibility. There is then 
a return to an imaginative effort to old forms and early simple movements. 
The work of this developed poetic intellectuality differs from the early 
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work whose spirit and manner it often tries hard to recover. because it is the 
thought that is primarily at work and -he form less a spontaneous creation 
of the soul than a deliberately intellizent structure. This distinction has . 

“many consequences and most this pregnant result that even the simpli- 
cities of a- developed poetic thought are willed simplicities and the end is 
a curiosity of work that has many triumphs of aesthetic satisfaction but not 
often any longer the native tones of the soul when the, pure lyrical feeling 
was still possible. : 

The turn to a more direct? self-esxpression of the spirit must find out 
its way first by the emergence of a new kind of lyrical sincerity which is 
“neither the directness of the surface life emotions nor the moved truth of 
the thought mind. It will be.a transition from the: lyricism of life wieghted 
by the stress of thought to the lyricism of the inmost spirit-which uses but 
is beyond thought that has to be made. And here we notice a significant 
tendency, an endeavour to present life-in utmost clarity of its intention and 
form and outline stripped and discharged of thé thought’s abundant addi- 
tions, made naked of the haze of the reflective intelligence, the idea being 
that we shall thus get at its bare truth and feeling, its pure vital intuition. 
But in actual fact this kind of verse. in which the rhythmic movement 
usually follows the fluctuations of life with a subtle adaptation of verbal 
music, sensibly fails to give us the satisfaction of a truly lyrical form, be- 
. cause it ignores the truth that what sustains the lyrical spirit is the discovery 
and consistent following of some central cadence revealing the very spirit 
of the feeling. And besides the bare t-uth of the vital intuition is not that 
inmost truth of things our minds are s-riving to see; that is not our identity 
in sight and spiritual emotion with the limited subconscient intution. of 
life, but rather a oneness with gomething in it at once superconscient, 
immanent and comprehensive of which that is only a blind index that will 
be the moving power of a greater utterance. And until we have found, 
whether by spiritual experience or poetic insight, this identity and its reve- 
lations in ourselves and in things, we s3all not have laid a sound and durable 

basis for the future creation. 

The essential and decisive step of the future art of poetry will perhaps be. 
to discover that it is not the form which either fixes or reveals the spirit but 
the spirit which makes out of itself the form and the word and this with so © 
sure a discovery, that their movement and mould become as spontaneously 
inevitable and structurally perfect as the magical formations of inconscient 
Nature. The decisive lyrical outburst must come when the poet has learnt 
to live creatively only in the inmost spiritual sight and identity of his own ' 
self with the self of his objects and images, and then we will find that this 
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has brought with it an unprecedentec freedom of manifold and many-sugges- 
tioned and yet perfectly sufficient and definitive formation and utterance. 
The intimate and intuitive poétry of the future will have on!one side all 

. the inexhaustible range and profourd complexities of the cosmic imagina- 
tion of which it will be the interpreter and to that it must suit a hundred 
single and separate and combined and harmonic lyrical tones of poignantly 
or richly moved utterance, and on the other it will reach those bare and 
absolute simplicities of utter and essential sight in which thought sublimates ` 
into a translucidity of light and vision, feeling passes beyond itself into 
sheer spiritual ecstasy and the word rarifies into a pure voice out of the 
silence. 

A spiritual change must equally come over the intention and form of de 
drama when once the age hes determined its tendencies. Hitherto there 
have been two forms consecrated by great achievements, the drama of 
life, whether presenting only vivid outsides or expressive of.the life-soul 
and its workings in event and character and passion; and the drama of the. 
idea, or, more vitally, of the idea-power which at its highest tension appears 
as the conflict of ideal forces that produce the more lofty tragedies of human 
action. The paucity of great creation in the modern drama has been due 
largely to an inability to decide between these two motives. The only recent 
effective dramatic writing has been in prose and that has taken the ques- 
tionable shape of the problem play. In the poetic form which has been 
for the most part a reproduction of past moulds and motives, an attempt 

‘has been initiated to create an inner drama of the soul with the soul itself 

for the real stage. In this endeavour there is a predoninance as yet of the 
lyrical rather than the dramatic mctive, an insufficient power of making. 
the characters living beings rather than unsubstantial types or shadows 
of soul movements or even the figures “of a veiled allegory and parable; 
and there is needed perhaps a freec and more nobly aesthetic stage not 
. limited by the external realism. Nevertheless this attempt is a true though - 
not a complete index of the directicn the creative mind must take i in the 
future. 

The drama of the future wil differ from the romantic iiy or tragedy 
because the thing which drametic speech will represent will be something 
more internal than the life soul and its brilliant pageant of passion and 
character. It will differ too from the classical tragedy of which the method . 
was some significant and governing :dea working out its life issues, it will 
be no longer an interpretation of Fate or self-acting Karma or of the simple. 

-or complex natural entanglements of the human life-movement, but a - 
ruon of the Soul as its own fate and determiner of its life and its karma 
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and behind it of the powers and the movements of the spirit in the universe. 
It will not be limited by any lesser idealisms or realisms, it. will not be 
limited either by any old or new fornal convention, but transmute old 
moulds and invent others and arrange according to the truth of its vision 
its acts and the evolution of its dramatic process or the refrain of its lyrical 
or the march of its epic motive. This clue at least is the largest and the 
most suggestive for a new and living future creation’ in the forms of the 
The spirit and intention of the narrative and epic forms of poetry must 
undergo the same transmuting change. A simple relation or vivid picturing 
of life and action varied’ by discriptions, or with the development of an 
idea or a mental and moral significance will be substituted by a soul sig- 
nificance as the real substance, the acton will not be there for its external 
surface interest, the surrounding circumstance will be only such as helps 
to point and frame the soul significance and bring out its accessory sugges- 
tions..An intensive narrative, intensive in simplicity or in richness of sig- 
nificant shades, tones and colours, will be the more profound and subtle 
art of this kind in the future and its structures determined.by the needs 
of this inner art motive. 

.The epic is only the narrative presentation on its largest canvas and 
at its highest elevation. It is sometimes asserted that the epic is solely 
proper to primitive ages, but this is to mistake form and circumstance 
for the-central reality. The epics of the soul most inwardly seen as they 
will be by an intuitive are the epic creator’s greatest possible subject, and 
it is this supreme kind that we shall MORE from some profound and B 
voice of the future, 


, SISIR KUMAR GHOSH 
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(1) May the Yoga manifest the Blissful in us—the Yoga that manifests 
the unmanifest, whence the Lord presiding over the Supreme Shakti mani- 
fests Himself. ; . 

This is a benedictory couple: witk which the treatise starts, in accordance 
with the time-honoured custom. The manifestation of the Blissful in us . 

‘is the object of the invocation. The truths about the Lord, the. Yoga, the 
Supreme Shakti and their implied -elation afe to be noted. First, there is 
the assumption that the Lord presides over the Supreme Shakti for Self- 
manifestation. Next, there is a tact, an attitude, a poise.that is inherent in 
his presiding over the supreme Power that makes the unmanifest manifest. 
Then, it is His Shakti that manifests, and He himself is the manifested; 

‘but the Shakti is not a mere manicesting instrument, She can: remain in 

and as the unmanifest, She can be in rest as well as in movement. There- 
^ fore, it is stated that the manifestation proceeds from the. Yoga, while cer- ' 
tainly it is the Shakti that manifests. Now, what is the character of the Yoga 
whence the Shakti reveals the Lord? Derivatively, Yoga is union—union 
of the individual with the Universa. or the soul with God. But when the 
term is applied to the Lord Himself, obviously it means something com- 
prehensive and more radical which does not exclude the meaning that it’ 
is a power which effects the urion cf the soul with God. While the Yoga- 
power in the individual ultimately brings about the desired union with 
the Universal or the Lord, the same in the Lord is a creative poise sus- 
tained by the Shakti for bringing ‘out and developing the world-existence, 
It is an aspect of the Lord which in tiates the movement abroad; pravritti, 
for working out'some of the possibilities in the infinitude of His Being, 
maintaining at the same time his union with everything that is put forth 
in the Manifestation. It is thus that every creation runs its course for the 
fulfilinent of the purpose for.wLich it is propelled into manifested existence. 

Therefore while Yoga for an individual soul wending its way to its own 
source in the Divine Being may be called nvritti, withdrawal from the 
outward life, not necessarily from world-existence, the Yoga of the Lord | 

is pravritti in as much as it initiates. supports, brings to fruition the fuller - 
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development of the manifested being in the individual and collactive or 
Cosmic existence. 

It is the Yoga of the Lord in this Cefinite sense that is aspired for and 
invoked; it is the supreme Shakti of the Lord that works out the purpose 
of the manifestation; it is the Lord of the Yoga, Yogeshwara himself that 
is to be manifested—the Blissful in us, Shivam. The ‘Yoga, the Shakti, 
the Lord—each is distinctly mentioned and related to the Manifestation, 
which is another term for Creation as we shall see in due course. That 
this is the subject-matter of the treatise is thus, mentioned in the opening 
verse, and this is in conformity with the ancient convention of Sanskrit 
authors, viz. indication of the subject-matter by implication or suggestion 
in the opening lines of a work. . A 

(2) That Shakti is the Consciousness of theLord; this world is the product 
of that Consciousness. This is the subs-ance of all Vedic and Tantric Teach- 
ings, known to the wise.! 

'The supréme Power, Para Shakti, mentioned in the opening verse, is 
not a fund of energy or blind force; it is the Intelligence, which we call 
Consciousness that is fundamental to Existence itself. She is not a self- 
existent Power apart from the Lord, but is the very nature of the Lord's ` 
Being. She is Consciousness, static and eternally at rest, self-aware in the 
Lord, but throws out a movement of Herself from the Lord's Being; and 
the world, what we call creation, is tte product of that movement. Then, - 
it is stated that this world-existence is a product of that. Consciousness- 
Force which is dynamic in its own becomings. It may be asked: what is 
the basis of such a statement? The reply is that this is the conclusion arrived 
at by the intuitive thinkers and seers of the Vedic and Agamic persuasion. 
Reference to the authority of scriptures here is quite relevant because these 
truths and their direct knowledge trenscend the sphere of intellectual en- 
deavour and the reasoning mind normally has no data to proceed on for 
arriving at conclusions about things that are out of its reach, howsoever 
wide, exalted, and sharp it may be in i-s own realm. Therefore the straight- 
forward intelligence of man has to wait.and strive for the development of 
higher faculties to penetrate into these truths or seek help from the trust- 
worthy utterances of those who have had some contact with the region: of 
Truths, some direct perception and intuitional knowledge of the ultra- 
mundane. For what is natural for the seer with the revelatory faculties 
for instruments of knowledge of the Sublime is extraordinary and abnormal 
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to the metaphysical sesking of the normal mind. And scriptures 
" are but recorded statements of those who are in the know of these 
- truths which are facts of their experience. And because these truths are 
always verifiable by those who are i1 right earnest and equipped for under- 
taking the task and as a matter of ccurse could convince themselves of their 
universality, it is proper to hold the scriptures as authentic, Also, because 
. these supra-intellectual truths are expressed in terms of the intellect in 
.order to make them intelligible to the intelligent mind, it is implied that 
the higher and subtler faculties of the mind are not there to nullify the 
intellectual efforts of the mind, but on the contrary the latter find their 
fruition in the development of the former when properly directed through 
a felt awareness of their limitations and the consequent openness to receive ' 
the higher truths. This is the relevence for referring here to the scriptural 
teachings and it is not intended to suggest that one is obliged to accept 
blindly dogmatic statements asserted in the name of Scripture or Revelation. 

(3) The supreme meaning is Parz-Brahman, the Word is said to be his 
Shakti; the Truth of both is One irdivisible, Eternal. 

The fundamentals of the teachings of Sri Aurobindo are presented here 
in terms of the Vedic and Tantric systems of Cosmology. The First Cause, 
the ultimate term of Being is called. Para Brahman, which is the meaning, 
the essence or the substance. The term ‘artha’ meaning denotes Being 
to whose very nature consciousness is fundamental. There is a: power of 
expression inherent in it, Shakti; it is Shabda, the Logos, the Primal Sound, 
the Word, the vibrant movement cf that Consciousness which manifests 
and points to the Being -hat is itz reserve. Hence the Word and the 
Meaning, Shabda and Artha. The Power of the Being and the Being are 
both of them, the same Truth, the One Eternal, presenting a biune aspect, 
yet inseparable because of their essential oneness. 

(4) The Supreme One, the Lord as the vibrant Word, is and becomes 
the Powerful, incubates, increases, releases these worlds inseparable from 
Himself.* 

The Supreme Sole Being has been already stated to be the fundamental 
consciousness and this lat-er, while static in the conserving poise, is by 
the very nature of its infin‘tude, ended with an expressional aspect which 
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translates itself into a movement for Self-manifestation, connoted by the. 
word Shabda, the vibrant consciousness. He is. Shakta, Powerful, ever. 
fresh with a power to bring out something of himself, He maintains it in 
himself, by the force of Tapas, in the heat of what may be called the crea- 


tive incubation, tapati, preparing what is to be brought out of himself i 


for the assumption of huge and varied dimensions, of gradations in degree 
and kindof difference in stress and quality and feature. By virtue of this 
‘poise of His Consciousness which is the agency for manifesting something 
‘of the Unmanifest which is beyond all formations, He may be said to in-- 
crease, vardhate.. From such an increase, the outflow of something in him- 
self in the form of these worlds results. This is called the release, visrishtt, 
-of the worlds. And these again are not separable from himself since He 


: is said to be the Indivisible One out of whom these worlds are loosened, 


réleased and set forth. 
(To be continued) 


T. v. KAPALI -SASTRY 


‘All belongs to- thé Divine—there must be no ego’or desire— 
only the Divine and its Light, Knowledge, Power, Ananda, ' 
action. But all this must come from ave tit from the mixed 
lower cosmic forces. 
EE" U* * an . 

The cosmic forces here whether good or bad are forces of 
the Ignorance. Above them is the Truth-Consciousness that can 
only manifest when ego and desire are overcome—it is the force 
from the Divine Truth-Consciousness that must descend—the 
higher Peace, Light, Knowledge, Purity, Ananda must work 
upon the cosmic forces in the individual so as to change them 
and substitute the Truth-forces in place of the ordinary working. 


` SRI AYROBINDO 


SPIRITUAL POETRY 


(1) THE ALLEGED OBSCURITY OF SPIRITUAL POETRY 


HE treatment. of spiritual stbjects in poetry is sometimés objected 

to on the ground that they are beyond the comprehension of the 
.greatest number. But such an obpction seems contrary to the very law of 
: poetic creation. A poet in his act of creation has to be faithful to his own 
vision or experience irrespective of tbe level of others. To demand of him a 
fidelity or stooping to the mental amd emotional level of the other people 
amounts to a reducing of his furctn to that of a pulpit preacher who 
vibrates not so much with his cw» thoughts as the thoughts of the people. 
This of course does not mean tha- the poet strikes a note which can never 
find a response in others and he is tus open to the charge of idiosyncrasy. 
His vision has a universality bur i- touches a point on the scale of a man's 
being which is yet not awake bet wh:ch his poetry will help in putting into 
activity, though the effect may mot be consciously felt as instantaneous. 
It appears that the democratic wave has also invaded the field of arts but 
such an invasion will imperil nct cnl? the quality but the very existence of 
artistic creation. The question of msjority and minority is quite foreign to 
the very genius of poetry. As Sri Aarcbindo writes to a disciple, “How many 
people will appreciate it is a queston which is irrelevant to the merit of the 
poetry. More people have appreciased sincerely Macaulay’s Lays or Kipling's 

` BarrackRoom Ballads than ever really eppreciated Timon of Athensor Paradise 
Regained,—but that does not determine the relative value or appropriateness 
of these things as poetry. Artistc or poetic value cannot be reckoned 
by the plaudits or the reactions of -he greatest number." It serves as a very 
good answer to all such critics wh» refuse to have anything to do with Sri 
Aurobindo's poetry simply because it deals with experiences beyond the ken 
of an ordinary person. If the appreciazion of the people would have been the 
guiding principle of poets, then the-world would have been deprived of some 
of its best artistic treasures. Ordinzrily even when a poet is not a yogi, even 
when he is dealing with common thinzs of the earth, the eye with. which he 
_ looks at them is always tuned to a higher wave length than that of the common 
man. That lofty vision he hes to zive D the reader before he can follow it not 
in the sene that the reader borrows _t fom him but itis awakened by catching 
the vibrations of the poets eye cr rather by the impact upon his soul of 
the poet’s consciousness. If poetry is not a matter of mental understanding 
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but a sympathetic communion with the soul of the poet through the medium 
‘of his soul’s creation, then it seems to be utterly unsound to reject a poetry’ 
on the basis of its lofty thought or expzrience. The entire question ultimately 
resolves on the line of one’s approach. We do not set aside the great 
poem of God, the mysterious universe, ‘this unintelligible world’ or ‘this 
phantasmal scene’, as a meaningless jugglery or a lofty flight of the Divine 
truth-consciousness, but ever receive from it an inexhaustible stream of 
nourishing felicity in spite of its mystery which never perplexes our mind 
. but sinks it under its sovereign sublmity, so that we cast off our intellect 
as a snake its skin in:a moment of spiritual resurrection. 


o) THE LEVELS OF POETIC VISION 


This intensity of vision “does not depend only on the individual power 
of vision of the poet, but on the mind of his age and country, its level of i 
thought and experience, the adequacy of its symbols, the depth of its 
spiritual attainment.” Here Sri Aurotindo relates the development of poetic 
vision with the evolutionary progress of mankind for the various levels of 
poetic vision—firstly the fixing of the eye only upon the physical world about 
him, next a vital poetry and a view enlightened by reason, after that the poet's 
attempt to see greater things behind tae outward physical, vital and thought 
symbol and finally a deeper vision when the soul in-things or other worlds 
than the physical open themselves ta his sight—correspond to the various _ 
stages physical, vital, mental, psychic and supra-intellectual-in the evolution 
of the earthly consciousness. As the age in which-we live stands on the verge 
of a new spiritual change, a more evolved consciousness of the race as a 
whole, à poet in our days even of secondary power can attain a more profound 
and poetio power than a poet of very high creative power like Shakepeare 
in n the ancient time. 


(3) THE PLACE OF EMOTION IN POETRY 


. The stress laid upon a creative interpretation of things does not eschew 
emotion as if poetry is merely an expression of the thought and has nothing . 
to do with feeling. The one universelly acknowledged attribute of poetry, 
namely, its power to arouse emotion as laid down by Wordsworth, “Poetry 
is the spontaneous overflow of power-ul feelings,” or by Coleridge accord- 
ing to whom passion is ‘the all in all in poetry’, or by Theodore Watts, 
“No literary expression can properly speaking be called poetry which is 
not in a certain deep sense emotiona.” and again by Ribot who says that 
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emotion “is the ferment without whica no creation is possible" ‘holds good 
also in Sri Aurobindo’s view. But the emotion which he admits is not 
that of the vital parts but of the higher kind. which arises from the inner’ 
heart, the hidden cave. He thus writes about poetic utterance that it 
“must carry in it and arouse in us en emotion of. its touch on the soul, 
not the raw emotion of the vital parts—though that comes in certain kinds 
of poetry—but a spiritual essence of feeling to which our inner strands 
. can vibrate. The intellectual, vital, sensible truth are subordinate things; 
` the breath of poetry shoulc give us along with them, or it may even be 
apart from them, some more essentiel truth of the:being of things, their 
very power which springs in the last resort from something eternal in their 
heart and secrecy, hridaya guhazam, =xpressive even in the moments and 
transiences of life” (Future Poetry—the Sun of Poetic Truth). This i is some- 
what dkin to the meaning given to the Feeling in poetry by Pater who régards 
„it as the “soul”, a deeper vizal fcrce as distinguished from “mind in style". 
He thus writes in his essay ‘Style’, ‘And this too is a faculty ‘of choosing 
and rejecting what is congruous or ctherwise, with a drift towards unity 
—unity of atmosphere here, as there of design, soul securing colour (or 
“perfume, might we say?) as mind secures form, the latter being essentially 
finite, the former vague or infinite" The same deeper sense is given by 
- Carlyle who says, “For. always of its ovn unity-the soul gives "unity to what- 
soever it looks on with love". Lamb ako uses this term in a deeper sense as 
distinguished from passion. He says that this is the power “which draws 
all things to one which makes tings animate or inanimate, subjects and 
their accessories, take one colour, and serve to one effect”. This again does 
not. mean that vital poetry that is poetry written from poetic sensations 
and not from ideas cannot be powerful. On the contrary Sri Aurobindo holds 
that purely vital poetry can be very remarkable. He writes in one of his letters: 
“The poets of the vital plane seize wich a great vividness and extraordinary 
force of rhythm and phrase the jife-power and very sensation of the things . 
they describe and express them to -he poetic sense." What is unsound 
is. not the vital level of vision but an exclusion of the other powers of poetry, 
a want of heightening of that level by the breath of the higher planes. 
The poet continues, “What is often lacking in them is a perfect balance . 
between this power and the other pewers of poetry: intellectual, psychic, - 
emotional etc. There is someth:ng in them which gives an impression of 
excess—when they are great in genius, splendid excess but still not the 
perfect perfection.” This is also the one evil feature of modern poetry 
which unduly exaggerates the lower vital reactions without transforming 
"them by the ideal spirit of pay. Such a work will improve in quality 
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only when the poets draw their i»spiration from a higher source. The. 
Mother thus writes, “Most of those who call themselves artists draw their 
inspiration from the vital world onl=; and it carries in it no high or great 
significance. But when a true artist, one who looks for his creative source 
-to a higher world turns to yoga, he will find that his inspiration becomes ~ 
more direct and powerful and his expression clearer, and deeper." (Words 
of the Mother p.188), While recognising the importance of emotion in 
the process of poetic creation, he does not ignore the necessity of the back- 
ground of life. It is true that poet-y is the creation of the soul but the 
matchstick of the soul requires the safety match box of external environment 
for the production of blazing beauty by friction. This in other words is 
knowledge by identity. Emotion stone cannot produce poetry. Such a 
balanced view of artistic creation is evident from another letter in which Sri 
Aurobindo remarks, “Emotion alone-is not enough for producing anything 
that can be called creation, it can sender something lyrical and slight at 
best. There must be a background cf life, a vital rich and stored or a mind 
and an imagination that has seen much and observed much or a soul mut 
has striven and been conscious of -s strivings. 3 


(4) THE R RELATION OF YOGA £0 ART 


. Thy psychic origin of creation proves the value of yoga in increasing 
a person's poetic powers. For if poetry is an expression of the poet's reali- 
sation or vision of something in his imner consciousness, any discipline which 
helps in the growth of consciousness -1ust also contribute to the development 
of a person's creative powers. Yoge is a discipline by v which one enters 
into communion with the inner lif= of things. 

It must, theréfore, necessarily be a powerful aid to artistic creation. 
The Mother gives two examples, on= of a girl-dancer who had no education 
and the other of a boy who had stwdied only a little of art, who acquired 
a fine capacity in writing and painting after they took up yoga. Sri 
Krishna Prem observes, *"Traditionz ists and those who take a narrow view 
of sadhana will perhaps wonder what poetry has to do with yoga. The © 
truth is that the reintegration of the -syche that is brought about by sadhana 
has the effect of releasing vunsuspec:ed powers that were lying latent in the 
heart of the sadhaka as indeed the. are in the hearts of all. We read in 
books of yoga that by meditating -n Her who shines in the Root Lotus 
with the lustre of ten million Suns, 1 man becomes a Lord of. speech and,..: 
pure of heart, by his deep and musical words serves the greatest of the Gods. - 
The truth of such words, now a davstoo often assumed to be mere empty 
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praise is witnessed by these poems left by Arjava." Sri Aurobindo himself 
has testified to this power of yoga. He thus writes, “I have seen both 
in myself and others a sucden flcwering of capacities in every kind of 
activity come by the opening of -he ccnsciousness so that one who laboured 
long without the least success to express himself i ih rhythm' becomes a 
master of poetic langyage and cadences in a day.” 

‘Of course that does not mean that everybody can become a great poet; 
for one should not lose sight of the fact that a poet is chosen by the Divine . 
to manifest Himself in him and He chooses only such instruments who 
are more favourable recipients of the lizht from above. But still it is possible 
by yoga to make this faculty grow if it at all exists. What is required-is 
an openness to the pressure from above and a complete absence of resistance 
on the part of one's own wil In another letter Sri Aurobindo 
writes, “when somebody wants, -ezlly, to develop the literary power, 
I put some force to help him or her. If there is a faculty and application, 
however latent the faculty, it alweys grows under the pressure and can 
even be turned in this or that direction. ‘Naturally, some are more favou- 
rable adharas than others and grow more decisively and quickly. Others 
drop off not having the necessary power of application. But on the whole 
it is easy enough to make this faculty grow if there is cooperation on the 
part of the recipient and only the tamas of the apravritti and aprakash in 
the human mind to overcome which are not such serious obstacles in the 
things of the mind as a vital resistance or non-cooperation of the will or 
idea which confronts one when there i is a pressure for change or progress 
in other directions.” 

' As poetry is an expression of the soul adi is written by a concentration 
upon the inner self, by first going w-th n and it is after having a vision of the 
beautiful in one's inner consciousness that it is executed in the discipline 
of yoga. It serves as a means of psychic transformation of bringing the 
psyche to the front. The pcet by this discipline is made to live habitually 
in the soul and retire from the outward surface life and mind, for the very 
process of artistic creation requires such a plunge into the depth of the 
psyche. For this reason it is preszri»ed by Sri Aurobindo as a form of yoga - 
sadhana. He points out this value of poetry for the growth of consciousness. 
“As for poetry, the value of your poetry when you write from the point of . 
view of your sadhana, is this: that the psychic being is always behind it—even 
when you are in the depths of mental end vital despondency, as soon as you 
write the psychic being intervenes enc throws its self-expression into what 

. you write. It is that that has made people with some inner life in them, 

those who have some touch of the spiritual, feel these poems of yours so 
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much. That too is the main reason (there are others) why I have given 
unstinted encouragement to your poetry, because it is the psychic- means of 
self-expression in you—there you zre,at once open.” Ordinarily a person is 
shut out from the inner light by the external barriers of his surface life but 
under the pressure of poetic flow these walls are broken and there is an 
opening to the light of the inner guide. But that does not mean that poetry 
by itself will lead to the union with the Divine. It is only a means for the 
growth of psychic being, a tonic to the vital which are necessary initial stages 

_ on.the spiritual path. As the Master makes it clear in another letter, “Poetry? 
Of course by itself it does not bring one to the goal, but it can help as a 
means to and deepens one’s aspiration while it gives the vital as I said to 
you’ repeatedly which can keep it-from rusting and maintains its energy. 

Otherwise it may droop or go dry or sulk or non-cooperate.” The impelling 
force behind all great creation as distinguished from a purely vital inspiration 
is the joy which the poet feels in the expression of the psychic being. It 
is this joy welling up from his inner depths which takes the form of artistic 
. creation, a joy not of the vital kind but a spiritual ananda which is ordinarily 
concealed from him in. his outward surface life. Sri Aurobindo has on this 
ground again justified the writing of poetry as a part of sadhana. “Poetry 
can start from any plane of consciousness although like all art or one might. 
say all creation—it must always come through the vital if it is to be alive. 
And as there is always a joy in creation, that joy along with a certain 
enthousiasmos—not enthusiasm, if you please, but ‘anandamaya avesh must 
always be there whatever the source......Your inspiration comes from the 
linking of the vital creative instrument to a deeper psychic experience, and 

` it is that which makes the whole originality and peculiar individual power 
and subtle and delicate perfection of your poems. It was indeed because 
this linking-on took place that. the true poetic faculty suddenly awoke in 
you, for it was not there before, at least on the surface. The joy you feel, 
therefore, was no doubt, partly the simple joy of creation, but there comes 
also into it the joy of expression of the psychic being which was seeking 
for an outlet since your boyhood. Ir is this that justifies your poetry-writing 
as a part of your sadhana.” And this ananda which is something greater 
than peace or joy.can be experienced only when the psychic. being is in 
front: The very existence of this ananda, therefore, which flows out in the 
act of poetic creation is an indication of a psychic transformation.. 
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HUMAN LIFE AND BEYOND. By Sures Chandra Chakravarti, M.A. 
B.L. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1947. Price India Rs. 4:- 
Foreign 7s. 6d. Pp. 106. 

The work under review is a bold presentation, in a uniformly elegant 
and dignified style, of the author's imterpretation of the universe and his 
well-considered views about the great problems of existence. It is a.con- 
tribution to synthetic thinking; and an attempt to show that the advance- 
ment of modern science in the West is no refutation but rather a demon- 
stration of the ancient wisdom of the East. As the author puts it: “The 
West has, at this distance of time, sipplied the arguments for the Con- 
clusions long arrived at by the East. The palm of glory goes to the West, 
for demonstration alone establishes truth.” (Foreword, XI) But with a 
view to a proper appreciation o€ this vindication of the truth of ancient 
wisdom in modern science it is es much necessary that the spirit of recent 
scientific developments should be thoroughly understood as that the 
teaching of the Upanishads should te restored in its original purity. . 

The author, therefore, first gives us the scientific background of his 
picture of the universe, having -eminded us that Truth is, in its essence, 
Law, which is objective, inflexible and all-pervasive in character. He con- 
tends that though it may be true that science bas been no less destructive 
in the domain of thought than in the field of action, still it has destroyed 
only the accumulated debris of blinc superstitions and wishful fantasies. 
On the basis of such destruction sciemce has really helped to re-adjust the 
relation between the Creator and the created in a manner which no religion 
in the world would ever have dared doing. Science has made the Creation 
as great and noble as the Creatcr anc quite worthy of Him. 

. In a rapid survey of recent developments of such great sciences as As- 
tronomy, Geology, Biology and 2hysizs, the author shows that all of them 
emphasise the fundamental uni-y, continuity and evolutionary character 
of the universe. They reveal the wo-ld as one uninterrupted continuum 
of events which is constantly growing, moving and evolving. Modern 
Physics in particular has revolutionisel our outlook and carried our insight 
very deep into the heart of reality, It shows that the traditional concepts of 
matter, space, time, gravity etc. do not admit of material representation; . 
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and thus tends to the conclusion thet the apparently self-existent material 
world is the manifestation of some Sosmic intelligent principle. 
And.what do we find when we turn to the ancient wisdom of the East 
such as is mainly enshrined in the Upanishads? It is a matter of great 
regret that while Western critics hav discredited much of ancient wisdom 
as the outcome of an untrustworthy mystical process, that Yoga, in their 
opinion, is, renownetd Eastern phimsophers have failed to interpret the 
philosophy of the Upanishads adequa-ely and in its original purity on account 
of their sectarian bias. The author shows that yoga is no unintelligible 
: mystical process, but rather a scientxically explicable psychological process 
- of immense value for extending the bounds of human knowledge. It is a 
method of obtaining knowledge by -eans of one-pointed concentration of 
consciousness, and may, therefore, be described as a sort of high-powered 
mental telescope.. In ancient India i was discovered that if a single object 
‘could be completely isolated from che tremendous rush of objects which 
continuously ‘invaded the mental plane and intensely meditated upon, all 
about it could be known. 

With regard to the pilosophý of zhe Upanishads, the ios has sought 
to steer.a middle course between the interpretations of Sankara and Rama- 
nuja. Sankara's Mayavada is, in his Gew, a perverse misrepresentation of the 
original teaching of the Upanishads, which misrepresentation may be traced 
to the influence upon Sankara of the Nihilistic doctrine of Buddhism. Rama- 
nuja was perfectly right in stressing: the reality. of the objective world, but 
he could not, on account of his own -eligious predilection, gather courage to 
identify the human soul with Brahman, the ultimate reality. The author 
maintains that the quintessence of Jpanishadic teaching may be expressed 
as follows: “Brahman is true, the wo-ld is true, the soul, like everything else, - 
is Brahman.” (p. §2). 

Modern science has demonstrated that the world is the manifestation of 
some fundamental’ Energy the essertial nature of which it cannot fathom. 
But if we take into account the speciic character of the world-process which 

` is an ordered development of ever aigher forms and qualities, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that that fundamental Creative Energy must be the 
Energy of Will. Man who is a form of manifestation of the same Supreme 
Will that creatively sustains the universe is free, not in the sense that he can 
act arbitrarily according to his passirz likes and dislikes but in the sense that 
he participates in the nature of that Supreme Will. Then, with regard to the 
problem of: evil, the author mainta-ns that in an evolutionary perspective 
evil cannot but appear. as an incre:singly vanishing phenomenon, so that 
pessimism is only relative to our ignorance of the rich promise of evolution. 
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It is indeed heartening in these days of all-encircling gloom and despair to 
listen to the author's voice of robust optimism when he affirms that “in this 
progressive world there is sure to come a time when evil and imperfection . 
will cease to exist, when no one will die of starvation and there will be no 
more untimely deaths and, whea amity among men and nation will be the 
order of the day." (p. 84). 

We finally come to the author’s astounding theory: of death. While 
evil is believed to be an increasingly vanishing quaritity, death is conceived 
by him as the gateway to the finite individual's re-union with the Infinite. 
“Death in fact means the end of the so-called separation of the part from the 
whole. The finite individual regains consciousness of his oneness- with the 
Infinite." (p.90). Death is to be understood as a case of transformation of 
bottled-up energy into unbottled enecgy, in terms of consciousness. It is 
supposed to open the prison-gate of man's consciousness. That being so, 
the author asks us to look upon death not as a source of terror but as an 
occasion for rejoicing, and exhorts us, in conclusion, to apply to our life the 
acquisitions of modern progress, and build it anew on the basis of truth and 
truth alone. 

Now, as will be evident from the foregoing analysis, the book under 
review has many attractive features, and so deserves to be carefülly read by 
all those who are interested in a comparative study of Eastern wisdom and 
Western thought. The reader may, of zourse, feel in the course of his study - 
that some points should have bezn fur-her elaborated and some conclusions 
ought to have been further substantiated: The author has indeed dealt with 
too large and too many problems within too brief a compass. Recent deve- 
lopments in various modern scieaces have passed under a very rapid survey. 
The Vedas, the Upanishads and the d-fferent systems of Indian philosophy 
have come in for a hurried discussion.. The deep philosophical problems 
relating to the nature and destiny of zhe individual, freedom of will, evil, 
evolution, death, etc seem to have received a rather summary, treatment. 


But still the reader is sure to enjoy -he author's freshness of outlook and ` 


strength of conviction. We have no mind to enter here into a criticism of 

the author's views that the human Sel? has no persistent individuality, that 
- the doctrine of Avatar is a childish icea (p. 96), that prayer and worship 
are simply meaningless, (p. 96) and that religion is essentially a.product of 
the fear of the unknown (p. 93). But we cannot help noting here that the 
author has often allowed himself -o be carried too far by scientific analogies. 
For instance, he believes that the scientific phenomenon of the! unbottling 
of bottled-up energy provides the key -o the mystery of death. That i$ why 
he looks upon death as the gateway tc the finite individual's re-union with 
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the Infinite. Had it been so, then every man, whether a saint or a sinner, ' 
might have been assured of spiritus. liberation as a free gift of physical 
Nature, and all the mighty spiritual acventures of man in search of immorta- 
lity would have been only a long reco=d of meaningless self-dissipation. The 
truth is that what really separates man from God is not the fact of his material 
embodiment which represents so mrch bottled-up energy, but rather his 
basic Ignorance. So the way to spiritcal liberation or union with the Infinite 
lies not in death or bodily disintegraton but in the dissipation of Ignorance 
which may be achieved either long >efore death in this very life or long 
„after death in consequence of further spiritual evolution continued through 
successive re-incarnations. Anyway, it is for the reader to judge and to 
disentangle the true from the untrus. The book is without doubt amply 
thought-provocative, and contains abundant material for reflection. 


H. D. CHAUDHURI 
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History. of Western Philosophy and its connexions with political.’ 
and social circumstances from the earliest times to the present 
day. By Bertrand Russel. Allen ami Unwin. 21s. 
Democracy and Civilisation: a contribution to the düdeistanding 
of the problems of contemporery civilisations and politics. By 
Geraint Vaughan Jones. Hutchinson. 21s. 
Religion and Society by S. Radkskrishnan. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
. < As a modern thinker, Bertrand Rassel is very popular with a section of . 
our educated community. He has tried to give a philosophy of the world 
which will dispense with all dogmas aad be based on reason and this he offers 
as a basis for humanity and tolerance. He has an up-to-date knowledge of 
modern science and follows the current fashions of thought. With all this, 
a closer scrutiny shows that his modernity is only apparent and he really 
belongs to the supreficial rationalists of the eighteenth century. He begins 
by making a distinction between Plilosophy and Science in these terms: . 
“All definite knowledge—so I showd contend—belongs to science." But 
as it is.not easy to define what is definite, he would make himself more 
` precise by saying that all definite knowledge of things belongs to the sciences 
of observation, experiment and hypothesis. But is-this not taking a very 
-partidi view of philosophy that it has no basis in observation and experiment 
and that it is more or less a body of Sanciful speculation or mere moonshine 
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‘as sonie would call it? Then why has Mr. Russel written s0 much philosophy? 
His position is something like tiat of Locke and Hume, and he holds that 
_ it is the business of philosophical thought to shew that nothing can be known 
definitely in philosophy. A 

Philosophy, however, as we know it in India, has its basis and -draws 
its materials from spiritual experience which itself is constituted by observa- 

tion, experiment and hypothesis. “Tle Indian mind”, says Sri Aurobindo, 

“does not admit that the only possitle test of values or of reality is the 
scientific, the test of a scrutiny of physical Nature or the every-day normal ' 
facts of our psychology. What are the tests of these mere ordinary or 
objective values? Evidently experience, experimental analysis and syn- 
- thesis, reason and irituition,——for I believe the value of intuition is admitted 
now-a-days by modern philosophy end science. The - tests ` of the other 
‘orders of truths i are the same, experience. experimental analysis and syn- 
thesis, reason and intuition: only since these things are truths iof the soul _ 
. and- spirit, it must necessarily be a psychological and spiritual experience, 

a psychological and psycho-physical experimentation, analysis and syn- 
. thesis, a large intuition which boks into higher realms and realities and 
— possibilities of being, a reasor which admits something beyond itself, , 
looks upward to the suprara-ional, tries to give as far as may be an account -` 
of it to. the human intelligence. Yoga is itself nothing but a. ‘well-tested 
means of-opening up this greater realm of experience. » a Defence f - 
Indian Culture). 

By the definiteness of scisnti£c knewledge as distinguished. bos philo- 
sophy, people often mean that the former has absolute solidity and certainty,- 
while the latter has not. But what is the fact? Russel himself has often 
said that scientific truths are tertative, approximate and reformative. Ein- 
stein observes. in his book, Evolution of Physics: “We are conéerned with 

- the adventures in scientific thought which create an ever-changing picture - 

' of the universe.” And it is bound to be so, as science is professedly con- 

cerned. with phenomena, with appearences of things, and- cannot look into 
“the Reality behind. But philosophy, basing its conclusions on conceptions 

of Reality, gives knowledge which is more definite and gives a meaning to 
life and action. The true distirction between science and philosophy lies 
in this, that though both use reason as their instrument-of knowledge, and 
have all the defects as well as merits that are inberent in human reason, 
the former uses what Sri Aurobinde calls a mixed or dependent action 
of reason and the latter uses a pure or sovereign action. "Reason accepts 

à mixed action when it confines itsef to the circle of our sensible -expe- 

rience, admits its law as the final treth and concerns itself only with the 
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study of phenomenon, that is to say, with the appearances of things in their 
relations, processes and utilities. Th= rational action is incapable of know- 
ing what is, it only knows what appers to be, it has no plummet by which 
it can sound the depths of being, it.-an only survey the field of becoming. 
"Reason, on the other hand, asserts-its pure action, when accepting our 
sensible experiences as a starting-po-nt but refusing to be limited by them, 
it goes behind; judges, works in its on right and strives to arrive at general 
and unalterable. concepts which attzch themselves not to appearances of 
things but to that which stands behad their appearances.” Russel accepts 
only the: mixed action of reason as zhe only valid action and thus comes 
. under the category of philosophers k-own as the empiricists. In philosophy 
he accepts the general standpoint cf Locke as will be apparent from the 
following quotation. . 

*Tock's philosophy, as it appears in. the Boss: has throughout certain. 
merits and certain demerits. Both a=ke were useful: the demerits are such 
only from a theoretical standpoint. F> is always sensible, and always willing 
to sacrifice logic rather than become: »aradoxical...A characteristic of Locke 
which descended. from him to the whole Liberal movement, is lack of 
dogmatism. Some few certainties Ge takes over from his predecessors: 
our own existence, the existence oZ God, and the truth of mathematics. 
But whenever his doctrines differ fom those of his forerunners, they are - 
to the effect that truth is hard to ascertain, and that a rational man will 
hold his opinion with some measure of. doubt... Whenever he is expressing 
new ideas, and not merely repeating what is traditional, he thinks in terms 
of concrete detail rather than of large abstractions. His philosophy is 
piecemeal, like scientific work, not statuesque, and not all of a piece, like 
the great continental systems of the 17th century; Locke may be regarded 
as the founder of empiricism, whick is the doctrine that all our knowledge 
(with the poseiple exception of mathematics and logic) is derived from 
experience." 

In this way, confining themselves 10 only the Triat action of reason 
(that is, dependent on sense-experience), Locke and his followers could 
not reach the heights of philosophy, zut gave a view of the world satisfactory 

-to common sense. Russel as a pk-losopher. could not remain altogether 
satisfied with this. He had to admi: that we cannot go very far if we limit 
ourselves to sense experience and ccmmon sense: thus the law of causation 
or the uniformity of nature which is the basis of all definite scientific know- 
ledge is not given by sense.experiesce. Russel himself observes: “It must 
be granted that this is a serious departure from pure empiricism, and that 

_ those who are not empiricists may ask why, if one departure is, allowed 
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-others are to be forbidden.” He gives no answer to this question but sticks 
to the guns of empiricism, and in this respect goes beyond Locke. The 
Jatter admitted the existence of matter, soul and God, but the pure empi- 
ricism of Russel like that of Hume dozs not allow him to admit these things. 
He aims at reconstructing the worlc out of sense impressions and ideas. 
Like Hume he denies substance and his neutral monism regards both mind 
and material things as logical zonst-uctions of sense-data and sensibilia. 
He ends by declaring that he does mot believe that philosophy can either 
prove or disaprove the truths of religious dogmas, that the human intellect 
is unable to find conclusive answers to many questions of profound impor- ` 
tance to mankind and that the habit of careful veracity acquired in the 
practice of this philosophical method can be extended to the whole sphere - 
of human activity, producing, wherever it exists, a lessening of fanaticism 
with an increasifig capacity of sympathy and mutual understanding. 
That is how far the modernism, of Russel goes, but it has little more than 
a negative value; though it is-a corrective to: dogmatisms in religion and 
also in social theories like Fascism o> Marxism, it admittedly cannot give 
conclusive answers to many questions of profound importance to mankind. _ 
Russel’s book is not a history of philosophy in the ordinary sense, it does . 
not give us an account of the development of thought in the West as a whole, 
but.it seeks to find a philosophical foundation of the political view which 
Russel himself holds. But here he tas failed on account of the limited 
view of the function of reason on which his philosophy is based. As in 
philosophical outlook, he belorgs tc the eighteenth century, in politics 


/. he is a late nineteenth-century Radicel with an irrepressible aversion from” 


Marxism and all forms of totalitarianism. His own outlook is based upon 
a profound respect for the personality and rights of the human individual. 
.According to his general philosophy. a man is no more than a transient 
- collection of sense-data. Can one reesonably have for such a bundle of 
sense-data the respect which Russel as a political thinker wants us to secure 
for human personality.? Does not such a respect logically depend upon 
a very different metaphysical concepion of human nature? 
Russel is the spokesman of the view held by many of our foremost leaders 
that agnostic empiricism makes for Fumanity and tolerance. “But this is 
an unstable equilibrium which could in no case last for long and which 
assuredly has no future. Either it mast be consolidated into a dogmatic 
secularism such as Marx preached, or ir must lead to a revolt from ineffective _ 
and unsatisfying reason such as we have seen in the current of thought 
which is derived from Rousseau. If the genuine values which Russel upholds 
are to be preserved, men must understand clearly why. they should be 
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-humane and tolerant; they must arrive once again at the positive conception 
of man on which these values depend. and they must accept the intellectual 
and moral discipline which this corzeption of man entails." This view, 
expressed by a reviewer in The Times, London, shows that Russel is not 
8 true representative or interpreter oc modern thought, even in the West. 
It is held there that a right use of reason will lead us to more than Russel 
is able-to offer us. One illustration cf this we find in the second book in 
the list we have given above. 

In Democracy and Civilisation, Mr. Vaughan Jones upholds the view that 
civilization can survive only on the basis of democracy and democracy 
.only on the spiritual conception of man, The present European civilization 
which is known as modern civilizatior is largely the result of forces liberated 
at the Renaissance, and it is overshzdowed by the repudiation,. conscious 
or unconscious, of a supernatural œ religious basis for ethics, And the 
result is that today, as is-glaringly evid-nt, morality has reached an alarmingly 
` low ebb. But the future of civilizaticn depends upon the spiritual rejuve- 
nation of democracy. The author beiag a Christian understands spirituality 
in terms of the Christian religion, zs Berdyev and Toynbee have done. 
"The Christian understands. history in terms of his doctrine of man: “If 
man is to be fully understood in society he is to be thought of not only 
in terms of psychology, politics, bidogy, and social behaviour (as he is 
observed by scientists, mass observation, and statisticians,) but as a spiri- 
tual being. Man cannot be fully umlerstood apart from God; this truth 
is reinforced by the fact of the Incaraation. Man is made in the image of 
God, he hag fallen and has been reGeemed: he is made for fellowship; his 
ultimate significance is to be found mt in this world but in eternity: he is 
free; he is an end and not a means. These are the main elements in the 
Christian doctrine of man. What are the implications for politics? Prima- 
rily that human rights are universal and cannot be restricted to any one 
class, nation, or race. It is only in -elation to God, to the divine origin 
of man that rights aré inalienable. The ultimate defence of democracy is 
spiritual.” 

The Indian view of spirituality is presented in the third booki in our list, 
Religion and Society, where the autLor, S. Radhakrishnan, uses the word 
religion not in a narrow sectarian serse, but as meaning spirituality. After 
a penetrating criticism of the European heresies of nationalism, racialism 
and Marxism, lie pleads eloquently for the restoration of spirituality as 
the basis for a new world order. Tae distinction between the Christian 
view and the Indian view is essentiallz this that while the Christian regards 
man as made in the image of God, Indians regard man as essentially one, 
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with God, there being only one Reality without a second, of which every 
thing else is a form and a manifestetion. Another difference is that while 
-the Christian conception of immortal-ty is that of a. higher life to be attained 
after death above this mortal world, the Indian ideal is its realisation here 
and now, thaiva. Closely following Sri. Aurobindo, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
observes: “The world is not a mistake or an illusion to be cast aside by the 
‘soul, but a scene of spiritual evolution by which out of the material the | 
divine consciousness may be manifested.” As Sri Aurobindo ‘has shown 
‘in his great book, The LifeDivine, this is not a dogmatic theology, as Russel 
,would say, but is based on the highest reason...it is supported by the pure 
and sovereign action of reason which alone can give a completely satisfac- 
- tory account of thé world and of the place of man in it. l 
' But the European reader, though agreeing with the criticism of contem- 
` porary European society and apprecia-ing the high philosophy of the Hindus, 
finds it difficult to accept a solution based on Hindu values and practices. 
Thus an outspoken critic observes: “Hinduism may, as its champions ` 
hold, claim the credit of having prese-ved Indian Civilization intact through 
the revolutions of 5,000 years. but -he outside observer cannot. help con- 
‘trasting the lofty teaching of the Hindu sages with the gross realities of 
‘Hindu practice, and is at a loss to reccncile the high ethics of the Upanishads 


"à with the burning of widows, the ma-riage of immature children, the pros- 


_titution of the temple-girls, the scandal of untouchability, and the obscene 
rites of the Tantras.” Sir Sarvapalli replies that these are mere excrescences, 
‘poisonous outgrowths, and that the main trunk of Hinduism is sound and 
healthy. But unless the Hindus can show in actual life the results of spi- 
ritualisation, mere verbal replies will aot be convincing. Gandhiji's doctrine 
of non-violence raised great hopes throughout the world that Indian spiri- 
tuality might find some radical solution of the ills of the world. But Gandhiji 
himself had to declare the failure of his mission in this respect. We 
have had many preachers of the high ideals of Indian spirituality, what is 
needed now is the realisation of those ideals. in the outer life of man. Only 
then would India be able to claim the ae TEE of miankina, 


A. B. 
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EDITORIALS 


g 


_ PROCESS OF PURIFICATION 


‘are three well-marked stages in the procéss of the purification 

of nature and surrender to the Divine. When one has made up one's 
mind finally to take to the path of spiritual life and to turn one's back upon 
the life of ignorant nature, ane enters at the outset into a phase of divided 
consciousness and life. It is the stag- when one cries, “The spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak." One feels an .nner aspiration and devotion and even 
freedom and purity and a wider consciousness, but actually in the practical 
world, he follows the old nature, acs under the pressure of Ignorance and . 
the Ripus. You are a mundane mar with profane habits—and yet within, 
when aloof, you are in contact with the deeper and larger breath of the 
Spirit. The next stage is one of external control and of modification of 
behaviour. You have the inner corsciousness of the spirit grown strong 
. in you and you are no longer a helpless prey to the physical outbursts of 
inferior nature: a kind of brake has been put upon the outgoing passions. 
Still at this stage the surges of passn are there within, inside the wall of . 
control, as it were. The pressure aad demand of the Spirit^has brought 
about a deadlock in the ignorant mcvements of the outer nature, although 
the physico-vital and vital support behind has not been „wholly purified 
and continues in its old way, expressing itself in veiled and sublimated 
acts and in dreams and imaginatione The vital support even when it does — 
not express itself in grosser physical movements, even when it is self-con- 
tained, yet maintains its old taste fcr them. Finally, when this taste even 
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goes away (that is the suggestion in the beautiful and luminous phrase of the 
Gita, rasavarjam), then only one rises into the integral and unadulterated 
life of the Spirit. Till that final consummation happens, the period of 
interregnum is a great occasion for training and experience. It is of consi- 
derable interest also from the standpoint of occult knowledge. - 

There are two types—which mean two. stages—of control. You can 
control your nature by the force of your will, as one does a wicked horse 
by means of the toothed bit. But this control is precarious and the clearing 
or purification effected is cnly skin-deep. At the slightest weakening of the 
wil or a momentary lack of vigilance, you may find yourself in the very 
midst of a volcanic eruption of passions. Even otherwise, even if there 
happens no external outburst, the burden or pressure of the ignorant nature 
is always there and the struggle or-tension, although thrown into the back- 
ground, obstructs the nature, does not give it the free and spontaneous 
higher poise of the spirit. The other control comes from the inmost being, 
from the spiritual self itsel; it is automatic and it is occult in its action and 
therefore naturally. effective. When the Spirit, the Inner Control (Antar- 
yami) works, it happens that even if the desires are there, the occasions for 
. their satisfaction are withdrawn from you. As the Mother says, some people 

who are destined for the spiritual life lose all earthly props whenever they 
wish to lean upon them, they lose their endeared objects whenever they are 
eager to cherish them. At a certain stage of the growth of the inner conscious- 
ness, the demand of the soul makes it impossible for the vital (or physico- 
vital), so far as it is.unpurified and unprepared, to secure its objects: even 
if the lips yearn, the cup is taken away. The circumstances themselves yield 
to the pressure of the inner being and conspire, as it were, to withold and 
remove all dangerous contacts. The being has not to say, “Lead me not into 
temptation”, for the temptations by themselves slip away. That is the 
earlier poise of the interregnum we are describing; the next poise comes 
when the wish-impulses, the subjective vibrations also melt and disappear. 
Then there appear no such thing 2s temptations. Objects, events, circum- 
stances that might have acted in that role come and go, but the being remains 
indifferent and unruffled, because suffused with the delight of another 
contact. The detachment from the worldly is secure and absolute because 
the being has found its attachment to the Divine. That is the beginning 
of the integral spiritualisation of the nature. 


” 


THE SANCTITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
- The sanctity of the individual, the value of the human person is one 
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of the cardinal articles of faith of the modern consciousness; Only it has 
very many avatars. One such has been the characteristic mark. of the group 
-of philosophers (and mystics) who are nowadays making a great noise under 
the name of Existentialists. The individual personality exists, they say, 
and its nature is freedom. In other words, it chooses, as it likes, its course 
of life, at every step, and creates its destiny. This freedom, however, may 
lead man and will inevitably lead him, according to one section of the group, 
to the perception and realisation of God, an infinite in which the individual 
finite lives and moves and has his being; according to others, the same 
. may lead to a very different consummation, to Nothingness, the Great. 
Void, Nihil. All existence is bounded by something unknown and intangible 
which differs according to your luck or taste,—one would almost sey to your 
line of approach, put philosophically, according either to the positive pole or 
the negative, God or Nonzexistence. The second alternative seems to be an 
‘inevitable corollary of the particular conception of the individual that is 
entertained by some, viz., the individual existing only in relation to indivi- 
duals. Indeed the leader of the French school, Jean-Paul Sar-e—mnot a 
negligible playwright and novelist—séems to conceive the. individyal as 
nothing more than the image formed in other individuals with whom-he 
comes in contact. Existence literally means standing out or outside (ex 4-sistet), 
‘coming out of oneself. and living in other's consciousness—as one sees one’s 
‘exact image in another’s eye. It is not however the old-world mystic expe- 
rience of finding one's self in other selves. For here we have an exclusively 
level or horizontal view of the human personality. The personality is not seen 
in depth or height, but in line with the normal phenomenal formation. It 
looks as though, to save personality from the impersonal dissolution to 
which all monistic idealism Jeads, the present conception seeks to hinge 
all personalities upon each other so that they may stand by and confirm 
each other. But the actual result seems to have been not less calamitous. 
When we form and fashion each other, we are not building with anything 
more substantial than sand. Personalities: are thus mere eddies ir. the swirl 
‘of cosmic life, they rise up and die down, separate and melt into each other 
arid have no consistency and no reality in the end. The freedom too which 
‘is ascribed to such individuals, even when they feel it so, is only a sham 
and a make-believe. Within Nature nothing is free, all is mecharical law— 
Karma is supreme. The Sankhya posits indeed many Purushas, free, lodged 
in the midst of Prakriti, but there the Purusha is hardly an active agent, 
it is only an inactive, passive, almost impotent, witness. The Existentialist, 
on the contrary, seeks to make of the individual an active agent; he is not 
merely being, enibedded or merged in the original Dasein, mere existence, 
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too is a becoming God as the humaa being. The limitation of such a view, 
characteristically Germanic and intellectual, is evident. 


THE REVEALER AFD THE REVELATION " 

How the horizontal view limits and maims one's spiritual perception 
is further illustrated in the case of the famous Gloomy Dean. Dean Inge 
is a divine and as spiritual a persor- as one can hope to be in the modern 
world. He has however voluntarily clipped his wings and in the name of 
a surer rational knowledge and smer spirituality prefers a lower flight 
among known, familiar and nameatle ranges to a transcendent soaring in 
mystic regions beyond. He has made a somewhat trenchant distinction | 
between the Revelation and the Rewealer. He says we cam know God only 
by his qualities: what else he is, if anything, beside his qualities none can ~ 
define. In the words of the poet 


These are His works and Hs veils and His shadows; 
But where is He then? by what name is He known? 


According to the Dean the qualities themselves are God, the living God 
whom one can worship. The True, tae Good and the Beautiful—the Hellenic 
trinity he adores more than the Koly Trinity. “The God of religion is 
rather the revelation than the revealer. The source of revelation cannot 
be revealed: the ground of knowlelge cannot be known” (Mysticism in ` 
Religion by Dean Inge, p. 155). This, one might say, almost echoes the 
Upanishadic mantra, “How can one, know the knower.?" (Vifatáram are 
kena vijdniyat.) The Upanishad says indeed that he who thinks he knows 
does not certainly know, but he wao says he knows not is the one who 
knows; he knows who knows not, Le knows not who knows. This simply 
means that God, the supreme Reality, is apprehended in and through other 
channels than mind and reason. It i a commonplace of spiritual experience 
that the Spirit is directly, immeđately realisable, although its indirect 
approaches are walled in by a thous.nd appearances. A direct non-rational 
experience is not however somethmg vague, nebulous, inarticulate; it is 
even more concrete, precise and tang-ble than a sense experience or a rational 
idea. Not only so, a suprarational kaowledge can be grasped and presented 
by the intellect if it is purified and idumined. ‘A brain mind under the sway 
of the senses and the outgoing impulse is an obstacle: it disturbs and prevents 
the higher Light. But passive and t-ansparent it can be a faithful mirror, à 
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docile instrument and channel. That is why the Upanishad says in the first 
instance that the supreme Reality cannot be seized by the reason, but in 
another context, it declares that the mind, the intelligence too has to hold 
and realise the same. Normally 2 intelect acts as a lid, but it can also be a 
reflector or projector. 

One -knows the Revealer for one bed it. Knowledge by identity is 

the characteristic of spiritual knowledge. If one keeps oneself separate 
and seeks to apprehend the Divine as an object outside, the Divine escapes 
or is caught only by the trail it leaves, its echoes and shadows, its apparent 
qualities and attributes.’ But one with the Divine, the being realises 
.and possesses it ir full consciousness, the Revealer reveals himself as 
such (vrmute tanum swam) and not merely in or as his phenomenal 
formulations. 


EVOLUTION OR SPECIAL CREATION 


The point is still being debated and, it seemis, is still debatable whether 
evolution is truly the fact behind the origin of species or is it special creation. 
The latter, we know, was tbe old-world pre-Copernican theory advocated 
by theologians and religious minds. It was thoroughly discredited . and 
demolished by the new illumination that Science brought in with the nine- 
` teenth century. Till lately it was considered as a pure superstition and to 
be its advocate would be nothing tut blind bigotry. But evidently things 
in Nature are not so simple; what at one time is brushed aside as a meaning- 
less futility comes back later with a meaning and suggestiveness and truth 
of reality. We were once laughing at the corpuscular theory of light advo- - 
cated by the great Newton and putting on a patronising air at the frailty of 
an otherwise mighty intelligence. But the tables are now turned and we 
accept it as an undoubted fact when Flanck says today that a Eight ray consists 
also of particles (quanta) of light. Similarly if in some scientific quarter a 
doubt has arisen. as to the absolute and exclusive truth of the principle of | 
evolution and if the old conception of special creation is exhumed for 
fresh consideration, well, one should not be astonished at the turn over. 

- The most serious lacuna in the concept of evolution, at least in the Dar- 
winian form of it, is, as is well-krown, the missing link. The transition 
stage’ between one form of life and. another, between one species and its 
higher evolute is always absent, has left no trace of any kind and it is a matter 
of any man's guess. So the theory o? mutation, saltum, sudden change, has 
been advanced. But that only restates the fact, clinches the matter, but 
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does not explain it. If a sudden and thorough change is possible, if one: 
object can be transformed into something quite different and unpredictable, 

one can as well call it special creation. That would, some might say, be S . 
. the fact squarely. 

According to the Yogic or occult. view of things, however, the two con- 
ceptions that human mind sets against each other need not be and are not 
contradictory. Indeed both are true and both are factors working out the 
progress of life. Evolution is a movement upward, the urge of conscious- 
ness to grow and expand and rise to a higher and greater articulation: the . 
change follows a scale of degrees. But there comes a point in the progressive 
march when a change of degree means.a change of kind and the pheno- 
menon presents itself as a sudden, unforeseen mutation. This is due to 
the fact that there happens at the moment, in answer to a last call as it were 
from below, a descent of consciousness from the higher into the lower. 
All the grades of being or consciousness are always there in the cosmic 
infinity, only it is a matter of gradual manifestation in the physical world. 
The higher scales are kept in the background, the march of life starts from 
the lowest, the material rung. One by one they manifest or descend, for- 
mulate themselves in the lower as these grow and rise and get ready to 
receive the descent. The gap or missing link means the irruption of a new 
principle or mode of consciousness, the bursting of the cocoon, as it were, 
at the énd of the period of gestation in the previous mode. Thus we can 
say that in the beginning there was only Matter and Matter was being 
churned until a point of tension or saturation was reached when Life pre- 
cipitated and became embodied and evident in Matter. In the same way, 
out-of a concentrated incubation that Life underwent, it brought down 
Mind from the hidden mind-plane and the vegetable kingdom gave birth 
to the animal. Latterly when Intelligence and self-consciousness descended, 
it was Man that appeared on earth. 

Looked at from below, as the lower marches forward and upward, the | 
scene presents itself as Evolution, growth, Nature’s gradual unfolding of 
herself: looked at from above, as the higher seems poised and descends 
when the time and occasion are ready, creation appears as a series of special 
intervention. Both movements are facts of Nature and implement each other.. 
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SOUL OF SONG 


I HAVE been quiet a long while 
. ` To fil my singing smile 
With a magic beyond the lips of man. 
if And very quiet will I te 
After the burst of minstrelsy 
To find at the close 
. The light with which my tune began. 


s Glowing behinc 

The singer's mind, 

A mystery journeys forth ta meet 

Across the rapture of rhymic feet 
Its own unplumbed repose. 

Come, then, O listeners, wich a tranquil mood 
To feel far more than the loud heart knows; 

Or else the King who moves through the common word 
Shall never be heard l i 

And keep unseen the strange infinitude 
He bears above our mental woes, 
The purple of his drean divine. 
Look deep for his true royalty's sign: —— 

Haloed with hush he enters, corona'd with calm he goes! 


AMAL 
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TN the way of ahaituki bhakti, -verything can be made a means— 

poetry and music, for instance, become not merely poetry and music 
and not merely even an expression of Bhakti, but themselves a means of 
bringing the experience of love end Bhakti. Meditation itself becomes 
not an effort of mental concentraton; but a flow of love and adoration . 
and worship. 


* * * 


The very object of Yoga is a change of consciousness—it is by getting 
a new consciousness or by unveiling the hidden consciousness of the true | 
being within and progressively manifesting and perfecting it that one gets 
first the contact and then the union with the Divine. Ananda and Bhakti 
are -part of that deeper consciousness, and. it is only when one lives in. it 
and.grows in it that Ananda and Bhakti can be permanent. Till then, one 
-can only get experiences of Ananda and Bhakti, hut not the constant and 
permanent state. But the state of Bhakti and constantly growing surrender 
does not come to all at an early stage of the sadhana; many, most ‘indeed, 
have a long journey of purification and Tapasya.to go through before it 
opens, and experiences of this kinc,-at first rare and interspersed, after- 
wards frequent, are the landmarks of their progress. It depends on certain 
conditions, which have nothing to do with superior or inferior Yoga capa- 
City, but rather with a predisposition in the heart to ea as you say, to 
the Sun of the Divine Influence. 


* *- * 


Absence of love and fellow-feeling is not necessary for nearness to the 
Divine; on the contrary, a sense of closeness and oneness with others is a 
part of the divine consciousness into which the sadhak enters by nearness 
to the Divine and the feeling of oneness with the Divine. An entire rejection 
of all relations is indeed the final aira of the Mayavadin, and in the ascetic 
Yoga an entire loss of all relations of friendship and affection and attachment 
to the world and its living beings would be regarded as a promising sign - 
of advance towards liberation, moks4a; but even there, I think, a feeling 
of oneness and unattached HIMEN sympathy for all is at least a. penultimate 
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stage, like the compassion of the Buddhist, before the turning to Moksha 
or Nirvana. In this Yoga the feelinz of unity with others, love, universal 
joy and Ananda are an essential part of tbe liberation. and perfection which 
are the aim of the sadhana. 

On the other hand, human society, human friendship, love, affection, 
fellow-feeling are mostly and usually—not entirely or in all cases—founded 
on a vital basis and are ego-held at tkeir centre. It is because of the pleasure 
of being loved, the pleasure cf enlarging the ego by contact and penetration 
with another, the exhilaraticn of the vital interchange which feeds their 
personality that men usually love—and there are also other and still more 
selfish motives that mix with this essential movement. There are of course 
. higher spiritual, psychic, mental, vical elements that come in or can come 

in; but the whole thing is very mixed even at its best. This is the reason 
why at a certain stage with or w:thout apparent reason the world and life 
and human society and relations and philanthropy (which is as ego-ridden 
as the rest) begin to pall. There is sometimes an ostensible reason—a 
disappointment of the surface vital, the withdrawal of affection by others, 
the perception that those loved o> men generally are not what one thought 
them to be and a host of other cauzes; but often the cause is a secret dis- 
appointment of some part of tke inner being, not translated or not well 
translated into the mind, because it expected from these things something 
which they cannot give. It is the case with many who turn or are pushed 
to the spiritual life. For some it takes the form of a Vairagya which drives 
. them towards ascetic indifference and gives the urge towards Moksha. 
. For us, what we hold to be neceszary is that the mixture should disap- 
pear and that the consciousness should be established on a purer leyel 
(not only spiritual and psychic but a purer and higher mental, vital, phy- 
sical consciousness) in which there is not this mixture. There one would 
feel the true Ananda of oneness and love and sympathy and fellowship, 
spiritual and self-existent in its basis but expressing itself through the 
other parts of the nature. If that is to happen tbere must obviously be 
a change; the old form of these -ncvements must drop off and leave room. 
for a new and higher self to disclose its own way of expression and reali- 
sation of itself and of the Divire through these things—that is the i inner 
truth of the matter. 

I take it therefore that the condition you describe is a period of tran- 
sition and change, negative in its teginning, as these movements often are, 


. at first, so as to create a vacant space for the new positive to appear and 


live in it and fill it. But the vital, nct having a long continued or at all suffi-. 
cient or complete experience of wkat is to fill the vacancy, feels only the 
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loss and regrets it even while another part of the being, another part even 
of the vital, is ready to let go what is disappearing and does not yearn to 
keep it. If it were not for this movement of the vital (which in your case 
. has been very strong and large and avid of life) the disappearance of these © 
things would, at least after the first sense of void, bring only a feeling of 
peace, relief and a still expectation of greater things. What is. intended 
in the first place to fill the void was indicated in the peace and joy which 
came to you as the touch.of Shiva—naturally, this would not be all but 
a beginning, a basis for a new self, a new consciousness, an activity of a 
greater Nature; as I told you, it is a deep spiritual calm and, peace that 
is the only stable foundation for a lasting Bhakti and Ananda. In that new 
consciousness there would be a new basis for relations with others; for 
an ascetic dryness or isolated loneliness cannot be your spiritual destiny 
since it is not consonant with your Swabhava which is made for joy, large- 
ness, expansion, a comprehensive movement. of the life-force. Therefore 
do not be discouraged; wait upon the purifying movement of Shiva. 


+o * * 

Emotion is a good element iù Yoga; but emotional desire becomes easily 
a cause of perturbation and an obstacle. 

Tum your emotions towards the Divine, aspire for their purifications: 
they will then become a help on the way and no longer a cause of suffering. : 

‘Not to kill emotion, but to turn it towards the Divine is the right way 
of the Yoga. ^ 

But it must become pure, founded upon spiritual peace and j joy, capable 
of being transmuted into Ananda. Equality and calm in the mind and 
vital parts, an intense psychic emotion in the heart can perfectly go to- 
gether. 

Awake by your aspiration the psychic fire in the T that burns steadily 
towards the Divine—that is the one way to liberate and fulfil the emo-. 
tional .nature. 


SRI AUROBINDO 


A DEFENCE OF INDIAN CULTURE * 
s Ee * 9 


: T question whether Irdian culture has a sufficient power for the 

fortifying and ennobling of the normal human life, a pragmatic, non- 
ascetic, dynamic value, a power for expansion of life as well as a power for 
control of life, is one of central importance. For if, as certain critics pre- 
tend, it has nothing of this kind to g've us, then whatever its other cultural 
' greatness, it cannot live; it becomes a cis-Himalayan hot-house splendour 
which could flourish in a peninsufr seclusion, but must perish in the 
keen and arduous ait of the moderr struggle of life. No anti-vital culture 
can survive: a civilisation void of strong vital stimulus and motive, too 
intellectual or too ethereal must languish fot want of sap and blood. A 
culture to be permanently, wholly se-viceable to man, must give him some- 
thing more than some kind of transcendental uprush towards an exceeding 
of all life-values; it must do more than adorn with a great curiosity of know- 
ledge, of science, of philosophic enquiry or a rich light and blaze of art, 
architecture, poetry the long stability and orderly well-being of an old, 
ripe and humane society. All this Indian culture did in the past to a noble 
purpose. But it must satisfy too tae tests of a progressive Life-power. 
There must be some inspiration fo- the terrestrial endeavour of man, an 
object, a stimulus, a power and a will to live. Whether or not our end is 
silence and Nirvana, a spiritual cessation or the material death, that the 
world itself is a mighty labour of a Life-Spirit and man its crowri on earth 
or the hero of its endeavour is a thing that is inspiringly certain. A great . 
culture must see this truth in somz fullness and give it some conscious 
and ideal power of self-effectuation. To give a stable base to life is not 
enough, to adorn it not enough, t shoot up sublimely zo summits be- ' 
yond life not enough; the greatness and growth of man on earth must be 
its equal care. Imperfection and faiure will dog any missing of this great 
intermediate reality. 

Our critics will have it thet the whole body of Indian culture bears the 
stamp of just such a failure. The Western impression is that it is meta- 
physical and other-worldly system turned by a depressing sense of the 
unreality of life or an intoxication of the Infinite from the nobility, 


* A Rationalistic Critic on Indian Culture (Vol. V, Arya, 1919) 
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vitality and greatness of htimani effort and aspiration. Its philosophy may 
bé sublime in speculation, its religious spirit fervent, its ancient social 
system strong, symmetrical and stable, its literature, and its art good in 
their own way, but the salt of life, will, power, a living endeavour, is ab- 
sent. This new journalistic Apollo, our archer who is out to cleave the 
python coils of Indian barbarism, abounds in outcries in this sense. But, 
if that is so, evidently India can have done nothing great, contributed no 
invigorating power to human life, 5roduced no men of mighty will, no 
potent personality, no strong significant human lives, no vital human 
- figures in art and poetry. And that is what our devil's advocate tells us in 
graphic phrases. He tells us of a geaetal undervaluing in the religion and 
philosophy of life and endeavour, life conceived as a shoreless expanse 
in which generations rise and fall as helplessly and purposelessly as waves 
in mid-ocean, the individual life everywhere dwarfed and depreciated, 
one solitary great character, Gautama” Buddha, who “perhaps never exist- 
ed," the sole contribution to the wcrld's pantheon, and for the rest a pale 
featureless Asoka, the characters of crama and poetry lifeless exaggerations 
or. puppets of supernatural powers, an art empty of life and reality,—this 
is the whole dull, drab, effete, melancholy picture of Indian civilisation. 
No power of life in religion or in philosophy, no breath of life in ‘history, 
no colour of life in art and poetry, that it appears is the blank result of 
Indian culture. Whoever knows anything about the matter, has seen at 
first-hand the literature, followed the history, studied the civilisation, can 
see that this is a misrepresentation, a caricature, an absurdity and a falsity. 
But it is an extreme and violent way of putting an impression often given. 
. As before, we must see why different eyes see the same object in such dif- - 
ferent colours. We find again the same primary misunderstanding. India 
has lived and lived richly, splendidly, greatly, but with a different will 
in life from Europe. Her idea and her plan have been peculiar to her tem- 
perament; original and. unique, and therefore difficult to seize and easily 
open to hostile misrepresentation. 

Three powers we must seize in orcer to judge the life-value of a culture; 
the power of the conception: of life, the power of the forms, types, rhythms 
given to life, the inspiration, vigour. vital execution of the power in the ° 
actual lives of men and the life of th» community. The European concep- 
tion of life is one with which we in India are now very familiar, because 
our present thought and effort are filled and obscured with its presence 
or its shadow; we have been trying ta assimilate it, even to shape ourselves, 
—our political, our economical, outwerd self has been especially dominated, 
—jnto some imitation of its form and rhythm. The'European idea is the 
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conception of a Force marifesting itself in the material universe and a 
-Life in it of which man is almost the whole meaning,—in spite of the ré- 
-cent stress of Science on a mechanical Nature,—and in man an effort to 
arrive at some light, harmany cf understanding and ordering reason, effi- 
cent power, adorning. beauty, strong utility, economical well-being. The 
free power of the individual eg» and the organised will of the corporate 
- ego are the great forces which tkis life needs for its flowering; therefore the 
development of individual personality and organised efficient national 
individuality are of the first importance to the European ideal. They have 
sometimes run riot and much of the restless and often violent vividness of 
the historic stir and literary and artistic vivacity of Europe is due to their 
powerful colours. The enjoyment of life and force and egoistic passion 
and satisfaction is a constant mctive, a loud and insistent strain. But there 
is the other opposite effort to govern life by reason, science, ethics, art, 
a restraining and harmonising utility. At different times different powers 
‘have taken the lead. Christian réligiosity has come in and added new tones, 
modified some, deepened other tendencies. Each age and period has 
increased the wealth and helped the complexity and greatness of the 
-conception. At present the sense of the corporate being dominates, the idea: 
of a great intellectual and material progress, an ameliorated state of the 
political and social human beirg governed by science, intelligent utility, 
liberty, equality, organisation, efficiency, general well-being. The endea- 
vour has become too outward and mechanical, but some renewed power 
of a more humanistic idea is trying to beat its way in and man may perhaps 
before long refuse to be conquezed by his apparatus and tied on the wheel 
‘of his own triumphant machinery: we must not lay too much emphasis 
on what may be a passing phass. The broad permanent conception of life 
remains and it is in its own l:mits a great and invigorating conception. 

But the Indian conception of life starts from a deeper centre and moves 
on less external lines to a very different objective. The peculiarity of the 
Indian eye of thought is that it sees or searches everywhere for the Spirit, 
‘and the peculiarity of the Indiaa will in life is that it feels itself to be still 
unfulfilled, not in touch with perfection, not justified in any intermediate 
satisfaction so long as it has not found and does not live in the truth of the 
'Spirit. Its idea of the world, of Nature, of existence is not physical, but 
psychological and spiritual. Spirit, soul, Consciousness are not only greater 
than inconscient matter and force, but they precede and originate, and 
force and matter cannot exist without them. The Force that creates the 
world is a conscious will or an executive power of the Spirit; the material 
universe is only a form and movement of the Spirit. Man himself is not 
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a life and mind born of and eternally subject to physical Nature, but a 
spirit using life and body. It is an understanding faith in this conception 
of existence and the attempt to live it out and get from the materialised 
and into a spiritual consciousness which constitutes the much-talked of 
Indian spirituality. It is evidently very different from the European idea, 
different even from the form given by Europe to the Christian conception 
of life. But it does mot mean that Indian culture concedes no reality to 
life and follows no materia] or vital aims and satisfactions. Nor can it be 
contended that such a conception of existence can give no powerful and 
inspiring motive to the human effort of man. If matter, mind, life, reason, 
form are only powers of the spirit and valuable not for-their own sake, but 
because of the Spirit within them,—dtmartham, for the sake of the Self, 
. Says the Upanishad, and this is certainly the Indian attitude to these things, 
` —that does not depreciate them or deprive them of their value. On the 
contrary it enhances and increases a hundredfold their significance. Form 
and body become of an immense importance when they are felt to be ins- 
tinct with the life of the Spirit and a support for the rhythm of its workings. 

And human life was held by ancient Indian thought to be no vile and un- 
worthy existence, but the greatest thing known to us, desired even, the 
Purana bodly says, by the gods in heaven.. The deepening and raising of 
its richest or its most potent energies is the means by which the spirit pro- 
ceeds to its own self-discovery. Mind and reason heightening to their greatest 
lights and powers make embodied life capable of opening to all the greatest 
light and power of the individual, universal and transcendent being. These 
are no sterilising and depressing ideas; they exalt and divinise the life of man. 
- The dignity of human existence, given to it by the thought of the Ve- 
dantic and the classical ages of Indian culture, exceeded anything conceived 
by the noblest western idea of humanity. Man is a spirit veiled in the works 
of energy and moving to self-discovery. He is a soul growing in Nature 
to self, a divinity and eternal existence, a wave of the God-ocean, an in- 
extinguishable spark of the supreme Fire, identical even in reality with 
the ineffable Transcendence from which he came, greater even than’ the 
godheads he worships. The natural half-animal being which he chooses 
for a while to seem is not his whole or his real being. To find his real and 
. divine Self, to exceed his outward; apparent, natural self, is the greatness 
of which he alone of beings is capable. He has the spiritual capacity to 
pass to a supreme and extraordinary pitch of manhood, and that is the first 
aim which Indian culture proposes to him; to live no more in the first crude 
type of an undeveloped humanity, na yathà prakrto janah, but to become 
a perfected semi-divine man, But he can do more, become one with God, 
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one self with the Spirit of the universe, one with'a Self that transcends 
. thé universe. To be shut up in his ego is not his perfection; he can become 
one with others, with all beings, a universal soul, one with the supreme 
Unity: To aspire to that perfectior and transcendence through his 
mind, reason, thought and. rheir.illuminations, his heart and its unlimited 
power. of love and sympathy, his will, his ethical and dynamic being, his 
aesthetic sense of delight and beauty or through an absolute spiritual calm, 
.largeness and peacé, is the high ultimate sense of his humanity. This is 
that spiritual liberation and perfection of which Indian thought is so full 
and which appears to it, however high and arduous, yet in a way quite 
near, possible and normal to spiritual realisation, but of which the positivist 
Western mind finds it difficult to form a living and intelligible idea,—the 
` statüs of the siddha, bhágvata, mukta. In ancient Europe there was some 
approach made to it by the Stoics, Platonists, Pythogoreans; it has often 
been envisaged or pursued by a few rare souls; it is now percolating into 
the Western imagination, but more as yet by poetry and certain aspects 
of general thought dn by philosophy and religion. But the distinction 
of: Indian culture is to have seized on it, kept it a living and practicable 
thing, sounded all the ways to this spiritual way of perfect existence and 
made it the common highest aim and universal spiritual destiny of every 
humar being. 
7 The value of the Indiari conception of life must depend on the relations 
and gradations by which this perfection is connected with our normal 
living. Put over against the ‘latter without any connection, without any 
gradations leading up to it, it would either be a high unattainable ideal 
or the detached: remote passion of a few exceptional spirits, or discourage 
the springs of our natural life by the too great contrast between this spi- 
ritual being and natural being..Something of the kind has happened’ in 
later times and given some room for the current Western impression about 
the exaggerated asceticism and other-worldliness of Indian religion and - 
philosophy. But we must not be misled by the extremie over-emphasis of 
certain tendencies. To get to the real meaning of the Indian idea of life 
we must go back to its best times and look not at this or that school of philo- 
sophy or at some side of it, but at the totality of the ancient philosophical 
thinking, religion, literature, art, society. The Indian conception in its 
soundness made no such mistake; it did not imagine that this great thing 
ean or even ought to.be done by some violent, intolerent, immediate leap. 
Even the most extreme philosophies do-not go so far. Whether the work- 
ings of the Spirit in the universe are a reality or only a half-reality, 
self-descriptive Lila or illusory Maya, whether it be an action of the infinite- 
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` Energy, Shakti or a figment of. some secondary paradoxical consciousness 
in the Eternal, Maya, life as an immediate reality is nowhere denied by any 
school of Indian thinking. Indian thought recognised that. the normal 
life of man has to be passed through conscientiously, developed with know- 
ledge, its forms perused, interpreted, fathomed, its values worked out, 
possessed and lived, its enjoyments taken on their own level, before we . 
can go on to self-existence Or a supra-existence. The spiritual perfection: - 
which opens before man is the crown of a long, patient, millennial out- 
flowering of the spirit in life and nature. This belief in a gradual spiritual 
progress and evolution is the secret of the almost universal Indian accept- ] 
ance of the truth of reincarnation. By millions of lives in inferior forms 
the secret soul in the universe, conscious even in the inconscient, cetano 
acetanesu, has arrived at humanity: by hundreds, thousands, perhaps 
millions of lives man grows into. his divine self-existence. Every life is a 
step which he can take backward or forward; by his action, his will in life, 
by the thought and knowledge that governs it, he determines what he is 
yet to-be, yathà karma yátha frutam.: 

This conception of a spiritual evolution with a final spiritual seed 
or transcendence of which human life is the means and an often repeated 


` opportunity, is the pivot of the Indian conception of existnece. It gives 


to our life a figure of ascent, in spirals or circles, which has to be filled in 
with knowledge and action and experience. There ‘is room within it for 
-all human aims, activities and aspirations; there is place in the ascent for ` 
` all types of human character and nature. The spirit in the world assumes 
hundreds of forms, follows many tendencies, gives many shapes to his play - 
or Ald, and all are part of the mass of necessary experience; each has its 
justification, its law, its reason of being, its utility. The claim of sense satis-. 
faction is not ignored, nor the soul’s need of labour and heroic action, 
nor the hundred forms of the pursuit of knowledge, nor the play of the. 
emotions or the demand of the aesthetic faculties. Indian culture did not 
deface. nor impoverish’ the richness of the grand frame of human life or - 
depress or mutilate the activities of our nature. On the contrary, it gave 
them, subject to certain principles of harmony and government, their 
full, often their extreme value; it bade man fathom on his way all expe- 
rience, fill in life opulently with colour and beauty and enjoyment and give 
to his character and action a large rein and heroic proportions. This side 
of the Indian idea is stamped in strong relief ovet the epic and the classical 
literature, and to have read the Ramayana, Mahabharata, ‘the: dramas, 
the literary epics, the romances, the lyric and the great abundance of gnomic ` 
poetry, to say nothing of the massive remains of other cultural work and . 
2 ; : ; 
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social and political system and speculation without perceiving this breadth, 
wealth and greatness, one must have read without eyes to see or without a - 
mind to understand. But waile the generous office of culture is to enrich, 
. enlarge and encourage human life, it must also find in it a clue, give it a 
guiding law and subject it to some spiritual, moral and rational govern- 
ment. The greatness of the ancient Indian civilisation consists in the power 
with which it did this work and tke-high and profound widsom and skill 
. with which, while basing society, crdering the individual life, encouraging 
and guiding human nature and prcpensity, it turned them all towards the 
.. realisation of its master idea and never allowed the mind it was training to 
lose sight of the use of life as a passage to the Infinite and a discipline for 
spiritual perfection. _ 
Two main truths are always kep- in sight by the Indian mind whether 
in the government of life or in tke discipline of spirituality. First, our 
being in its growth has stages through which it must pass. Then again, 
life is complex, the nature of man is complex, and in each life man has to 
figure a certain sum of its complexity. The initial movement of life is that 
.form of it which develops tke powers of the ego in man; kama, artha, self- 
interest and desire are the original human motives. Indian culture gave 
„a large recognition to this primary turn of our nature. These powers have 
.. to be accepted; the ego-life must bz lived and the forces it evolves in the 
-human being brought to fullness. But to get its full results and inspire it 
-eventually to go beyond itself, it must be kept from making any too un- 
.bridled claim or heading furiously towards its satisfaction. There must be 
no internal or external anarchy. A lize governed in any absolute or excessive 
degree by self-will, by passion, sense-attraction, self-interest, desire cannot 
.be the whole natural rule of a human or a humane existence. The tempting 
imagination that it can, with which the western mind has played in lean- 
ings or outbursts of what has been called Paganism,—not at all justly, 
for the Greek or Pagan intelligence had a noble thought for self-rule, law 
and harmony,—is alien to the Incian mentality. It perceived very well 
the possibility of a materialistic life and its attraction worked on certain 
minds and gave birth to the Charveka philosophy; but this could not take 
hold or stay. Even it allowed to it when lived on a grand scale a certain 
‘perverse greatness, but-a cclossal egoism.was regarded as the nature of 
the Asura and Rakshasa, the Titanic, gigantic or demoniac type of spirit, 
‘not the proper life for man. Another power claims man, overtopping desire 
and self-interest and self-will, the power of the Dharma. 
The Dharma, religious law of action, is not as in the Western idea, only a . 
religious creed and cult inspiring an 2thical and social rule, but the complete - 
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rule of our life, the harmony of the whole tendency of man to find a right 
and just law of his living. Everything has its Dharma, its law of life imposed 
on it by its nature, but the Dharma for man is a conscious imposition of a 
rule of ideal living on all his members. This Dharma develops, evolves, 
has stages, gradations of spiritual and ethical ascension. All men cannot 
follow in all things one common and invariable rüle of action. Nature, 
the position, the work, aim and bent, the call of life, the call of the spirit 
within, the degree and turn of development, the Adhikara or capacity differ ' 
too much in different men; life is too complex to admit of such an ideal 
simplicity. Man lives in society and by society, and every society has its 
own general Dharma, its law of right stability and right functioning, and into 
this law the individual life must be fitted; but the individual’s part in society, 
his own nature, the needs of his capacity and temperament all vary, and 
` the social law on its side must make room for this variety. The man of 
knowledge, the man of power, the productive and acquisitive man, the priest, 
scholar, poet, artist, ruler, fighter, trader, tiller of the soil, craftsman, labour- 
‘er, servant cannot all have the same training, be shaped in the same pattern, 
follow the same way of living or be all put under the same tables of the law. 
Each has his type of nature and there must be a rule for the perfection of 
that type, or each his function and there must be a canon and ideal of the 
function. The main necessity is that, that there must be in all things some 
wise and understanding canon and ideal; a lawless impulse of desire and 
interest and propensity cannot be allowed; even in the frankest following 
of desire and interest and propensity there must be a rule,a guidance,an ethic 
and science arising from and answering to some truth of the thing sought, 
a restraint, an order, a standard of perfection. The rule and training and 
result differ with the type of the man and the type of the function. The 
idea of the Indian social system was a harmony of this complexity of artha, 
kama and dharma. 

At the same time there is a universal embracing Dharma, but this is a 
law of perfection of the human soul; it is a growth of the developing mind 
and spirit of man into the power and force of certain universally ideal quali- 
ties which make up in their harmony the highest type of manhood. This 
was the ideal of the best, the good or noble man, the self-perfecting indi- 
vidual, arya, fresfha, sajjana, sadhu. The ideal was, if preponderatingly, 
by no means purely an ethical conception, but also intellectual, social, 
sympathetic, religious, the flowering of the whole ideal nature of man. 
The most various qualities met in the best, the good and noble man. Bene- 
volence, beneficence, love, compassion, altruism, patience, kindliness, 
long-suffering, liberality; courage, „heroism, energy, loyalty, continence, 
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truth, honour, justice, faith, obedience and reverence where thése were 
due, but power to govern and direc:, a fine modesty and yet a certain strong 
independence and noble pride; wisdom, intelligence, love of learning, 
knowledge of all the best thought, an openness to poetry, art and beauty, 
an educated capacity and skill in works; a strong religious sense, piety, the 
spiritual turn, in social relations a strict observance of all the dharma, as 
father, son, husband, brother, kinsman, friend, ruler or subject, master 


"or servant, priest or warrior or worker, king or sage, member of clan or caste; . 


this is the total ideal of the Arya, the man of noble nature and upbringing, 
which disengages itself and indeed is clearly portrayed in the written records 
of ancient India during two millerniums. An ideal and rational, a spirit- 
- "wise and worldly-wise, a deeply relizious, nobly ethical, a firmly yet flexibly 
intellectual, a scientific and aesthetic, a patient and tolerant, but an arduously ` 
self-disciplining culture with a strcng eugenistic element was the base of 
Indian civilisation. ; 

But ‘all this was only foundation and preparation for that highest thing 
by whose presence human life is exalted beyond itself into something spi- 
ritual and divine. As Indian culture raised the crude human life of desire, 
self-interest and satisfied propensity beyond its first intention to a noble 
self-exceeding and shapeliness by infusing into it the order and high aims 
of the Dharma, so it raised the nobler life of the self-perfecting human being 


` + beyond its own intention to a.mightier self-exceeding and freedom by in- - 


fusing into it the great aim of libecation, mukti, moksha. The law and its 
observance is neither the beginning nor the end of man; for beyond the 
law he climbs to a great spiritual freedom. Not a noble but ever death- - 
bound manhood, but immortality, freedom, divinity are the highest height 
' of man’s perfection. Indian culture held always this highest aim constantly 
- before the eye and insistently inspired with its prospect and light the whole 
conception of existence, ennobled with its aim the whole life of the indi- 
vidual and cast into a scale of ascension to it the whole ordering of society. 
The well-governed system of the individual and communal existence, which 
‘is always in the first instance a natural functioning, a pursuit of interest, 
a satisfaction of desire and human need, a combination of knowledge and 
labour with these ends, but must be controlled and uplifted by the ideals 
of the Dharma, was founded on ar education which, while it fitted man 
for his role in life, while it stamped on his mind a generous ideal of an 
accomplished humanity, gave him a: the same time the theory of the high- 
est liberating knowledge and familierised him with the conditions of a spi- 
ritual existence. The symbols of his religion were filled with suggestions 
which led towards it; at every step he was reminded of lives behind and in 
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front and worlds beyond the material existence, of the Spirit who is greater 
than the life he informs, of the final goal, of the high immortal freedom. 
He was not allowed to forget that he had a highest self and that always he 
was living, moving and had his being in God, in the Spirit, he knew that 
there were systems and disciplines provided by which the great liberating 
truth could be realised and to which he could turn and follow them accor- 
ding to his Adhikara, the claim of his nature and his capacity, he saw around 
him and revered the practicants and the mighty masters of these disciplines. 
They were-the teachers of youth, the summits of his society, the great 
lights of his culture, the inspirers and fountain-heads of his civilisation. 
Spiritual freedom and perfection were not figured as a high and far-off 
ideal, but presented as the common human necessity, a thing for all to 
grow into, made possible to all on the. basis of life and the Dharma, and 
the spiritual idea governed, enlightened and gathered towards itself all 
the other life-motives of a great civilised community. - 


` (To be Continued) | 
SRI AUROBINDO 


Let faithfulness to the Divine be your Tapasya. Then 
there will begin to come a realisation of the true senna al 
friendship with the Divine. 


+ t + 


The generosity of your absoluite self-giving will bring to 
you the revelation of the generosity of the Divine's Love. 


* k. * 


Reach through aspiration the "intuitive mind; then you 
will know what is meant by transformation. 


x * * 


SRI AUROBINDO: HIS TEACHING 
E from an address delivered at Surat, May 1947) 


I AM Vendi before you after a lapse of 23 years and, according toa 
well-known law of science, faculties and powers that are out of use 

become atrophied. So you should not be surprised if you find me incapable of 
giving a speech before you. The second reason for my inability to speak is 
‘a kind of conviction that has grown in me that no great or solid work can. 
be done by speeches and lectures. Kt is quite different in the case of pro- 
grammes of political and social reconstructions where many persons have 
to meet and come to an accepted solution after the pros and cons of the pro- 
gramme have been thrashed out n public and people are allowed to form 
their judgments freely. As the programme and the problem primarily 
` concern the collectivity, it is proper that collectivity must help in the 
deliberations and the decisions, but with regard to matters spiritual and 
religious the real work is not a subject of lectures or discussions. Sprituality 
concerns our inner life and it must become a moulder of man's action, if 
it is a living and true spirituality. But as you have showered a rain of irresis- 
tible affection after the lapse of so many years I feel that I should say a few 
words to recipracate your feelings. 

My friend here told you just now -hat I am interested in arts. It is true. 
I am interested in arts becaus2 in the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo life has a place. 
I am interested in arts because o? my interest in life. I feel that the time 
has come when our people should learn to give up the false identification 
of spirituality with the poverty of Hfe. To regard the one-as an indispensable 
sign of the other is the current error of our people. Renunciation for the 
sake of. renunciation, dryness, pever-y or the tendency to get rid of things 
are not indispensable characteristics of spirituality. A spirituality that can- 
not make life full, rich, wide and noble, how is it going to reconstruct and 
reconstitute society or the nation? In true spiritual life external renunciation 
can have only a secondary place. The real renunciation is the inner renuncia- 
tion of desires and the ego. Life gains its fullest sense and significance when 
it is surrendered to the Divine and is accepted as the field of manifesting 
the Divine. 

You refer to my little services rendered to the public long ago, but I 
feel that the whole of your consideration for me is hardly.due to that cause. | 
Much of your regard and feeling is directed to the great Spiritual Light 
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whom it is my privilege to follow,—1 mean it is directed towards the great 
. personality of Sri Aurobindo—my Master. 

Mankind at present is passing th-ough a critical period. Every country 
has got scores of problems whose solution defies the powers of its. best 
leaders. The common man seéms to live surrounded by difficulties of all 
kinds. In India the nation is passing through many acute economic diffi- 
culties, difficulties of producing the necessities of life and the greater diffi- 
culty of distributing them. The difficulty of how and where to get rice, 
where to get sugar and why the cloth rationed out is so little, etc., are the 
unending questions which constantly occupy the mind of an ordinary man; 


I believe the ordinary man wants to know what Sri Aurobindo's philosophy ' 


and Sri Aurobindo’s yoga can do in bringing’ about the solution of these 
problems. Apart from the difficulty of establishing international peace 
on a solid foundation, the ordinary man is interested in knowing how far 
spirituality can help him in solving his-many problems. 

And it is not the ordinary man only who asks these questions. Men of 
intelligence and even leaders feel the great importance of the pressing prob- 
lems of the moment. All of us believe and feel that if we can solve a parti- 
cular pressing problem of the day, w2 would then have time enough to look 
to the solution of more fundamental problems of the being. The consti- 
tution of man’s nature is such that we do not see the error in that line of 
: thinking. In solving immediate problems of the present, other more compli- 

‘cated problems are bound to arise. Take the case of the freedom of our 
` nation. We were all thinking that with the achievement of freedom, all the 
problems of our nation would be actomatically solved or at least would be 
on their way to solution. In fact, we had thought that our national life 
would run fast like a motor car on a tarred road as soon as freedom would 
be attained. Freedom has actually come but unfortunately the road in front 
of our people is riot at all clear. Unexpected obstacles have cropped up and 
new difficulties are arising everydav, and it is bard to say whether there 
is a road or a forest to cross. 

Sri Aurobindo has striven to solve the fundamental problems of kisa 
life and it has been seen by him that it is not by seeking the solution of 
temporary problems but solving tke fundamental problems of the being 
that can lead to the correct solutior. of man’s problems. But the difficulty 
is that fundamental problems—probkems which go to the root of the being— 
do not interest the majority of mankind. As to those who do not seek such a 
solution it is not. possible to force it upon them. The solution which 
Sri Aurobindo indicates is a simple one in comparison with the complex 
results: it attains, but I should make. it clear that its execution is not easy. 
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The question is how to attain the solution of the ‘fundamental questions 


of human life. We want to know how and by what means Sri Aurobindo. 
finds out and invites us to find out their solutions. Generally man is accus- 

tomed to employ his intelligence—in short his mind—for solving all his 
problems. Uptil now man has em>lcyed his intellect for solving his political, 


social, economical and other problems. The first thing that Sri Aurobindo ` 


tells is that the intellect alone would not be able to give us final solutions of 

these questions. Our culture has “rom times immemorial accepted the 

principle that true knowledge is not attained by the use of the intellect, but 

by going beyond it—by transcending the limits of the human intellect,— 
oad ara freaks aren MNT ae 


Sri Aurobindo applies this great truth of our culture to all our problems, 


As intellect has not succeeded in ziving.us a radical solution of even one of. 


our complex problems, it follows that if there is an instrument of knowledge 

higher than the intellect then we might be able to get. same solution by 

awakening that new instrumenta-ion in ourselves. ; 

_ But the ordinary human being 3ardly asks such fundamental questions— ~ 
in fact, they hardly even occur to him. Today the culture that was regarded 
as the most powerful in the world, I mean the Western culture, is almost 
on the verge of committing suicide. There has been a great land-slide in the 

_inner and outer aspects of humar. psychology and even in the structure of | 


human life itself. For the bare necessities of life, food, clothing and housing, — - 


a great portion of mankind all over tke world has been suffering enormously. 
Even here in India a great many cifficulties have cropped up. All the values 
of life, inner as well as outer, of religion, of society, of morality, have 
been completely shaken. So the mind of man today is primarily preoccupied 
with procuring-food and other primary necessities of life, but even there 
he finds many difficulties and he goes on doubting whether there could 
really be any purpose in ‘such a life, I have met some friends who have asked 
me why a world full of such difficulties and distractions should jcontinue to 
exist at all. Why not, they say, dest-oy the world with a few atom bombs 
and solve the problem once for all. 

* . * i * 


I am grateful to you for the aac you «have extended to me. but 
as I told you already, I feel that much of your enthusiasm and faith is 
iuected towards Sri Aurobindo y Great Master, It shows that all 


c 
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of you instinctively feel that Sri Aurobindo holds the Key to the solution 
of all the problems of our life, that he has a power that can save us and 
raise. I am with you in that great faith, for I know that his divine attainment 
contains in it untold and unimaginable riches far exceeding any demand that 
one can make upon it. That Sri Aurobindo’s life in India was connected 
with Gujarat for many years is to me a great fortune of our province, and it 
is not surprising that Gujarat should be better able to receive his message 
and understand him than other provinces. Many leaders of our province today 
were once students of Sri Aurobindo, when he was professor at Baroda: 
K. M, Munshi, C. B. Purani, C. J. Sutaria, Dadubhai are some of those who 
were his students. Thus Gujarat may claim him ds its own, for, his stay in 
Gujarat was much loriger than his stay in his own province of Bengal. 

Today we fcel that political freedom is, and should be, a very important 
part of our national life. I readily agree with you; but I want to draw your 
attention to the fact that in the comity of nations it is not freedom but cul- 
tural individuality of each nation that makes possible its characteristic 
contribution to human ‘civilization Freedom is, in fact, the condition : 
in which each nation is able to manifest unhampered its inmost soul. It is 
' in the condition of political freedom that national genius is able to express 
itself spontaneously without any obstruction. National freedom is the 
. condition in which nations of the world can, with the greatest advantage, 
interchange the forms and elements of their individual cultural life to their’ 
mutual advantage. I admit that there are nations whose contribution has 
been great and remarkable in the field of political constitution. They have 
experimented with various forms of political government and have evolved 
systems which can be of great service to other nations. 

But let us find out the special character of our own culture. What i is the 
contribution that our nation can make to the culture of humanity ? There 
are signs that mankind is being drawn towards a unity, and the walls of 
separation between nations are fast crumbling. This is a sign of progress. 
So some of us might feel that it is not necessary to think in terms of our 
national life and culture today, but let us remember that human unity 
is yet in the making. It is not yet an accomplished fact. Each nation has in . 
the course of its history developed a culture of its own. Our nation also has 
evolved such a culture, a spiritual culture—with a distinct way of looking 
at life. Spirituality is the keynote of our culture and it pervades our life 
from the largest field to the smallest, and though it is not in its full vigour, 
its effect is not absent from our life: What we have to decide is whether 
we want to put aside this precious heritage for ever and allow it to sink 
into oblivion or whether it is worthwhile to have a look at it, to preserve 
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what is precious in it and to rebuilc on it a greater and more synthetic 
culture. 
F There are people who consider themselves modernists—some who 
l call themselves even ultra-modern—here are besides many “isms” abroad. 
But one thing can be said in spite of all modernisms that the very constitu- 
` tion of human nature is such that the fundamental questions of being will 
always rise in some form or other, at some time or other, and that it would 
not be possible to shut the human mind to them. It is at that time that- 
we would find spirituality useful. Some people believe that the spirituality 
of India is a matter of the past, but “ortunately that belief is not borne out ` 
by facts. Right from the times of the Vedas passing through the periods: 
‘of the Upanishads, the Gita, tke Puraras and the Middle Ages. there has been 
å long and unbroken line of seekers, saints, and sadhakas,—many spiritual 
personalities—that have kept burning the flame. So our spirituality is not 
something strange and miraculous, a3 interesting but dead specimen to be 
put in a museum. Even today there are quite a good number of opis in 
India. - 

It is necessary for me to give a word of caution here. There is a class 
of people who accept that spiritua ity is our, special characteristic. But ` 
they also maintain that whatever was possible to be done in that field has 
already been done. The ancient Rishis have done everything and there 
remains nothing that we have to do. There is some truth in it, but a lot 
of untruth also. Sprituality is founded on knowledge. Knowledge is not: 
rational equipment or accumulation of information. Real knowledge ‘is — 
knowledge by identity. Knowledge means the identity of consciousness: 
with the object of knowledge=in he highest sense—with the ultimate 
Reality. From this point of view, tc attain higher and higher conditions 
of consciousness, to establish unity with them, is also a sign of knowledge. 
Thus when we look at the evolution of true knowledge, the Vedas, Upani-.. 
shads and the Gita give us a solid foundation of our spiritual culture, but . 
we know that we cannot remain always on the foundations. We have to 
build upon these foundations and trirg into being 4 solid, great and beautiful 
structure. 

We have got a solid foundation cf spiritual knowledge and our people 
got the assurance of the living power of our culture when Ramkrishna 
Paramahansa was born towards the middle of the last century. It was: 
then.our people saw that an unlettered villager with his spiritual attainment 
can be far superior to those who. kave mere intellectual training. 
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When I was asked by some of our friends to speak about Sri Aurobindo, 
. the modern spiritual leader, I was in a great fix. It is not easy to put the ` 
many-sided rays of the sun adequately before you. The task is as difficult 
as that of a man who is brought face to face with the snow-covered peaks of 
the Himalayas and is asked to describe it. There in the unfathomable peace 
rises Kailas, the abode of the Great Shiva, which defies description. But 
there is so much else there also which is indescribable. There is, for ins- 
tance, the ineffable beauty of the constant play of colours produced by the. 
brilliant rays of the sun pouring upon the fields of snow, a constantly chang- « 
ing world of colour more magical than the play of the colours of the rainbow. 
There is besides a tremendous and irresistible power there on those heights; 
there are unfathomable valleys of snow and wide range of mountain tops 
covered with snow. There we see the origin of many rivers, rare medicinal 
plants, thick forests rising tier upon tier, holy streams and crystal-clear 
lakes,—so much is there that it defies description. 

How could I speak to. you, even if I were.to make the effort, about. 
his great contribution to human knowledge? It would take years if I were 
to speak about the new interpretation of the Vedas which he has given. 
The Vedas appear in quite a different light when seen through his inter- 
pretation. The commentaries of the Upanishads which he has given would 
require longer time than a single lecture. He has written a series of Essays 
on the Gita which is unique and unsurpassed. His “A Defence of Indian 
Culture" is a series of brilliant and profound essays containing the principles. 
and foundations of Indian culture where the systems of Indian polity, 
society, religion and arts stand clearly revealed in their true character to our. 
minds. He has. given us a unique view-point of poetic criticism in a series of 
essays entitled “The Future Poetry”, which throws quite a new light on the 
field of literary criticism. ““The Synthesis of Yoga" is his well-known work 
almost on a par with his great masterpiece “ The Life Divine,” containing 
the integration of various psychological systems of inner discipline. Each 
field that he has touched he has enriched by his unique contribution. He 
has arrived at a grand synthesis of human culture which promises to become: 
the leading note of coming generations. He clearly envisaged the lines 
of social evolution in his book “Psychology of Social Development” and - 
he envisaged the unity of mankind in “The Ideal of Human Unity." To 
each field of life he has contributed thought-provoking and epoch-making 
works. It is not easy to master this vast literature and I do not feel equal 
to the task of giving you a complete picture of such a versatile personality- 
` and genius in the course of a single lecture. I should be very happy indeed 
if I could convey to you one ray of his multiple and many-sided light. 
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Yet I also know that you will all be disappointed if I do not. tell you 
anything about Sri Aurobindo after, such a long stay at Pondicherry. I will 
just try to give you an outline of*his vision; but before we begin we have 
` to take a certain standpoint. Today we depend upon the intellect 
for the solution of the many problem3 which have afflicted mankind. There 
are many . intellectual leaders of mankind like George Bernard .Shaw, 
Bertrand Russel and Einstein. They have a keen, comprehensive and subtle 
intellect and it has power to apply -tself to the solution of all thé human 
eproblems of life, and yet; either as an instrument of knowledge or as. an 
instrument that solves the many problems of life, it must be granted that 
Plato, Socrates and Aristotle have rot been surpassed by the intellectual 
leaders of today. So during nearly 2500 years man's intellect has not been. 
able to'show a remarkable progress or development. It is certainly true 
that the mind of man has worked differently in the different fields of human 
life, but no permanent results have seen achieved. The greatest contribu- 
tion of the human intellect to the culture. and progress of man is that it 
has given him a very great control over his surroundings and over nature. 
But when he tries to solve the more fundamental, difficult and complicated 
problems of life, then the human mind creates new ones while it tries to 
solve one. Machinery has come and seems to solve the problem of produc- 
tion but it has also brought into being the problem of capital and labour and 
many others, Man has created political and social institutions none of which ` 
is able to satisfy him, for none is perfect. Today democracy is in vogue 
and some people think it to be a per-ect and ideal form of constitution and 
yet wherever there is democracy we Co not find the Golden Age. The reason 
is that the intellect of man which has found out these solutions is itself 
imperfect. An imperfect instrument cannot produce perfect results. Even . 
the still small voice.rising in the conscience is not always an infallible guide. 
The question then will arise as to how to attain the truth, It has been 
accepted in our culture for thousands of years that the home of Truth is 
beyond the senses and the mind or intellect. It is on a level of conscious- 
ness which is beyond mind. The whole vision of Sri Aurobindo js based 
- upon the experience of this spiritual status beyond mind. -Truth dwells 
uncovered above the level of the iatellect. 

But there are people who consider egnosticism and the questioning attitude 
as the highest condition of man. They would say, “ All the story about the 
truth beyond the intellect is moonshine. It is difficult to say whether there 
can be truth beyond the mind.” Our difficulty here becomes twofold. On.one 
side is this doubting human intellect and on the other there are some spiri- 

‘tualists who maintain that the state of, consciousness beyond mind or 
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intellect is the highest goal of human life and once the human consciousness 
rises beyond the mind, it does not come back. Both these are partial and 
one-sided, and therefore at their best are only half-truths. The fear or 
the belief that supra-physical or supra-intellectual reality is only an illusion 
is not true—and may itself be a saperstition of the mind— because from 
the very beginning of human history there have always been witnesses 
to the experience of the Reality anc even today though people with spiri- 
tual experience are rare, still fortumately they are not altogether absent. 
One can accept that the path of spirituality is not easy, but that does 
not mean that it is.illusory or impossible. Many things are difficult in the 
beginning but afterwards become easy by practice. On the other hand, the 
assertion that man does not return after attaining the state of higher con- 
sciousness is not altogether true. The ideal of withdrawing away from life 
into the supreme Reality seems to have got currency in our country after | 
the 9th century and, is seen steadily zrowing upto the 16th or 17th century. 
But even during the same period we had'the Vaishnava religion, the Tantras 
and Kashmir school of Shaivism, all of which accept life as a term of mani- 
festation of the spirit. They believe that the higher Divine Perfection, the 
Supreme Truth that is beyond ‘mind.should manifest itself here on this earth. 

Some people will ask you that the Truth above mind, the Reality that 
is all knowledge, all consciousness, and self-existent delight is so different 
from the ignorant, suffering, blind and mortal humanity that there seems 
little chance of any meeting or harmony between the two. It is Sri Auro- . 
bindo's vision that teaches us that the belief about their incompatibility 
and disharmony is not true. If perfection and divinity and the life on the 
earth are far from each other, if they are contrary to each other, then it 
becomes all the more our duty to bring them .into a harmony, to make 
life fit for the Divinity and to make it divine. Sri Aurobindo calls us to 
attain the Divinity, to transform the nature and make life divine. It is 
not an inevitable consequence that those who ascend to the Reality beyond 
mind would not return or cannot return to life. Sri Aurobindo tells us 
that the highest fulfilment of attaining the instrument of knowledge above 
intellect is not in remaining on the. levels of consciousness beyond mind 
but in bringing about a descent of-that consciousness on this earth. The 
belief that Divinity is always and forever away from the earth-consciousness, 
though current, is not true; and looking to the fact that such efforts had 
been made in our country in the past, Sri Aurobindo’s affirmation that our 
earth is a place for manifesting Divinity is quite justified. - 

Perhaps an illustration from Puranic story will make Sri Aurobindo's 
philosophy easily comprehensible, In fact the Puranic story goes back 
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right to the Vedas. The Rig veda speaks of three great strides of Vishnu 
and the Puranas have developed this story in their characteristic manner 
by supplying the circumstances and the details of- sacrifice performed by 
king Bali where the Great Vishnu pervaded three worlds in three immense 
steps. Applied to Sri Aurobindo’s vision these three steps of the Divine 
: Vishnu can correspond to the three distinct steps observable in the process 
of universal evolution from the Inconscient towards the Supreme Super- 
conscient. The first step from the Inconscient—the region spoken of in 
the Vedas as “darkness ccvered by intenser darkness,” tamdsittamasd 
güdham,—is the evolution of Matter, the all pervading substratum present 
to the physical senses. Our earth and other systems of infinite worlds, 
solar systems and' the regions covered by the nebula, and beyond them 
constitute this first step. The second is the evolution of life. This step 
begins with the vegetable kingdom and the smallest and the invisible germs 
and extends to the whole rich field of life with its graded beings, immense 
activities and infinite play of life-forze, with a gradual addition to the instru- 
ments of knowledge. That was the second step of the evolving Force. The 
third step is the evolution of Mind—the mental consciousness with its 
. mental capacities using the data of the senses it reacts to the physical 
"objects directly with its instrumert of knowledge, which are, far subtler 
and more effective than those of the vital being. Looking at the great ocean of 
matter surrounding us we find its infinite material energy, and it is remark- 
-able that each atom of this infinite matter holds infinite potential energy. 
In the next step we find, first, that there is a fundamental difference between 
matter and life. Matter increases by addition, life grows and goes on develop- 
ing and increases by absorbing ma-ter and other forms oflife. As an atom 
of matter holds infinite maferial potential energy, so does a cell of life 
or a unit of life hold in its self unlimited life-force. The tiny seed of the 
Banian tree holds within itse'f infinite power of becoming, innumerable trees. 
As evolution progresses from matter to life, instruments of knowledge and 
feeling and perception go on.increasing and developing. The vegetable 
shows the presence of a kind of nervous system which reacts to the outside 
contact and we see that as life goes on developing, this nervous system also 
goes on developing and becoming more and more complex and effective. 
In the animals free locomotion, instinct, sensitiveness to outer contacts, 
some primitive formation of knowledge based on sense-data, reproduction 
of the species, power of assimilaticn, and other faculties are seen to come 
to the surface. . Then when the mind came to the front as a distinct power 
of consciousness, the elements of iatelligence become the principal power. 
Tt was then that questions of fundamental character began to be asked; 
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“Who am I", “What is this worldz", were the questions which the mind ` 
alone is capable of formulating and the mental consciousness has also the 
capacity to answer these questions partially. i * 

But to conclude from this that as man has got mental faculties he is 
at present a purely mental being would not be quite correct, because though 
man has the capacity of developing a pure mind, hardly one in a thousand 
is seen doing it. We have to confess that man at present is not entirely an 
intellectual being. He is more or less living in the animal consciousness, 
ie. in his vital sheath. Even if he scems to use the intelligence he is doing 
it to satisfy his vital cravings, his desires and his ambitions. It is a rare 
soül who asks questions affecting the fundamentals of being, “what is life”, 
“what is the world”, “what is Nature”, or “what is the ultimate 
Reality if there is any”. These are GUGOLA which trouble very few in 
mankind. 

The general idea is that mind is the highest and last term’ of evolution, 
there is or need be nothing beyond. But if you look at human evolution ` 
you will see that this intellectual or mental faculty is able to give man some 
guidance towards the solution of his problems of life but all its solutions 
are pragmatic, temporary, limited. It is not in the structure of the mental 
cónsciousness to give ultimate and true solutions of these problems. Thus 
the intellect of man is not able to lead him to a sense of finality and certi- 
tude with regard to man's fundamental questions. But it would not be 
correct to conclude from this that in order to reach the Reality one has 
to plunge into mystic unknowable depths and the intellect is to be. set 
'aside or rather to be thrown into a state of coma. It is possible to get an 
indication of the Reality which is berond mind even by a process of mental 
reasoning. If we turn our eyes to the important fields of cultural activities 
of the human spirit, we find there scme indication of an action of a power 
higher than the intellect. In religion, in art, in poetry and such other crea- 
tive fields of activity we see that the Fighest results are not attained by mere 
intellectual power, but by the use of some other greater faculty. That 
faculty is ordinarily called “intuition”, sometimes it is “inspiration” and 
less frequently “revelation”. Even ia ‘the fields of action it is seen that 
the most crucial action is sometimes a result not of an intellectual reasoning, 
but of a clear inspiration or intuition. This faculty béyond the intellect 
bursts upon the ordinary consciousness of man like a visitation from an 
„alien world, but humanity has not been altogether a stranger to its action. 
The effort now necessary is to make its intermittent and unconscious 
activity conscious, permanent and continued. The most important part of 
Sri Aurobindo’s- mission is to raise the human consciousness from mind 
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to this higher and more iieii zonsciousness and instrument, and tó bring 
about and establish in man this rew consciousness. He is the first Seer 
who has visualised clearly the vhcle process of this ascent and its subse- 
quent descent and transformaron. But it is not a personal attainment 
limited to an individual, it is a new way opened out to the whole of 
"humanity—at least for that part of humanity which feels called upon to 
` take up the adventure by fulfilling the conditions. s 
This higher instrument of concsiousness. is called Supermind by 
‘Sri Aurobindo. The question that arises is what one should do to attain, 
it. Some are confüsed and ask whether the supramental level of conscious- 
ness and the Divine Power are ne and the same or are they different. It 
. might be answered that-the Supermind i is the level of consciousness which 
‘Mind has to attain in its further progress towards the Reality. As Sri 
. Aürobindo is giving his vision to the modern mind, he has given it a distinct 
name so that it may be easily understood and is perhaps more fitting too. 
Those who think that the whol Fumanity will attain that higher state of 
- consciousness all at orice are noz rght, for, all men, have not got the aspi- 
‘ration for that Reality. It should also be understood that the attainment 
‘of the higher consciousness is mot very easy. In fact, all real upward 
` movements are hardly easy or simple. There are powers of the Ignorarice 
that oppose the progress of man and it is by overcoming that opposition 
that man attains progress. To the question how to attain a higher state 
of consciousness, Sri Aurobindo has given the reply by stating that it is as 
`a result of constant unswerving aspiration that a man is able to attain it. g 
All’ men: have in them the unmanifested Divinity—this is what Sri 
Aurobindo says and at first sight it might appear to be à statement concerning 

. some ideal condition without reZerence to man’s present status. Many 
. might even hesitate to accept itas a practical truth to be pursued as a 
serious object of one's life. But in our culture especially, and generally in 
all religions, it is clearly accepted that the Divine is present in the hearts 
‘of all creatures, Zjvara sarva bhatünam hriddefe tishthati; but because 
each one has the Divine in his "heart it does not follow every man as 
he isis Divine. It only means that each one has to awaken the Divinity 
within him and make it dynamic. How to do that is a practical question 
that requires an answer. One of the methods out of the many that can 
be adopted is to do all actions, physical as well as subtle, as an offering 
tó the Divine. We should not be surprised if we find that our ordinary 
consciousness moved by desires, impulses and selfishness, by the lower 
"movements of our being is unable to carry out complete surrender of 
the being. Inertia and pest "Hapeuicns also obstruct the process of 
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self-surrender, but, in spite of all that. even if the process of self-surrender is 
successful to a limited extent, even then one should not become disheartened 
but should continue the process. Whatever the form of action, small or 
great, it should be done for the sake of the Divine and surrendered to Him. 
This process of self-surrender is only the beginning of Sadhana and 
gradually the presence of the Divine will awaken in the heart and the 
. experience of the same Divine Presence in all will also follow. How true 
self-surrender and devotion to the Divine are rewarded by the realisation 
of the Divine Presence is best illustrated by Sri Aurobindo's spiritual 
experience in his jail life. I will end my speech with the words of Sri 
Aurobindo which describe that experience in very simple words: ` 


“T have shown you that I am everywhere and in all men and in all 
things, that I am in this movement and I-am not only working in those 
who are striving for the country but I am working also in those who 
oppose them and stand in their path. I am working in everybody and 
whatever men may think or do, they can do nothing but help in My 
purpose. They also are doing My work; they are not My enemies but 

v My instruments. In all your actions you are moving forward without 
knowing which way you move. You mean to do one thing and you do 
another. You aim at a result and your efforts subserve one that.is 
different or contrary. It is Shakti that has gone forth and entered into 
the people. Long ago I have been preparing this uprising and now 
the time has come and it is I who will lead it to its fulfilment.” 1. 
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1 Uttarpara Speech ` 


THE MUSE OF SRI AUROBINDO 
THE INFINITE ALL—THE COMPOSER AND AUDIENCE 
HE real-idea of God's poetic mind does not remain unmanifested 


f in His superconscient sleep but is shaped out into a wondrous world 
of perfect living forms. As the Mother says, “The will of the Divine is 


- to manifest, not to remain al-ogether withdrawn in inactivity and in 


absolute silence; if the Divine Consciousness were really an inaction of 
un-manifesting bliss, there would never have been any creation; By 
His creative power He lends a substance to the thought that ‘was sown in 
the unseen void’. He is not only the seer but also the architect executing 
the design of His thought into ‘Reality’s summer-house’. 


. An architect hewing cut self’s living rock, ü 
Phenomenon built Reality's summer-house 
On the beaches cf the sea of Infinity.? 


He has not only the blazing eye of wisdom, the flame-covered eye of 
Maheshwari but also the sculptor’s skill of building in His mood of frenzy 
beautiful symbols of His poetic idea in the consummate craftsmanship 
of Mahasaraswati, ‘Fashioner of perfection’ who is satisfied with nothing 
. short of a perfect perfection, “Che careful and efficient builder’ with an 
‘unfailing exactitude of result and fulfilment’. 

He is the supreme poet ‘singing his song unbidden’, out of the delight of 
existence, and the world which is a formulation of his divine conscious- 
ness is a great living poem composed of His words which are fire-blades, 
` ‘the myriad virgin thoughts’, the truth-seeds that have flowered out of the 
one supreme word, the ‘word concealed in the upper fire", the one word 
of the Kena Upanishad with which He creates the worlds and heavens 
above. 


An artist teeming with her validi: 

She never could exhaust its memberless thoughts,” 
Untired of sameress end untired of change, - 
Endlessly she unrolled her moving act, 


1* Words of che Mother," p. 197 
“Savitri,” Book III Casto IIT 
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A mystery-drama of divine delight, 

A living poem of world ecstasy, . 

A kakemono of significant forms, 

A coiled perspective of developing scenes,....! 


What is true of God is also true of the poet. He is not only the seer but 
also the artisan of perfect forms. The hidden word, the infinite conscious- 
ness in him formulates itself into beautiful ideas which slowly unfold 
themselves into perfect speech. This analogy of poetical creation to divine 
creation is also figured by other poets, as for example by. Coleridge who sees 
an actual relation between the two. He thus writes in ‘Biographia Literaria 
(Ch. XIII) that the poets work is “a repetition in the. finite mind of. 
the eternal act of creation in the infinite J am." The poet is a creator in 
the sense in which God the Father gave birth to the universe. The same 
image is used by Shelley who says of the poet, ; 


But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality.? 


But such a perfect expression of the real-idea is possible only when the 
poet is possessed by the all-beautiful Infinite, the Master musician who 
manifests his muse of the silence through. an instrument fit for the recep- 
tion of His idea. Thus the poet prays to the Supermind, ‘the Muse of the 
silence’, to carve his ‘epic mountain-lined' ‘in the uncertain glow of the . 
human mind. . E 
Just as love, joy, power arid knowledge are not personal things but waves 
from an everlasting sea, similarly poetry is not an individual creation but 
an outflow from a universal world of harmony. It is not the poet creating 
perfect forms of beauty but the spirit of beauty itself possessing the poet 
and seeking its expression upon earth through him. A similar phenomenon’ 
is noticeable in the realm of history. The great epoch-making events of 
history are not the personal deeds of individual men but are the 
manifestations of the Mother, the Divine Spirit which chooses the suitable 
instruments for fulfilling itself in Time. Sri Aurobindo thus writes, 
“She -moves in Time and the very movement fulfils itself, creates 
its means, accomplishes its ends. It is not an accident that she works 


1 “Savitri,” Book III Canto III 
2 “Prometheus Unbound",—Act I Scene Lr 
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in one man more than in another; He is chosen because he is a likely 
vessel and having chosen him she neither rejects him till the purpose 
is fulfilled nor allows him to reject her."! Being not only force but 
also consciousness she knows what -nstruments have affinity with her pur- 
pose and are the fit channels for its fulfilment, those which can respond 
rightly to her own rhythm, The moment they : cease to be in tune with 
it and are not able to keep pace wita her progressive rhythm, they are dis- - 
' carded into the dead limbo of time and she adopts new instruments. This 
explains the birth of new revolutions and great personalities in every age, 
each person embodying-in himself a particular aspect of the manifold — 
truth. What is true in the shaping cf history holds good also in the sphere 

of poetic creation. Each age gives birth to a type of poetry which breaks 
new ground, the personality of the individual poet of a particular age is 
the prism through which the light of beauty and truth is refracted on the 
screen of time. In our own age Sri Aurobindo is such a priest of the new 
muse, who is chosen by the Divine as a fit and powerful instrument for the 
expression of His unfolding beauty in the movement of Time. He is so- 
divinely possessed with her that his entire being pulsates with the breath of 
divine Beauty which she is unveiling in her evolutionary march. His poetry, 
therefore, has the same attributes as are associated with the divine creation. 


THE SUBJECTIVE PEOCESS OF CREATION 


A poem is a boundless expansion of the poet’s consciousness., It is a 
, becoming of his being. As the ‘being is not separate from his becoming 
` but present in it, constituting it and inherent in its every infinitesimal atom, 
similarly the poet's own soul cannot be separate from his creation. His 
creation is only ar unfolding of what was in him. The distinction between 
subjective and objective poetry thus becomes unsound. Becoming can only 
know itself wholly when it knows itself as Being. Similarly a poem can 
be known fully only when it is studied as a revelation Of the poet's soul 
and not as an independent objecive truth apart: from the poet. Sri 
Aurobindo's theory of poetry is thus intimately related with his philosophy. 
According to him the human mind, 30 also the poet’s, contains all things in - 
an infinite subjective grasp. His seif-consciousness is spacéless. It does. 
, not distribute itself through all in an infinite objective self-extension. Time 
and space are that one conscious being viewing itself in extension; 
subjectively as time and objectively as M apeo 
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^ Similarly a poet creates beauty cat of himself. He has an inner vision 
of truth. The objects of the univer:e serve only to kindle the flame which 
is already, in him. Since the self of the poet is the same as the self of the ezis- 
tence outside, the friction of his living being with the external objects awakens 
the secret truth and thus brings te the surface what was pre-existent in 
him. It at once leaps up:from within as a thing remembered suddenly in the ' 
surface consciousness. As Sri Aurob-1do writes, “Just as a certain objectivity 
is necessary to make poetry live and the thing seen.stand out before our eyes, 
so on the other hand even the mo.- objective presentation starts from an 
inner view and subjective process of creation, for the poet really creates 
out of himself and none out of wha- he sees outwardly; that outward seeing _ 
only serves to excite the inner visioe to its work. Otherwise his work would 
be a mechanical construction and putting together, not a living creation."! 

What is required of the poet is = faithfulness to his inner vision, a true 
representation of it in external figures and symbols, and if such an expression 
requires a modification of external nature and passes beyond the natural - 
form of reality, it is perfectly pernissible, as the aim of art is a faithful 
_ representation of the inner truth of the spirit and not of the physical nature. 
The abnormal features of statues in Indian sculpture such as the four, 
six, eight or ten arms of Shiva, the eighteen arms of Durga should not be 
revolting to the aesthetic taste of the western realist as they are a real embodi- 
ment of the psychic vision. In Pr-anas also which are essentially an art 
of aesthetic presentation of truth -he symbols which to the outward eye 
seem to be a monstrosity, an outr=ze to all sense of realism are in reality 
the faithful representations of the nner vision of the poets. “The Puranic 
religion worshipped the psychical forms of the Godhead within us and 
had to express it outwardly in symbolic figures and house it in temples 
that were an architectural sign of cosmic significances. And the very in- 
wardness it intended necessitated a profusion of outward symbol to embody 
the complexity of these inward tings to the physical imagination and 
vision."? “The so-called fantastic geography, as we are expressly told in the 
Puranas themselves, are a rich poczic figure, a symbolic geography of the 
inner psychical universe.’’® 

' The creation proceeds from seli-vision arid the psychic vision may take 
any outward physical form which 3s the proper body for that inner truth. 
It is not tied down to the externa nature as meets the common eye. This 
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process of creation is a characteristic of all Indian art, as the poet observes: 

- * All Indian art is a throwing out of a certain profound self-vision formed 
by a going within to find out the secret significance of form and appearance, 
a discovery of the subject in one's deeper self, the giving of soul-form to 
that vision and a remoulding of the material and natural shape to express . 
the psychic truth of it with the greatest possible purity and power of outline 
and the greatest possible ccncemtrated rhythmic unity of significance in 
all the parts of an indivisible artistic whole"! 


ARISTOTLE'S THEORY OF IMITATION 


. The artist works from a spiritual vision within and not from external 
nature. Such a conception o? art sets at naught Aristotle's celebrated dic- 
tum on poetry that, “Epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, dithyrambics, as also, 
for the most part, the music of the flute and of the lyre—all these are, in 
the most general view of them, imitations differing, however, from each 
other, in three respects, according to the different means, the different 
objects, or the different manner of their imitation.” For here the stress’ 
-is on fidelity to the truth of the spirit and giving a proper form to it and 
not on the imitation of nature. Sri Aurobindo observes, “‘Art after all is 
not forbidden to deal with. the unusual or to alter and overpass 
Nature, and it might almost be said that it has been doing little 
else since it began to serve the human imagination from its first grand 
epic exaggerations to_ the violences of modern romanticism and 
realism, from the high ages of Valmiki and Homer to the day of Hugo and 
Ibsen. »9 
What is sought to be achieved in art is not a reproduction of physical fact 
but a representation of a spiritual and a psychic truth discovered in one's 
deeper self through the outward orms. It is a truth not as caught by the 
physical senses but as seized by the soul. Speaking of the greatness of 
Eastern Thought and Eastern Art the Master writes, “Not to imitate Nature 
but to reveal that which she has hidden, to find significant forms which 
shall embody for us what her too obvious and familiar symbols conceal, 
has been the aim of the greatest Art, the Art of prehistoric antiquity 
and of those countries and ages whose culture has been faithful to the 
original truth of the spirit"? It does not imply, however, a glorification 
of idealistic art, for the attempt to improve the external world by an 
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idealisation of nature is as muck a distortion of the inner truth ås 
photographic representation of the outward existence, as in either case the 
eye is not.on the inner truth but on the outward facts. In ‘The Future 
Poetry (Style and Substance) we read: ^The sim of poetry, as of all 
true art, is neither a photograpaic or otherwise realistic imitation of 
Nature, nor a romantic furbishing and painting or idealistic inprovement 
of her image, but an interpretatior. by the image she herself affords us 
not on one, but on-many planes of her creation, of that which she conceals 
from us, but is ready, when rightly approached to reveal.” The attempt 
' of realistic art to give us a scientifically accurate presentation of life must 
necessarily be impossible and carry in it an artificiality as, unlike science, 
art cannot give the whole of the life as it actually is but must make 
a selection of motives and hues with the result that the work produced 
will be false and distorted. There is moreover the danger of the part 
being treated as the whole. “ Scentific in its inspiration, it ( Realism) 
subjects man’s life ‘and psychology to the scalpel and the microscope, 
 exaggerates all that strikes the first outward view of him, his littlenesses, 
„imperfections, uglinesses, morbidites, and comes easily to regard these 
things as the whole or the greater part of him and to treat life as if it were 
a psychological disease, a fungoid zrowth upon material Nature; it ends, 
indeed almost begins, by an- exaggeration and over-stressing which betrays 
its true character, the posthumous child of romanticism perverted by a 
pseudo-scientific preoccupation.” 1 

The demand for an exact presentation of life in poetry is based on a 
very narrow conception of real life Reality cannot be limited to the out- 
sides and surface faces of life. It extends deeper to the inner realms of being 
and as such the poets greatest work is to give us a vision of these new 
realms even when he is dealing with actualthings. The obsession of the 
modern writers with the current problems of the day may, therefore, prove | 
to be fatal to their creative greatness unless they go beyond the things of | 
the surface and moment and bring out their suggestion of great and deep 
things of eternal interest. Moreover. poetry being the creation of the beauti- 
ful, photographic presentation of the crude actuality of life cannot give 
rise to a beautiful creation. “All the highest activities of the mind of man 
deal with things other than the crade actuality or the direct appearance 
or the first rough appeal of existence.: It is no real portion of the function 
of art to cut out palpitating pieces from life and present them- raw and 
smoking or well-cooked for the aesthetic digestion. For, in the first place, 
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all art has to give us beauty ani ihe Side actuality of life is not often 
beautiful”? ' 


_ THE POST AS SEER 


"The function of a poet is not to reproduce nature but to give a vision of » 
its truth.. The truth which we demand from poetry is not the outward 
truth or the actual facts of external tfe but the inner truth as seen by the 
soul. The poet in other words is a seer. “Art is not an imitation or 
reproduction of outward Neture, but rather miissioned to give by the aid 
. of a transmuting faculty sometking more inwardly true than the external 
- life and appearance." What dis-inguishes a poet from a philosopher and 
a scientist is his characteristic power of vision. The ancients also held the 
Kavi to be the seer and revealer o7 truth. It is not the physical sight of 

things but an intuitive vision of nature and man, the sight of poetic truth 
` by the inner senses or the faculty of truth vision possessed by the true 
conscious soul which is the essential poetic gift, the native power 
of poetry. This inner sight mus: be intense in the seer poet to give 
us a great and revealing vision of God or man or nature. “The 
archetypal poet in a world of orginal ideas is, we may say, a Soul 
that sees in itself intimately this world and all the others and God and 
Nature and the life-of beings acd sets flowing from ‘its centre a surge of 
creative rhythm and word images which become the expressive body of 
"the vision, and the great poets ate -hose who repeat in some measure the 
ideal creation, kavayah sairat seers and hearers of the poetic truth 
‘and the poetic word.”? 

This does not mean that a poet is féquited to give an intellectual phi- 
losophy of life, as in these days of great doubt about the ultimate values - 
of life we are inclined to ask of him a message to our perplexed intellects, 
a solution of the problems of the age, for poetic truth is different from the 
philosophic truth. The one is a spiritual seeing whereas the. other is a 
philosophic thinking, an exercise of discriminative thought. Sri Aurobindo 
strongly criticises Arnold’s defirition of poetry which lays upon the 
poet the function of an observer ard critic of life. He thus observes that 

` there could be no more perilous. deanition than Arnold’s poetic "criticism 

of life", in spite of the saving epithet ("under the conditions. fixed 

for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beanty.") 
1 The Future Poetry" Tte Breath of Greater Life) 
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A poet may make his philosophic idea of life the substance of his 
poetry but in. order to.become poetry it must -be transmuted into 
vision. The thought must rise out of his inner self as an intuitive 
seeing by his soul and .not as an intellectual presentation. “The Poetic . 
vision of life is not a critical or intellectual or philosophic view of it, but 
a soul view, a seizing by the sense, and mantra is not in its substance or 
form poetic enunciation, of philosophic truth, but the rhythmic revelation 
or intuition arising out of the soul’s sight of God and nature and the world 
and the inner truth occult to the outward eye—of all that peoples it, the 
secrets of their life and being"! In actual practice there is always the danger 
of the intellectual element becoming predominant which causes.a failure 
of the vision. In all dealing with such philosophy, the thinking does not 
strike us as an expression of intuitive vision which comes by 'entering into 
the thing itself, by identity but as intellectual. For this reason the philo- 
. sophy of a poet, the impulse to teach has always proved to be the stumbling- 
block of the greatest poets. As Sri Aurobindo points out, it is India 
alone which has managed once or twice to turn philosophic poetry into 
a success. He gives the example of the Upanishads and the Gita. With 
the exception. of the two or three closing chapters where it deviates into 
philosophical definition and metaphysical subtleties, Gita throughout. 
maintains a poetic manner of speech. “The Upanishads too, and much 
more, are not at all philosophic thinking, but spirifual seeing, a rush of 
spiritual intuitions, throwing themselves as inevitably into the language . 
of poetry, shaped out.of fire and life, because that is their natural speech 
and a more intellectual utterance would have falsified their vision."? 
The Upanishads could never have exercised so powerful an influence ' 
: upon the race for so many generations if they had been mere philoso- 
phical speculations or a metaphysical analysis of the intellectual kind. ` 
They have an undying authenticity because their authors were seers 
who saw the face of Truth with the eye of the Infinite rather than 
merely thought it with their intellect. By the supreme faculty of this 
poetic vision they were able to fuse philosophy and religion and poetry 
into oné indissoluble whole. “This, religion does not end with a cult or 
is limited to a religio-ethical aspiration, but rises to an infinite discovery . 
of God, of self, of our highest and whole reality of spirit and being 
and speaks out of an ecstasy of luminous knowledge and an ecstasy of nioved 
and fulfilled experience, this philosophy is not an abstract Men about 
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truth or a structure of the logical’ intelligence, but truth seen, felt, lived, 
held by the inmost mind and soul in the joy of utterance of an assured 
discovery and possession, and this poetry is the work of the aesthetic mind 
lifted up beyond its ordinary field to express the wonder and beauty of the 
rarest spiritual self-vision and the profoundest illumined truth of self and 
God and .universe."! 


THE POET'S RIGHT TO PHILOSOPHISE 


- The great difficulty of transmuting: philosophic attempt into a poetic 
success has led some critics to impose a ban on philosophy and shut it 
out completely from the beeutiful shrine of the goddess of poetry. They 
have challenged the very right of à poet to philosophise at all. But to this 
objection also the Master has a sharp answer. As against the insistence of 
romanticists on emotionalism and tbzir objection to philosophical reflection 
in poetry who define poetry only in terms of emotion as ‘the spontaneous . 
overflow of powerful feelings’ or ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’, 
. Sri Aurobindo not only holds pkilosophy to- be consistent with poetry as 
an admissible material for it but also shows its universal sweep on the 
imagination of all the great poets. In one of his letters he writes, “ It is 
. obviously easier to be poetic when writing about a skylark than when 
writing about the attribute ef the Brahman! But that does not mean 
that there is to be no thought or no expression of truth in poetry; there is 
no great poet who has not tried tə philosophise. Shelley wrote about 
the skylark but he also wrote about the Brahman. 'Life like a dome 
of many-coloured glass stains tbe white radiance of eternity' is as good 
poetry as ‘Hail to thee, blithe spicit!’ And there are flights of unsur- 
passable.poetry in the. Gita and the Upanishads. And if one were to take 
stock in your friend's theories (that no poem sbould ever have any philo- 
sophy etc.) then half the world's poetry would have to disappear. Truth 
and thought and light cast into farms of beauty cannot be banished.in that . 
cavalier way. Music and art and poetry have striven from the beginning 
to express the vision of the deepest end greatest things and not the things 
of the surface only, and it will be so long as there are poetry and art and 
music." This truth is similar to what Coleridge wrote in Biographia Lite- 
raria, ^No man was ever yet a great poet without being at the same time 
a profound philosopher. For poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy of 
all human Knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
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language.” He further points out that all the greater romantic poets thought 
abundantly. “It may be noted that the greater romantic poets did not 
shun thought; they thought abundantly, almost endlessly. They have 
their characteristic view of life, something that one might call their philo- 
sophy, their world-view and they express it. Keats was the most romantic 
of poets, but he could write ‘To philosophise I dare not yet;’ he did 
not write ‘I am too much of a poet to philosophise) To philosophise . 
-he regarded evidently as mounting on the admiral's flag-ship and flying 
an almost royal banner."! 

This does not imply that thought. and philosophic utterance are in them- 
selves necessary to produce great poetry. Poetic creation is the offspring 
of one's soul, a heightening of the consciousness and does not depend upon 
any extraneous factors. The greater the fermentation of the soul, what 
Aristotle termed the Katharsis, the higher will be the quality of the poetry. 
But as such a state of heightened consciousness under which poetry is 
written is possible only by a spiritual contact with the existence outside, 
by entering into the very self of the objects, by contemplation upon the 
spirit of things and not by their surface view, for it is by the friction of the 
poet's self with the self of the universe that his soul leaps up like a blazing 
flame and he becomes aware of a new beauty of truth, therefore great 
thought becomes often necessary for great poetry. This view is very happily 
expressed by James H. Cousins: “ The appearance of thought and philo- 
sophical utterance in verse does notof course necessarily raise the verse 
to the level of poetry. It may rise no higher than tbe level of the late 
Mr. Martin Tupper or Mrs. Wilcox. On the other hand it is impossible 
fot great poetry to escape thought and philosophical utterance, not because 
these things are in themselves poetical, but becuase greatness in -poetry 
can only spring from greatness of consciousness and greatness of conscious- 
ness inevitably embraces the contemplation of the fundamental relationships 
of humanity with itself and the universe and expresses them." ? The problem 
. of thought in poetry leads us to a wider question of poetical subjects. Are all 
subjects fit for poetic treatment? Here also the one guiding principle is no 
other than the pSet’s consciousness. No subject can in itself be treated as 
poetic or unpoetic for, as stated above, like God, the poet’s creation is out - 
of himself and does not depend upon any external form. But as certain 
subjects are more likely to kindle the flame of his consciousness than others; 
they lend themselves more easily to poetic treatment than others. As 
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OS Aurobindo | says, one can’t write mathematics in: verse. “ You can't 
start off 


| Ah, two by three plus four plus seven. © ° 
. To add things is t» be in heaven. 


But all the same, if one thinks it worth to take the trouble, one can express 
the mathematician's delight in discovery or the grammarian's in gramma- 
ticising or the engineer's in planning a bridge or a house. What about Brow- 
ning's Grammarian's Funeral? Tke reason why these subjects do not easily 
get into poetry is that they do not lend themselves to poetic handling, their 
substance being intellectual and abstract and -their language also,—not as 
. the substance and language of poetry must be, emotional and intuitive. 
Spiritual subjects on the other Fand lend themselves to poetic handling 
because they can be expressed i in -he language of high emotion. and radiant 
intuition." * 

: But while giving philosophy a leeding place in poetry the: master artist does 
not forget to lay stress at the same time on the intuitive manner of vision in 
which the philosophic view is to be expressed. To have mere intellectual. 
notions and beliefs about the deeper problems of life and God and nature 
does not make a person a mystic, a seer-poet any more than to have a 
belief about the existence of a flower makes one a nature poet. Thus Hegel, 
Plato, Spinoza cannot be called mystic seers but philosphers. A mystic must 
have a direct vision of the truth, a living real experience which pours itself 
‘into images. “Some romanticists seem. to believe that the poet has . no 
right to think at all, only to see and feel. I hold that philosophy has its 
- place and' can even take a leading place along with psychological experience 
as it does in. the Gita. All depends on how it is done, whether it is a 
dry or a living philosophy, an arid intellectual statement or the expression 
not only of the living truth of thought but of something of its beauty, its 
light or its power.” ? Sri Aurobindo's poems have also to be studied in that 
light. They are not professions of philosophical truths but expressions of his 
visions, objective figures or experiences of some kind in the spiritual path. 
It was a wrong approach to his poetry which. once resulted in the remark 
made by Rabindra Nath Tagore regarding his poetry and in particular his 
poem ‘The Life Heavens’ that it was not poetry proper. But as is pointed 
- out by the seer poet, if spiritual ae are not proper for poetic treatment 
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then much of Tagore’s own poetry would be improper and almost all the 
poetry of Donne, Vaughan, Crashaw, Francis Thompson, A.E. and many 
others will have to be excluded from the domain of poetry proper. 
Regarding his poem ‘Life Heavens’ he says “Here it is the vision of the 
life heavens, its limitation and the counter-claim of the Earth or rather the ~ 
spirit or power beliind the earth consciousness. It has to. be taken at that, 
as an expression of a certain aspect of things, an expression of ‘a certain 
kind of experience, not a mental dogma. There is a deep truth behind it 
- though it may not be the whole truth of the matter.” 


POETIC DELIGHT — 


The mere light of truth alone does not constitute poetry. God did not 
create the poem of the universe simply because he was in possession of the 
truth of His being. It was delight of existence, the joy in the expression of 
that truth consciousness which gave birth to the vast creation. This divine 
Ananda was originally the creator of the universe, that_made existence. The. 
divine is not only chit or consciousness but also Ananda. The poet also 
shares this divine self-expressive rapture, the deeper joy in the vision of the 
soul. “For the.poet the moon of beauty and delight is a greater godhead 
even than the sun of truth or the breath of life, as in the symbolic image of 
the Vedic moon-god Soma, whose plant of intoxication has to be gathered 
on lonely mountain height in the moonlight and whose purified juice and 
essence is the sacred wine and nectar of sweetness, rasa, madhu, amrita, 
without which the gods themselves could not be immortal?! It is this poetic 
delight which gives the touch of immortality to all poetry. — . 

But this Ananda, the Platonic divine possession and enthusiasm which is 
the fountain of poetic delight is not any-mental or vital enjoyment of life 
or the pleasure of,the imagination as is usually understood today,—when . 

poetry is defined in terms of pleasure, for example, as ‘the art of ssa Je 
pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason,’— 
but the deeper rapture of the soul in pure sources of feeling. The 
passions must first be transmuted into spiritual experience or they must “have 
undergone the purification, the Katharsis, spoken of by the Greek critic” 
before they can be changed into’ poetic matter. “The life values are only 
poetic when they have come out heightened and changed into soul-values.” 

This is the rasa which the ancient Indian critics laid down as the 
essence of poetry. ‘This is a profound impersonal delight of the spirit in all , 
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things whatever their nature independent of the personal reactions of the 
mind. The poet seeks the Rasa of the universal from the aesthetic emo- 
tion or from the physical lines or from the mental form of beauty or from 
the inner sense and power alike cf that from which the ordinary man turns 
away and of that to.which he is attached by a sense of pleasure. He brings 
the real soul to the surface and therefore in place of the egoistic standards 
of pleasure and pain he has an equal, an all-embracing delight. That is 
the reason why we enjoy and taste the sorrowful, the terrible or even the 
most horrible and ugly things in art and poetry.. In the universal creative - 
Ananda all these are transmutaticn into forms of poetic delight. The aes- 
thetic reception of contacts is quite different from our customary ordinary 
contact with things. It is a contact not of the mind but of the |soul. 
“For the universal soul all things and all contacts of things carry in them 
an.essence of delight best descrbed by the Sanskrit aesthetic term rasa, 
which means at once sap or essence of a thing and its taste." * In art and 
poetry we seek only tlie essence of a thing and therefore we attain to 
something of this-capacity for variable but universal delight of existence 
in all its variations in the aesthetic reception. We are entirely detached, 
disinterested in mind and heart, nct thinking of ourselves or of self-defence. 
The universality of this delight Sri Aurobindo explains by the existence in the 
poet of the delight soul, the divine alchemy which transmutes all experi- 
ence into Ananda. “The poet hasin him a double personality, a double 
instrument of his response ta life and existence. There is in him the nor- 
mal man absorbed in mere living who thinks and feels and acts like others, 
and there is the seer of things, tae supernormal man, the super-soul or 
delight-soul in touch with the impersonal and eternal fountains of joy and 
beauty who creates from thet source and transmutes by its ‘alchemy all 
experience into a form of the spirit’s Ananda... .it is spiritual transmuta- 
tion of the substance got by sinking the mental and vital interests in a deeper 
.soul experience which brings the inevitable word and the supreme form 
and the unanalysable rhythm." ? S-i Aurobindo holds that it is only in going 
back to these creative fountains of the spirit’s Ananda and getting back 
to the ancient worship of delight as opposed to the modern mind's indul- 
gence in the vulgar and ignoble things of a materialistic and utilitarian 
civilisation that there lies the salvation for our poetry in the future. He 
points out how the secret of the great influence exercised by the poetry 
in ancient India, Vedas and Upanishads, the poetry of the Vaishnavas and 
. 1 * The Life Divine” ` 
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Shaivas in shaping the very soul of the'race and creating a greater life, for 
it lay entirely in the fact that it was a poetry of spiritual Ananda created 
from the depths of the soul, an "expression through poetic delight of the 
soul of a people." And if English poetry also wants to be as mighty and 
effective as the life of the people/ then it can be possible only by getting 
back to the deeper delight :of the spirit in the inner vision of existence. 

A spiritual Ananda doés not imply that the poet has to be blind to the 
universe around him. On the cont-ary he holds that his joy in man and 
the universe will be more perfect as he gets nearer to the absolute Ananda. 
Writing about the substance of such a greater poetry of the future Sri 
Aurobindo observes, “The beauty and delight of all physical things illu- 
mined by the wonder of the secret spiritual self that is the inhabitant and 
self-sculptor of form, the beauty and delight of the thousand-coloured 
many-crested million-waved miracle of life made a hundred times more 
profoundly meaningful by the greatness and the sweetness and attracting 
poignancy of the self-creating inmost soul which makes of life its epic and 
its drama and its lyre, the beauty end delight of the spirit in thought, the 
seer, the-thinker, the interpreter of his own creation and being who broods 


over all he is and does in man and the world and constantly rises and shapes- 


it new by the stress and power of thinking, this will be the substance of 
the greater poetry that has yet to be written.” He thus comprehends all 
the levels of poetic delight in his view of the greater poetry of spiritual 
Ananda—in the delight of the physical mind, of the life soul, of the thought- 


mind and finally of the intuitive mind and the spirit, for all are changed 
and uplifted into the new values of spiritual delight. The various levels ` 


are only the different provinces of action of one poetic si like me 
diverse planes of poetic truth. 

But such a supreme ecstasy, an intense: capacity for the delight in things 
and a universal Ananda is possible only in the overhead plane. Therefore 
to produce poetry of this high order it is necessary for a poet to ban 
inspiration from the overmind. 

The identity of truth and beau-y of which Keats sang in his memo- 
rable line, “Beauty is truth, truth beauty", which we all need to know 
as the law of our aesthetic knowledge was a truth which holds good not 
in the plane of the lower consciorsness that is inherently subject to the 
conflicting dualities but in the overmind Consciousness. Thus while dis- 
tinguishing the action of the overmind from that of certain lower levels 
of the overmind where the distinction between truth and beauty is valid, 
the Master observes, “But also there is another action of overmind which 
sees and thinks. and creates in masses; which reunites and creates in 
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separated things; which reconciles opposites. On that level truth and beauty 
not only become constant companions but become one, involved in each 
other, inseparable; on that level the rue is always beautiful and the beauti- 
ful is always true. Their highes- fusion perhaps only takes place in the 
supermind; but overmind ať its summits draws enough of the supramental 
light to see’ what the Supermind s2es and do what the Supermind does 
though in a lower key and with a less absolute truth and power.” ! 

The poet has to transcend his ordinary mental self and take his stand 
on an overhead foundation. Sri Arrobindo admits the possibility of ex- 
periencing a universal delight also on the mental and vital plane but at 
the same time he holds that such an experience cannot be permanent. 
It is only in the overhead consciousness that it can become the very law 
. of the poet’s nature. “In the overmind we have a first firm foundation 
of the experience of a universal beau-y, a universal love, a universal delight. 
"These things can come on the menal and vital plane even before thosé 
planes arè directly touched or irfluenced by the spiritual consciousness; 
but they are there a temporary exp2rience and not permanent or they are 
limited in their field and do not touch the whole being. They are a glimpse 
and not a change of vision or a chamge of nature. The artist for instance 
can look at things only plain or shabby or ugly or even repulsive to the 
ordinary sense of them, and see in them and bring out of them beauty and 
the delight that goes with beauty. Eut this is a sort of special grace for 
the artistic Consciousness and is limited within the field of his art. In 
the overhead Consciousness, especial y in the overmind, these things become 
more and more the law of the visioa and the law of the nature." ? It is for 
this reason that Sri Aurobindo looks npon overmind as the source of the 


Eee poetry. 
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TUE seers have declared that whenever a great crisis threatens the very 
foundations of human civilization, the Divine in person descends on 
this earth’ as its saviour. If this is true, never in the history ofthe human 
being a more appropriate time had come for Him to manifest. It seems 
as if the human being, in the limitations cast out for him, has réached the 
limit of his development and also degradation. For though he has achieved 
immense success in knowing the workings of Nature and harnessing its 
' energies for his own benefit, he has failed miserably to solve the -tangle of 
his social relations. Today he is, therefore, both great and small, great in 
knowing and controlling Nature, but small in knowing his own nature, his 
own self. The crisis that faces modern human civilization is brought forth by 
the loss of balance between his outér and inner progress. Thatis why by the 
side of immense wealth stark poverty is-stinking in the nostrils of the few 
` that enjoy or, by the side of stray dizzy heights of intellect, we see the deep 
abyss of mass ignorance. Quite naturally the honest among them are engross- 
ed with the problem of bridging the gulfs. between such wide inequities. 
Without being professional intellectual sceptics of the ultra-modern 
type or fatalistic pessimists of the religious type we can notice that the way 
the carriage of the present civilization is trudging is not very heartening. 
Rather one is inclined ‘to believe that the catastrophe may be waiting for 
the world at the next turn, if nobody guides it to a new path. Of course, 
we are not with thosé who doubt the validity of scientific knowledge or 
exult in pointing out admitted flaws that challenge its reliability, because 
so far science has not failed in its avowed object of knowing the world par- 
tially. We say partially because human knowledge will always be meagre . 
when compared with what is to be known. At the same time, we do not 
want to deceive ourselves into a false position that all the present problems 
will be solved in course of time by the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. There are many who claim that the quantity of human happi- 
ness will increase with the increase in, such scientific knowledge. They 
` would always point out to the untraversed portion of knowledge and say - 
that the moment we land there, our ills will vanish and we will be more. 
happy. The disgruntled, the sufferer, the miserable would ask them, ‘Well, 
: we have walked not an insignificant distance with you and if ‘today our 
comforts have increased in number, our sufferings have surely won the 
race against them. Today with all the achievements of science, not only 


we are.not any better off but, on the contrary; we arè brought on the brink 
4 "S 
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of total annihilation, should anybody misfire the results of our scientific 
researches.’ The crux of the whole problem is, therefore, whether such 
knowledge alone will bring happiness to mankind or there is yet an unknown - 
but essential factor for us to achieve. 
' Those who swear by Materialism—and here any variety of it is all the 
same for us—are nervous to find that there is a stampede of modern men 
in search of God. This is a wrong course, they declare, because it implies 
a lowering of a standard of revolt of man, the standard under which he 
has achieved so much in such a short period of time. It is customary among 
political propagandists and professional philosphers or revolutionaries 
to give first a bad name to anythinz they dislike and then condemn it for 
the same. If medieval religion fanatically opposed the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the insurgent Materialism it was not because Religion was en- 
trenched under Truth but because it was afraid that lacking the essential: 
vitalism in itself of the coming ideology it might lose the battle. And history 
has shown that it lost. The medieval religion, and for that matter almost 
all religions, had their defec:s in that they claimed prematurely that they ` 
really led humanity to Divine Realizy and this obscured their real function 
making themselves an easy prey -o Materialism which possessed great 
vitality. Sri Aurobindo says, “Religion has opened itself to denial by its 
claim to determine the truth by divine authority, by inspiration, by a sacro- 
sanct and infallible sovereignty given to it from on high; it has sought 
. to impose. itself on human thought, feeling, conduct without dis- 
cussion or question. This is an excessive and premature claim, although 
imposed in a way on the religious idea by the imperative and absolute charac- 
ter of the inspirations and illuminztions which are its warrant and justi- 
fication and by the necessity of fath as an occult light and power from 
the soul amidst the mind’s ignorence, doubts, weakness, incertitudes."! 
The confusion made by the opronents of religion between spiritualism 
and religion is common. No doubt the credit for raising the level of human 
happiness or well-being during the past few centuries goes to Materialism 
or its twin brother Scientific Knowledge, But if religion, as understood 
by its opponents, has failed it was be-ause it laid false claim to Truth, Power 
and Happiness. Religion’ demanded from its followers unquestionable 
acceptance without anything behind it and that likened it to autocracy, 
or in the present-day terminology, dictatorship of those who claimed to 
know or live in-God. According to Sri Aurobindo such “Claim to un- 
questionable acceptance could only be warranted if the spiritual effort 
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had already achieved man's progression to the highest- Truth-Conscious- 
ness total and intégral, free from’ all ignorant mental and vital mixture": 

However, in spité-of their attack on religion what they intend to serve 
even more zealously and fanatically than the orthodox religion—is no other 
than the cause of Humanity at large. But theirs is a struggle for humanity 
without any reference to God or its creator. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
that human beings take pride that standing at the apex of matérial evolution 
they have no further progress to make.so far as their species is concerned. 
In short Man does not desire for transformation but for heightening or ' 
sublimation of his qualities only. They claim that since the present Man 
is the last term in the evolution of biological species there is no further 
scope for the transformation of his qualities especially his reason or mind, . 
but only for sublimation. Their main concern is to deal with that only . 
which comes within the compass of reason or is rational. All that falls 
outside is irrational, mystic or unreal. 

Nobody would quarrel that man should start all his inquiries and prob- 
lems from the examination of his own self, making hifnself as the centre; 
For, man can doubt anything but his own existence. The statement “I 
know” is dependent on the fact that “I exist and thereforé know". Also 
it is true that human ego has an important place in the course of material 
evolution. Consciousness in the human being is truly an important ‘stage 
. in the general evolution of Consciousness, for it is here that the individual 
: ego first made its appearance on this earth. The individual consciousness 
is a great achievement and any. philosophy, religion or movement which 
tried to efface it or merge it in an impersonal consciousness or entity could 
not and would not appeal'to humanity in general. Even then, Humanism 
could not satisfy the human inquisitiveness to know the further of humanism 
or in other words spiritualism. All the human problems remained unsolved 
and they would remain so till humanism is harmonised with spiritualism. 
In other words a theory of divinisation of human beings, transformation 
. of human beings, can alone save Humanism from its inherent defects: 

Recently, finding that Humanism is unable to solve correctly the ever 
rising problems of humanity, a new theory, viz., New Humanism has been 
advanced as a sure panacea for all human ills. According to it, a new per- 
spective, a new horizon is opened. This theory starts from certain convic- 
tions of its own. 'One of these is that man is essentially rational and that 
. the concept of a law-governed universe is not-a mere projection of the 

metaphysical Pure Reason. 
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As all our present idéologies are dyed deeply in the colour of Western. 
metaphysics this could not be an exception. The very fact that they could 
not see anything beyond Pure Reason is sufficient to show that they could 


not see, or rather to be-correct, could not reason anything beyond the abs- 


tract entity of Kant. Pure Reason being an abstract category, it becomes 


_ an easy proposition to fling at their opponents that no world could be- pro~ 


é 


jected, out of such stuffless abstract category. They ignore, or perhaps do | 


not know, that the world was not zreated out of a nihil, that “in the creating 
of the material worlds there was.a plunge of this descending consciousness 
into an apparent Inconscience.^! There was never any -projection of 
Matter out of a void or-any abstract term. 

. Second, they hold that instincts and intuitions are not elementary defi- 
nables, categories, not to be further analysed, but arè rational behaviour 
of organism. That instincts and :ntuitions should be bundled up together 
without any clarification is an example of how Humanism is indifferent 


about the different shades af human mind. There are different kinds-of 


intuitions and though some of them are akin to instincts, it cannot be 
said of all intuitions, least of all those which stand mid-way between mind 
and overmind. According tc Sri Aurobindo, “There is an intuition in 
Matter which holds the action of the material Energy together and dictates 
the organisation of the material world from the electron to the sun and 
planets and their contents. Ther2 35 an intuition in Life which similarly 
supports and guides the play and development of Life in Matter till it 
is ready for the mental evolution of which man is the vehicle. In man also 
creation follows the same upward process,—the Intuition within develops 
according to the stage he has reached in his progress. Even the' precise 


intellect of the scientist who is inclined to deny the separate existence or 


the superiority of -Intuition yet cannot really move forward unless there 
is behind him a mental intuition, which enables him to take a forward step 


. or to divine what has to be done. Intuition therefore is present at the begin- 


ning of things and in their middle as well as at their consummation. But 
Intuition takes its proper fori only when one goes beyond the mental 


into the spiritual domain, for there only.it comes fülly forward from 


behind the veil and reveals its trce and complete nature."? Thus intuition 
cannot be said to be the accompaniment of rational organism, but rather 
& secret mode of Consciousness working throughout the creation. The 


, New Humanists are acquaiitéd with Intuition only through the térm 
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‘used by Bergson and that is why they declare rashly that “with this philo- 
sophy (which places intuition abore intelligence) man may be a robot and 
-as such he appears like a ‘Prometaeus Bound’. But, they ‘say. in this way 
he forfeits his humanness: singe the robot is not a creator; he is an instru- - 
ment of creation by some other agency. The intuitionalism, that is to say, 
irrationalism of scientific philosophers like Bergson, they further declare, 
laid the philosophical foundation. of Fascism.” Today it has become 
fashionable to condemn one’s opponent as fascist before. striking him. In 
that way a man who leads his blind brother to a safer place can also be 
called a fascist because the latter would be called upon to obey his leader 
in matters regarding Light! The concept of intuition in Bergson’s philo- 
sophy was defective in many respects:! but to make it an ally of Fascism— 
or even of Communism, as some others have tried to do—is a far cry. 

The humanists are afraid that man will forfeit his humanness and his 
rationalism, the moment his consciousness is transformed. In such trans- 
formation surely he does not became a robot but a conscious associate of 
Life Divine. Perhaps that also is 20t a happy position for man according 
to them. They bemoan the prospect that man in such a scheme becomes: 
a robot and not a creator. Itis doubtful whether man alone is a real creator 
in this world today, or behind his creations there does not lurk the hand 
of stiperior or inferior forces that are for the time .being veiled. Second, 
is it sufficient for man to be a creator, irrespective .of what he creates? If 
he creates a world which is nothing short ‘of ae would nota robot fulfil- 
ling the divine Will be preferable? 

All the defécts in theories about Humanism are due to the fact that they 
have not known Man or Human Being. For an appropriate study of Man 
the standpoint must be both outward and inward. And to study human 
being inwardly means a close observation of one’s own. inner experiences. 
It is not sufficient to have only a legical but also a psychological approach, 
even at the cost of losing some of the fundamental axioms of logic. in the 
study of our inner being. If inner experiences reveal man in am aspect diffe- 
rent from that conceived by logic, the former has to .be accepted, for 
reason is only a part of human: consciousness which exceeds it. It is Yoga 
which gives the. necessary apparatus to experiment in this inner domain. 
One can have the experience abort the nature of the human self only by 
following the laws and regulations of Yoga, just-as one has to abide by the — 
regulations and technique of a phys-cs laboratory to know the laws of physics; 

After all what is this Reason anc Rationality but a fragment of our inner 
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self; and -hence one cannot hope tò reach the goal of Truth by the solitary 
power of a fragment. At the most "The intellectual Reason can only point - 
vaguely or feel gropingly towards or try to indicate partial and even con- 
flicting aspects of manifestations here; it cannot enter into and know it," 
It cannot have knowledge by identity, as is the case with the channels of 
consciousness, but only by inferenze which is bound to remain prejudical on 
account of its association with the body, vital or mind, as the case may be. 
. -A further conviction of theirs is that a secular morality is possible, and 
. that the sanction for moral beheviour, the criterion for value-judgment, 
is furnished by the innate rationality of the human being. They are aware ` 
-to this extent that some sort of sanction is required and that that is readily 
available in the innate rationality. But they do not care to probe into the 
inner vaults of mind to know. what makes this innate - rationality. 
If-they should introspect they world find that the source of all the “Innate- 
ness” is in the divine core which is veiled until it is brought to the front. 
Ordinarily this core throws out its influences to the outward mind to reveal 
itself as “Conscience”. Of course even then there is all likelihood that before 
its rays reach the outer self they are obscured by the predilections of body, 
vital.desires and mental prejudices. That is why “Consciences” of different 
individuals are at variance and. mostly give conflicting judgments to their 
holders on different problems. Th:s innate rationality is not therefore always 
«a. safe guide to Truth and hence secular morality based on it can hardly 
be said to be cent per cent above reproach. It is only when man has removed - 
the obstructions in the way of innate rationality or conscience that he can 
get at the Truth and correct judgment of all vdlues of the world. Then 
alone.can he hear the unfailing and clear voice of his own self which is a” 
"portion of the Divine. Thus in order to have a correct interpretation of the 
-innate. judgment one has to- rely not on the rational behaviour of bodily 
organism. but on the core of our self which owes its light to the light of the 
Divine.. The way of knowing the inmost core is the way of self-control, 
ication and silencing of outsidz influences, of body, vital or mind, the 
very influences on which Humanisra wants to rely. It is the way of Yoga and 
hence it is very doubtful whether the New Humanist would ever accept it. 

. But the New Humanists are shy to be called dogmatic. They. claim that 
they have subjected Materialism to searching analysis in the light of recent 
scientific researches, because they hold that Materialism is not a closed sys- 
tem of thought—a bunch of dogmas. It requires continuous readjustment. 
‘The greatest defect of Materialism was, according to them, that its cosmo- 
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logy did not seem to have any conrection with ethics. But such a mixture 
of ethics with Materialism, or in the words of Humanists ‘Integral Human- 
ism’ would satisfy neither the materialist nor the spiritualist. It is nothing 
but a drift in the sea of. ideologies. going nowhere, leading nowhere, but 
on the move ad infinitum. 

Humanism, if it means true service to humanity by formulating a correct 
philosophy of action, should first tre to understand Man in all his aspects. 
For that it will have to shed its paysical prejudices. It must not merely 
. look at the physical aspect but into the psychological side of the question 
too. For a correct grasp of the main principle of consciousness behind all 
the manifestation, of which man is only an intermediate term, we will have 
` to reverse the metaphysical positior of the materialist, including the New 
` Humanist, that it is consciousness which comes prior to material universe 
and not vice versa. There is a link between Inconscient Matter and Con- 
scious Life. It is one Consciousness that is trying to, manifest itself through 
various stages and the stage of man is not the final one. Through man. and 
through him alone the Divine Comsciousness will manifest, transforming 
him and his life into a Life Divine. 

The Humanists of today aspire to enlarge the scope of creativeness in 
„man to a greater and greater degree without changing the basis of his con- 
sciousness, without attempting at transformation. History has been a sorry 
witness to such individual and coLective attempts made in the past and 
also to their failures in achieving the cherished goal of human happiness. 
No doubt such vital and mental men have had an immense effect upon the 
earth-life. “They have carried humanity forward from the mere animal 
to what it is now. But it is only within bounds of the already established 


evolutionary formula of the human being that they can act; they can enlarge ^ 


the human circle but not change or transform the principle of consciousness 
or its characteristic operation. Any attempt to heighten inordinately the: 
vital man, a Nietzschean supermanhood, for example, can only colossalize- 
the human creature, it cannot transform or divinise bim."?- The urgent 
task before men today is not of cclossalizing this or that type of man but 
of transformation into his divine prctotype for the sake of the establishment 
of a Divine Life on this earth. Ets mission should also be not a mere 
egoistic concern for his own development but to play a willing and helpful 
part in the whole scheme of Divine Manifestation on this earth. 


VASANTA K, DONDE 
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Education for a New World By Maria Montessori, M.D., D. Litt. 
; Arundale Montessori Training Centre, Adyar, Madras. Price Rs. 4-8-0 
- This is the latest book of Madam Maria Montessori, the world-famous. 
Italian educationist, who has beea for quite a few years holding training 
courses in her system at the Heedquarters of the Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras. Her presence and: the training centre, conducted by her- 
self, have given in India a great Ellip to the cause of pre-school education. 
generally and the Montessori System particularly. 

- Madam Montessori has devoted more than forty long years of her life TO- 
the study of the child and to the zvolving and perfecting of her educational 
system, which has been comprehensively set forth in a few volumes. pub- 
lished earlier. The present bcok gives within a short compass of.107 pages- 
the author's most fundament iceas as the ripe fruit of a rich and creative 
educational life. .- ° 

. The personality of Madam Montessori speaks through the pages of the 
book in clear and vivid notes. Her faith in the child, reverence for child 
nature, devotion and dedication to the study of the child, insight and pene- 
tration into the inner workings of the child, almost a mystic sympathy for 
the child, it is highly elevating and inspiring to experience, as one goes 
through the evolving exposition of the book. `- 

The book aims at an education for a new world. But it is concerned with 
-the child at the pre-school stage, that is, up to the sixth year of his age. The 
reason of it itself constitutes a fundamental idea of the author. She has 
` through prolonged observation of child behaviour come to .recognise two 
distinct stages in the growth or the child. From birth to the end of the third 
year is for:her educationally the most effective period. The child has at this 
stage what she calls the “absorbent mind", which essentially works sub- 
consciously and effects a complete transformation in him. Education "is: 
not a question of development bit of creation out of nothing", for the 
perum “seems to start from a zero". The absorbent mind is compared 

*a photographic plate, automatizally recording i impressions in the minu- 
test details". Thus the child during the first three years is supposed.to sub- 
consciously take up the ‘infinite ‘impressions of the aya a 
however, are consciously availed -of later on. - 
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From the third, to the sixth year he avails himself of the faculties formed 
subconsciously earlier for the acqvisiton of language and the growth of 
character generally. These first six yzars are, to our author, decisive in form- 
ing the individual's personality. Hence her pleading has an obvious force 
when she says that “if we wish to alter the habits and customs of a country. 
or if we wish to accentuate more vizorously the characteristics of a people, 
we must take, as our instrument, tae child, for very little can be done in 
this direction by acting upon the adults." (p. 34). Education is for her “a - 
natural process spontaneously carried out" by the child. It does not consist 
of "Listening to words but of experiences upon the environment." The 
teacher has simply to afford to the càild the prepared environment necessary 
: for cultural growth, but otherwise szand back. Doing so we can hope to see 
“the rising of the New Man. who will not be the victim of events but will 
have clarity of vision to direct and skape the future of human society." (p. 4). 
It is thus that an education for a n2w world has TES to concentrate on 
the child. 

It is undoubtedly an inspiring message, ind we.would agree that it is 
essentially education which can create a new man and a new world. But 
we are rather keen on knowing the character of the new man that is attempted. 
and the concrete educational process which aims at producing him. 

Each educational system stands upon and proceeds from a particular 
view of human personality, whose soundness usually provides a test for 
the educational system. 

Here in connection with the consideration of the. Montessori System too 
the best that we-can do is to examine the author’s conception of the child’s 
personality. "Ns 

We have already stated that the child is to our author almost a mystic ` 
entity, worthy of all respect, which has to be allowed to grow according to 
its own laws. All that we have to do to help it.grow up into a fine speci- 
men of the New Man is not to interfere. The first three years are the absor- 
bent period and the next three the vears of activity; through which the gus 
builds up his personality. 

The child is virtually a “psychic entity" and tbe use of the senses and 
walking and talking and the rest cf the activities, which help the child to 
become independent, make their appearance after the first stage of simple 
absorption of i impressions from the environment is passed. . 

Embryology affords to our autho- the model for the growth of the ere 
psyche.. Like the embryo the human psyche too, she says “starts from 
what appears to be nothing, for in the new-born child also, physically speak: - 
ing, there seems to be nothing already built up, and organs are built-up. around 
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a point of sensitivity; here too there is accumulation of material and this is 
done by the absorbent mind. Afte- that come.points of sensitivity, so 
intense as to be hardly imaginable to the adult mind, as shown in the acquisi- 
tion of language. From these points of sensitivity it is not the psyche that 
is developed but the organs that the psyche will need. Here also, each organ 
develops independently of the rest; for instance, speech, ability to judge dis- 
tances or to find orientations in an environment, ability to stand on two legs, 
. and other co-ordinations. Each develops around am interest so acute that it 
‘attracts the child towards a ce-tain state of action. In each case after the 
organ has been formed the sensitivity disappears; when all the organs are 
ready they unite to form the psychic entity." (pp. 25-26). 

. The atomistic concept of human personality involved in theabove quotation 
is much compensated for by the emphasis laid on unity in another connec-. 
tion. While stressing the place of envi-onment in education, she says ““Move- 
ment is the best part that completes the cycle of growth and spiritual uplift 
is attained through action and work" ^p. 58). Further “Mind and movement 
are two parts of a single cycle, and movement is the superior expression." 
(p. 58). Another statement is still mcre emphatic. “The pedagogical world 
is guided by human logic, but nature has other laws. Logic distinguishes 
between mental and physical activities, saying that for mental work we must 

it still in the class, and for physical work the mental part is not wanted, so 
it cuts the child in two.” (p. 79). 

There is one thing more to complete this pence statement of Madam 
Montessori’s conception of human personality. She affirms that “imagina- 
tion in the child is usually expended on toys-and fairy tales, but surely 
we can give him real things to imagine about, so putting him in more accu- 
rate relation with his environment.” 

We stated earlier that educational ideology has necessarily to proceed - 
from a particular conception of human personality both in regard to its 
nature and the process of its growta. Where such conception is an un- 
conscious or implied’ assumpticn, the final educational ideology is bound 
to show difficulty in the cohesivenese of its structure. 

The Montessori System naturally eppeared as a reform movement com- 
batting against an educational system which is now well-nigh dead. The 
system is one of the major educational movements which ushered in the 
era of the child. But in reacting aga nst the older system it had to over- 
emphasise many things. Further, the science of psychology during the 
last two decades has succeeded in es-ablishing beyond doubt certain facts 
of personality which no educational system can afford to ignore without 
a risk to its own soundness. ` , 
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The above. account of the character of human personality as also that 
of growth considered from the pomt of view of our best psychological 
knowledge presents difficulties. 

The Montessori System, in fact, retains the intellectualistic bias of the 
older system it sought to remedy. It too regards man “by nature an in- 
tellectual being". The subconscious :s essentially concerned with the storing 
and discrimination of impressions. "he sense organs are the first things to 

` be cultivated. This is really sensationist psychology, which is unsupportable 
in the light of the facts of mind and behaviour known today. The emphasis 
on activity occupies only a secondery position. R 

Whatever the differences amongst the radically opposed contemporary 
schools of psychology they are largely agreed upon two facts of personality: 

I. that personality is a relatively unified fact of psycho-physical behaviour 
and that it is so from the very begicning. The unity is not later added on. 

2. that personality is essentially aztive and conative in nature. Experience 

s “the process of becoming expert through experiment" and not the 

D up of sensations. 
' The nature of mental growth is an equally fundamental concept in the 
educational science. And Madam Montessori has in this connection rightly 
sought a model in embryology. Buz in interpreting the facts of biological 
growth, we fear the additive concept of growth has been superimposed. 
Actually growth is a process: of differentiation out of what is originally 
homogeneous. It is a specialisation of function in the cells, which were - 
originally alike. There is surely no p-eformed miniature figure present in the 
fertilised egg. But the fundamental fact of embryonic growth is that the same 
fertilised egg through cellular division produces the millions and billions of 
the cells of the organism which through the ‘internal stimuli as determined 
by the relation of the parts to the whole grow into specialised organs. - 

The same holds good mutatis mutandis for the mental growth. There 
is, to start with, “an unanalysed whole”.of experience or “a booming buzz- 
ing confusion" as W. James had said. This state of experience then 
starts growing in complexity under the stress of two conditions: the 
intensity of external stimuli and the interest of the individual.. The process 
is essentially one of differentiation of a whole of experience, which is ori- 
ginaly implicit, inchoate and more or less homogeneous. 

The concept of the absorbent mind too is vulnerable. We’ have great 
difficulty in visualising the mind and the-psyche of the child during the 
first three years subconsciously dis=riminating and storing up impressions 
and thereby achieving a transformation for him. There is hardly any doubt 
regarding the fact that some of tke basic attitudes of life do get formed 
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during these early years and largely become determining factors for life. 
But these attitudes may also be formed as a result of the active mind seeking 
satisfaction for its impulsions. It bardly seems necessary to. posit a sort 
of mystic power for thèse early years of the child, which he later on loses 
as the price to be paid for “the accuisition of full human consciousness".. 

The facts of continuity in the evolution from the animal to the human * 
life justify: no more than this that the child, -to start with, possesses a few ' 
instinctive urges and some reflex a-tions. With their aid he sets out on 
his adventure of independence and conquest of environment. When 
language and thought appear he gets two further powerful instruments. 
The same facts of evolution do not Pay the idea that an individual starts : 
from a zero. 

The Montessori System is at its best in the treatment and PE 
of tbe activity urge. The system seeks to characterise the evolving interest : 
of the child from stage to stage and. p:an the educational means for its growth 
and satisfaction. There the psycho.ogy and the practice of the system , 
combine to make of it such an eminent success. 

. The -concept of “a spontaneous,discipline" which is a consequence of 
the appreciation of the activity urge of the child, is the most brilliant idea 
in the whole field of modern education. Madam Montessori puts it para~ 
doxically, but it is so true; “to obtain discipline, give freedom", simply - 

let the child have the occupazions that interest him. - 

* . Regarding the role of the teacher bo the contribution of Madam Montes- 
sori is equally great. “The task of the teacher”, she says, “becomes therefore 
a preparation of motives of cultural ectivity spread over a specially prepared 
environment and then refraining from obstrusive interference.” The 
old teacher used to teach too much. He imposed his benevolent acti- 
vity on the child who was expected -o assimilate things with perfect passi- 
vity. The Montessori teacher’s point of honour consists in being able to 
say that the children are able to ca-ry on by themselves, He has noes 
them to help . themselves. o 
We have so far considered and viewed the Montessori System by dis 
‘best standard of contemporary psychology and educational science. We 
have ourselves a point of view which would really carry us beyond contem- 
porary psychology and education and in fact we had hoped to see some- 
thing of that in this book, “Educatior for a New World", coming as it does 
with the blessings of the Theosoptical Society. 
` -We would recall here that Madam Montessori contemplates in connection’ 
with her educatiónal system the risiag. of.à New Man, “who will not be. 
the victim of events”. She in fact speaks of “the-discovery of the soul 


r 
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; of the child". These are undoubtedly the highest ideals for any education. 


But what is it that we mean by them and how are they to be realised? _ 
All our modern education contemplates in the first instance the culti- 
vation of the intellect, it attends to the body secondarily, emotion and will 


'. are however left over to an incidental cultivation. More than that it does ` 


` not attempt. In fact it does not know of anything else in the personality 


of man. The consequences of such an education are a most interesting 
cultural study. The intellectual man, the ideal of modern education, has 
created the modern intellectualistic culture with its inevitable sharp con- 
tradictions and divisions. The "abstractness'" and “exclusiveness” so vital 
to the clarity of concepts, the stock-in-trade of the fitellectual activity, 
have invaded the entire cultural life of man and the result is a terrible con- 


flict of sharply opposed ideologies in thought, sociology and politics. 


We lack a sense.for wholeness, find it difficult even to contemplate it. 


But the present human situation is obviously a crisis marking the culmination 


of a particular cultural adventure. of man. An education for a new world. 


had evidently to fully diagnose the present cultural situation..The man 
who will not be a victim of the events. has first to master what is environ- 
mental in himself. 

Contemporary Psychology has, through. Jung for — felt obliged 
to recognise the existence of a “centre” in human personality, which is 
marked essentially by the quality of wholeness. The restis all in the 
nature of an endowment or instrumentation. Now the education, which 


. has to call forth into activity the best potentialities of man must call forth 


above all the one fundamental potentiality, which is capable of giving unity 
and perspective to all the varied talents of the individual. 

The yogic and mystic experience, as a wliole, bears testimony to the exis- 
tence of such a supreme principle in human personality as a matter of direct. 


: experience. This principle has been traditionally called the soul, but Sri 


Aurobindo and the Mother choose to call it the Psychic Being. The Psychic 
Being is to them the dynamic aspect of the soul. It is tbe form of conscious: 
ness which by its quality holds out the best promise for the education and 
the culture of man. The education of the future, we would say, will have ' 
to learn the ways and the means by which to bring into play this deep fact 
of human personality and thereby facilitate a balanced growth of the other 
members. 

It is not pubik here to consider more fully the conditions of the psychic 
consciousness. But what we would emphasise is that the true and the highest 
potentiality, of man, the potentiality which gives the proper balance and 
proportion to his intellect, emotion and will, is his soul or the spychic. being. 
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And an' education condos of its own great possibilities has evidently to ` 
work with that end in view. Such en education alone will realise the New 
Man who will be no victim of the events. He muse usher in the New : 
World. I..S. 


an 


Tales and Parables of Sri Ramkrishna. Published by Sri Ramkrishna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras. Price Es. 3-8-0 (pp. 273 + 45). 


The human mind loves the conzrete. Constituted as it is, it does not take 
kindly to things irfthe abstract. Subtle thoughts, concepts of an abstruse. 
kind have little appeal to the generality of men and no wonder; great Teachers 
—particularly in the East—have adopted various devices to convey the spirit 
of their teachings and ideals to the zommon man as well as to the earnest 
seeker. The symbol, the allegory. the parable—these have been employed 
with remarkable direcmess. from tme immemorial to clothe recondite 

_ideas in concrete vestures which could leave an impress with ease and stamp 
themselves on the unclosed mind o? tke hearer. Jesus Christ used the medium 
of the parable to. communicate the thought and spirit of the Wisdom that 
was his. The Buddha made handy use of it and so have done other Teachers. 
In our own age, the most active -nszance of tales and parables used as an 
effective means is that of Sri Ramkrishna who diffused the riches of his 
own large spiritual treasure in legends and stories taken from life which 

. have brought the genial perscnality of the Paramahamsa close to the heart 
of everyone who knows something of his life. 

*An earthly story with a heavenly meaning'—that is how some one des- 
cribed the Parable. And ‘the parabl2s collected in.the edition before us 
answer very well to this: description. Classified under convenient heads; 
these have a story-content which :s es entertaining as the didectic element 
is profound. Each is a gem and choice is difficult. 

Look at the raillery that is at once serious and rich with wisdom, that 
shatters to pieces the proud learning of the bookworm: 


"It is not mentioned in their ‘Science’ that God can take human 
form; so how can they believe it? There are such men indeed! 
Listen to a story. A man said to his friend, ‘I Have just seen a house 
fall down with a terrific crash? Now, the friend to. whom he told 
. this had received an English édacetion. He said: ‘Just a minute. Let 
me look it up in the newspaper.’ He read the paper but could not find .- 
. the news of a house falling dowa with a crash. Thereupon he said to ` 
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: his friend: ‘Well, r don't believe zou. It isn't in the paper; so it is all 
false. 3») i 


. Or turn to his incisive logic, the home-thrusts that carry wisdom and 
; modesty to the’ vain disciple: 


“The great Shankaracharya had .a foolish disciple, "who used to 
imitate his Master in all matters. Shankara uttered ‘Shivoham’ (I am 
Shiva): the disciple also repeated Shivoham’. To correct his disciple’s 
folly, Shankara one day, while passing by a smithy, took a potful of 
molten iron and swallowed it; ard he asked that disciple also to do 

._ the same. Of course, the discipl? could not imitate this act of his 
- Master, and thenceforward he left off saying ‘Shivoham’.” 


This revised edition must be translated and published in all rcd 
This is a book for all people, i in all stages of life. 


The.Story of a Dedicated Life. Price Rs. 3-0-0 (pp. 220 4 11). 

God and Divine Incarnations. By Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

Price Rs. 2-4-0 (pp. 160). l 

The Ancient Quest. By Swami Ran-akrishnananda. Price Rs. 1-8-0 (pp.130) 
The above three books are published by Sri Ramkrishna Math, Mylapore, . 
Madras. 

It may be a historical accident, as we are told, that South India has been 
the repository of Indian culture and tradition because she has been far re- 
moved from the scene.of foreign invasions and political vicissitudes in the 

, North. But there seems to be.sometaing more, something in the very make- 
up of the sons of her soil which accounts for.their ready response to the 
demands of Tradition—religious anc spiritual—inspite of their predilections - 
for, intellectual subtleties in which few could excel them. This spirit of 
conservatism in the South is proverbial,—and notorious at that—só much 
so that when Swami Vivekananda was approached by some leading citizens . 

"of Madras to start a centre in these parts to continue the work he had begun, 

he is said to have replied “I shall send you one who is more orthodox than 
your most orthodox men of the South, one who is at the saine time unique 
and unsurpassed in his worship ani meditation of God." And on-whom 
else could his choice fall but on Swami Ramakrishnananda whose devotion 
to the Master and his Ideal was as outstanding as his faith in and reverence 
for the Hindu Dharma? It is a moving story of his life that is recorded in 
this well-documented book—Story cf a Dedicated Life. 

Born of an orthodox Brahmin family, Sashi—for that was his pre-monastic 
name—breathed in his childhood the atmosphere of devotion and worship, 
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His contact with the Paramahamsa when he was just out of his teens, 

deepened his conviction of the possibility of communion with the Divine 
through Prayer and Worship anc his life took a decisive turn towards 

Service to the Guru who personified for the young devotee all that stood 
.for God: He identified himself "with service to the person of the Teacher 

and'it was so complete that there was no room for a separate individüality 

of his being, of his Sadhana ever. “What St.Paul declared in his Epistle to 
' the Galatian—‘Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’, described perfectly 
the Swami’s attitude towards himself and his Guru." (p. 125). 


- After the passing of the Master, Ramakrishnananda took charge of the 
sacred relics and initiated worship of his likeness, for to him the. Guru was 
ever-living. As is so truthfully remarked in the foreword ‘the worship 
of the Master was the Centre round which his whole life revolved. Like ` 
his Master who communed with Kali in the Dakshineshwar temple, he - 
felt the Master's living presence in the shrine...It was a spiritual education 
to see the Swami.. „doing. the worship.’ He demonstrated in his own life . 
that worship is no mere ritual; it could be a powerful channel of contact . 
. and growth towards the Ideal wo-shipped. And to this day, wherever there © 
is a centre of the Order, the tradition set by the Swami is faithfully kept up 
to the manifest benefit of tbe devotees. : 
: Swami Ramakrishnananda accepted Swami Vivekananda, his Gutubhai, 
as the leader. There was, we note, a close affinity between the two inspite 
of the difference in their stress on particular aspects of .the many-sided 
Teaching of their Master. On the very night Swami Vivekananda breathed 
his last, as Ramakrishnananda sat in meditation, he heard a familiar voice 
ringing out clearly “Sashi, Saski, I have spat out the body" (p. 142). 
That was the first intimation he had of the event. E 
When Swamiji arrived in Madres in 1897, he found he had to start literally ~ 
from a scratch. Public sympathy is rather tardy in its course for taking mate- . 
rial shape and the Swami displayed phenomenal energy and devotion to 
the cause of building up the infant Math. Indeed as the Publisher acta 
puts it, he was ‘the Vasuki, who held the Ramakrishna Order on his hood * 
before it could find home in the hearts of men’. While it is true that men 
are but instruments and are made for the hour it cannot be denied that the b. 
rapid growth. and country-wide expansion of the Ramakrishna Order in: ' 
the south are truly the outflower-ng of the dedicated life that was Swami..." 
Ramakrishnananda. 
- Like most mem of action he was thorough. We learn, for instance, that ` 
when he was engaged in writiüg the life ofSri Ramanujacharya in Bengali . 
—a classic of its kind in that tongue—Swamiji toured in the interior dis- 
tricts, contacted and interrogated many Vaishnava scholars and gathered - 
- material at. first-hand. No means was too small for him, no opportunity 
too slight for awakening man to the call of the Soul. (Vide his meeting 
with Sarat Chandra Chatterji the famous novelist, p. 105). He poured 
himself out in writings, debates and discourses from which a a 
tive selection i is presented in the aad two books before us, 
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‘Of these the first compilation, God and Divine Incarnations, deals with 
problems of cosmology. The universe and the individual in it are the con- 
stant care of the Maker who is not all above. Myriad are the ways of his 
aid to Man. He himself descends (evatarana) into this world of Ignorance 
at crucial turns in the march of Time and meets situations outside the 
ken of man to handle. An interesting and useful account of the seven Ava- 
tars, viz., Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parashurama and 
Sri Krishna, forms a substantial part of this book. The time is past when 
these records of the landmarks in the history of man could be dismissed 
as pure Myth. Incidentally we might refer the sceptic to what Mme. 
Blavatsky has to say on the subject in her Isis Unveiled. : 

The other collection, The Ancient Quest, as its title dcus devotes . 
itself mainly to the individual aspect of the eternal Question that has loomed 
large before man ever since he awoke to thought. “The earliest pre-occu- 
pation of man in his awakened thoughts, and, as it seems, his inevitable 
and ultimate pre-occupation...manifests itself in the divination of God- 
head, the impulse towards perfection, the search after pure Truth and 
unmixed Bliss, the sense of a secret immortality. ” (Sri Aurobindo). In- 
deed all enlightened quest leads to this ancient, in fact, eternal Quest. . 


*« Why-is man seized with this quest? How shall he meet it? Will it ever 
` end? These and allied questions of practical ioporinoe are raised and 


- 
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answered sharply in these lectures. 

There is something singular in Swamiji’s way of putting simple words 
and simple figures to telling effect. "Where does the Great God live?" 
' he asks.- “Man is his abode...this::s'the real temple of God. Temples 
have, as you know, five walls just as man has five sheaths and one must 
pass them all to come to God in the ianer shrine. That is the séat of God... - 
(p. 69). But, ‘the senses are in your way.’ Man is a slave of the senses 
and if he seeks entrance into the Sarctuary it is imperative that he should 


: rise above their hold and be their master. For ‘the army should not be 


allowed to lead the Commander-in-Chief. If it does, then the battle is 
sure to be lost.’ (p. 42) In similar graphic imagery, he proceeds to 
delineate the possible lines of apprcach, the inevitable points of conflict 
and the destined crown of victory. : 

Some of his statements may, however, puzzle a serious reader, they 
. may appear to contradict each other. But considered in their proper con- 
text, in the light of the nature of the audiences to which they were addressed, 
_ they are well understandable, the. apparent contradictions are indeed re- 
concilable. For instance, Swamiji states that only the Formless. can be 
Teal. (p. 5). We had thought the Supreme: Reality could not be limited 
\ to formlessness or formfulness; as the very life of Sri Paramahamsa and 
his teachings reveal. Can the'formless Infinite have form? The Universe. 
is a challenge and does not brook a -eply in the negative. But why, Swa- 
miji himself answers the question elsewhere (p. 72). ‘Why should I pre- 


, Serve these eyes?’ he asks, and answers ‘to see the perennial beauty of God’. l 
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“The book is a noble and inspiring one.. It deserves to be 
read not only for.the p it throws on the past of India's struggle 
for freedom but also for its prophetic vision of the India of the 
future as revealed by Sri Aurobindo....It is the argument as well 
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for India's freedom from the spiritual plane even more actively 
after 1910 than what he did in the ordinary physical plane before 
that iai It is his contention that Sri Aurobindo is now. working 
for the restoration of India's unity as it is only a United India 
that can accomplish the mission set by God for her." 

' i —The Hindu. 

* ... a splendid exposition." —Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

INDIA’S CULTURAL EMPIRE AND 
HER FUTURE 
: : Price Rs.2-4 © 
** ,.. spiritually refreshing. Those who really love India, those 


= who want to find her soul, those who want a new dawn for. 


humanity, should: not miss this inspiring book.” . 
l : —Hindusthan Standard. 
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